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NEWS OF THE WEEK. explained to Sir Henry Willoughby, that he meant to imply no 


more than his satisfaction in having Parliament at hand to sup- 





SeLpom has the Sovereign’s Speech on the opening of Parliament | port him should it be necessary. nm : 
been anticipated with a more anxious interest than that which The appointment of Lord Wensle ydale to a life-peerage is also 
Queen Victoria had to deliver on Thursday. The expectation | @ deferred question; Lord Derby l ading us to expect a high 
was made a trifle more piguant by an unusual reserve ; the and heated debate on th« subject of “‘ prerogative,” ** constitu- 
anticipative sketch of the Speech being withheld by the news- tion,” ‘“‘ swamping the House with life nominees, and the like. 
papers of the same morning, and its promulgation to the public If the Peers were still the feudal Lords who governed the country 
not taking place until it was actually uttered by the Royal lips. in the provinces—if the Lords-Justices still assisted those soldier- 
Seldom, however, has a Speech from the Throne been less com- | S0Vernors in learned questions—the new appointment might bed 
plete in its announcements. The far larger part necessarily re- doubtful “ innovation” ; but the constitution has innovated vet 
lated to the results of the war down to the present point, and to itself—the Lords are but nominally Lords, and are less ore 
the negotiations for peace. On the war we were told less than nominal Judges. However, the subject merits debate, and . 
everybody knew already by ‘the usual channels of information ”’ liament can refuse no assistance in bringing out all the eler 


{sour 


and with respect to the negotiations, we had simply confirmation | of the question. bel 
of the announcement that a conference is to be held at Paris to ” , ae . ee a : ae ww 
‘ ¥v The publie has been manifesting itself and its feeling poe 


arrange a general treaty of peace, with the assurance that until 
the preliminaries be signed the “preparations” for war will 
continue. More, perhaps, could not have been expected; and 
the question of war or peace so completely absorbs all interest 
at present, that we need not wonder if the Speech touches briefly 
and slightly upon other subjects. The only large announcement 


more in its customary unstudied modes than in the set for. 

public meetings. We know pretty well what it thinks from Yx 
tone of the press, which necessarily in the main follows publi 
feeling, especially during a long continuance of one topic ; and 
those who do not bury themselves in the closet cannot fail to dis- 
cern the public countenance and voice at railway stations, in 





is—‘* important measures for improving the law in Great Bri- Peale 
: hotels, wherever men most do congregate. This is attested even 
tain and Ireland”: although some particular projects of law— | . = 
. | by men who row against the stream, Mr. John Bright, who 


the simplification of partnership, the suppression of local and 
passing dues for merchant-ships, the assimilation of commercial 
laws for Seotland and the rest of the United Kingdom—are 
promised in a specific shape, Law Reform is mentioned only in 
those general terms which might imply an incaleulable amount 
of work, or the smallest instalment ; and we cannot help remem- 
bering that the present Lord Chancellor has not proved himself 
the man to execute a great amount of work. The session, how- 
ever, will not be judged by the Queen’s Speech. 

Nor can it be forecaleulated by the debate on the first night in 
either House. Making allowance for the usual forms of Par- 
liamentary comment, the discussions were marked by a certain 
simplicity of character. Whether impelled by an ardent attach- 
ment to the war policy which has hitherto guided the Govern- 
ment, by an Ultra-Liberal jealousy of Ministers, or by the senti- 
ments of a constituted Opposition, the Members of both Houses 
were constrained to fall into the general feelings of the country. 
Moderation and patriotic superiority to party, acquiescence in the 
prevalent desire to conclude peace if possible, a resolve to sup- 
port the Crown should it be necessary to continue the war upon 
terms unsatisfactory,—these were the general feelings « xpressed 
in every corner of both Houses. Lord Derby stood forward as 
the leader of the Opposition in the one, with a minute criticism 
of the Royal Speech sentence by sentence, almost word by word, 
with much stress upon the unhappy phrase that Austria had 
exercised her ‘ good oftices ” for us with Russia, and with 
copious allusions to the omitted subjects of the Speech. Mr. 
Disraeli, taking up his position with more art, abstained from 
specific criticisms : touche d only, and with delicacy, upon ‘ the 
mysterious catastrophe of Kars,” and other salient points of the 
situation, just enough to imply a proper statesmanlike jealousy 
and hinted at future opportunities of calling Government to ac- 
count, while at present he decorously stood aside, not to inter- ‘ 
(Witn MontuLy SupPLEMeENT. ] [Latest Epirron, ] 


makes a powerful and telling anti-war speech to some eight 
hundred friends at a soirée in Manchester, uses the very words 
that we have used to describe the manifestations of the universal 
sentiment. Mr. Bright and his colleague Mr. Milner Gibson 
can meet their friends collected in soirée,—and their friends are 
not few in number,—but, notwithstanding the great show made 
by the demonstration, we have still to observe that the me mbers of 
the party which takes its name from the place have not yet dared 
to confront a public meeting. In seconding the Address, Mr. Bax- 
ter remarked that the Peace men would find few bold enough to 
give them safe conduct at a public meeting. On the other hand, 
the meeting of the inhabitants of Westminster, which goes to 
the opposite extreme, certainly as little represents the public. 
It was summoned by persons who have been conspicuous in 
clectioneering matters ; but the speakers were strangely collected 
from quarters having little affinity to each other, and the bulk 
of the mecting in St. Martin’s Hall carried an amendment for 
the impeachment of Ministers, proposed by speakers who talked 
about decapitation! The public of this country is certainly pre- 
pared to ACA UIE sce in peace if inevitable, although, like Lord 
Gosford, it might do so reluc tantly. 

The two other opportunities for the public to air itself are the 
contested elections in Edinburgh and Cambridge. In the Seot- 
tish capital, as we learn from the Dat/y Scotsman, a Mr. Brown 
Douglas is about to entail upon himself the expense and mortifi- 
cation of being defeated by Mr. Adam Black’s already organized 
majority. In the University of Cambridge, Mr. Walpole pro- 
| poses himself, no doubt, on the strength of the personal regard 

in which he is held. He forgets, however, the indisposition 
| which the best order of University men must feel to place the 
seat of learning so completely in the hands of faetion as te be re- 
presented by treo men in the highest ranks of the same party. 
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We have at last some explanation of the rupture between th 
Persian Court and the British Mission at Teheran ; but the ex- 
planation is still imperfect. Mr. Murray is blamed for having 
suffered a rupture to occur when politic reasons essentially de- 
manded that his official communication with the Court should be 
kept up. It is, however, impossible to adopt a judgment in the 
absence of more complete information. Mr. Murray was called 
upon to protect a servant of the Embassy whom the chief Minis- 
ter was pursuing with vindictive brutality out of a personal 
spite. It is true that in Western Europe it would be very im- 
proper for an ambassador to become embroiled in disputes be- 
tween the government and its subjects, although in all civilized 
countries certain privileges are recognized as attaching to the 
servants of a ministry. In the East, the firm establishment of 
such immunities is necessary, not only for the smooth working of 
the ambassador’s houschold, but for the maintenance of his dig- 
nity before the public opinion of an Oriental community. Th 
minister who gives in, and cedes a question of prerogative or 
patronage, will seldom be much respected by the minister who 
overmasters him, or the court that connives at his defeat. It is, 
speaking generally, most undesirable that the representative of a 
state should suffer his course to be turned aside by personal con- 
siderations; but we are not fully prepared to assume that Mr. 
Murray could have served his country better by submitting to 
the arbitrary insolence of a factious Prime Minister. 





The kingdom of Oude is ‘ sequestrated,” and by that simple 
sct one nest of corruption and disorder in India is abolished. 
‘he act does not violate the objection to expanding our 
ndian territory, which is in fact rendered more compact; and 
t is justified by the most obvious dictates of prudence and hu- 
nanity. The King of Oude held his throne by the weakest ten- 
ure which is conceivable—ncither by descent, nor conquest, nor 
~ppointment. After the break-down of larger states, the king- 
lom of Oude was created by the East India Company, and a 
King was appointed. The King just deposed was not the son of 
his predecessor, except by adoption; the British authorities 
having in some cases sanctioned that Hindu practice. Instead 
of justifying the imperfect tenure by which he held his throne, 
the King did his best to render himself a torture to his subjects, 
a disgrace to his patrons. He carried profligacy to a degree 
paralleled only by the monsters of the Lower Empire. He turned 
society upside down ; placed in posts of distinction and power 
men and women of the most degraded classes, upon whose elee- 
mosynary protection men of high caste sought a precarious de- 
ae lence, only to be stripped of property or life. The whole- 
se slaughters exceed fiction. 
, the King had lately encouraged a fanatic rebellion, which 
would have equally outraged Hindu rights and British rule. 
General Outram had been specially appointed, as a man of the 
highest intelligence and vigour, to keep the burlesque monster 
in order ; but this he found impossible. To continue the king- 
dom of Oude, was to keep up a school of barbarity, treachery, 
and rebellion. The King is declared to have forfeited his tenure, 
and the territory lapses to British rule. The abolition of the 
separate state consolidates British authority and government in 
that quarter. The most questionable incident of the measure is 
the allowance of 100,000/. a year to the degraded King ; whose 
only claim to such compensation is, that he wore a crown which 
he used as the badge of licence for felony. 


The “difficulty” with America again threatens further | 


trouble, if not mischief. It is reported from the United States, 

and not contradicted here, that President Pierce has demanded 

the recall of Mr. Crampton ; threatening, in case of refusal, that 

our representative shall receive his passports, and that the ex- 

equatur of three British Consuls implicated in the enlistment 

case shall be withdrawn. ‘The immediate supposition is, that 

President Pierce, assisted by Mr. Cushing, is getting up a great 
hubbub to make himself look patriotic and popular, in order to | 
obtain a second term. Some of the soberer American papers re- | 
present that the British Government has already apologized suf- 

ficiently ; but it is also stated by the same journals that contro- | 
versy is kept up by our Government respecting the rights | 
and legal points of the matter. If we have apologized and 

withdrawn, to carry on disputation about the internal law of 

the American Republic appears to be a very gratuitous 

prolongation of an ugly quarrel. It is assisting Mr. Pierce in 

making a ‘“‘row” for his personal purposes at the cost of the 

United States and of the United Kingdom. To the threat about 

passports and exequatur the Morning Post responds with the 

hint, that we have a fully-developed naval foree, which will not 

be wanted in the Baltic, while the entire navy of the United 

States is but a “weak and inefficient squadron”; and a wat 

‘‘rashly and wickedly provoked would sweep American commerce 

from the seas, and lay the whole seaboard of the Union open to 

attacks of the greatest nayal power in the world.” 


THE SPECTATOR. 


To add to the absurdity of his | 


| which they have so nobly afforded me; 
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Hovsr or Lorps. Thursday, January 31. Opening of t! . r} 
dress, in reply to the Queen’s Speech, moved by Lord Gosford, s ed by ] 
Abingdon, and agreed to. 
Friday, February 1. The Queen's reply to the Address, read by ¢ Lew 
cellor. 


en 


Hovsr or Commons. Thursday, January 31 The Address, in ply ¢ 
Queen’s Speech, moved by Mr, Byng, seconded by Mr. Baxter : : 

Friday, February 1. Alien Bill; Lord Palmerstor 

Report on the Address agreed to—Minister of Education: Sir Gy 
Promise—Law of Partnership; Mr. Lowe’s Bill, read first time 
Companies ; Mr. Lowe's Bill, read a first time 
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OPENING OF THE SESSION, 
Queen Vicrorta opened the session of 1856, on Thursday, with thay 
splendid formality so well known. The House of Peers was amply filled 
before her arrival; the chief characteristic of its appearance being the 
vast assemblage of Peeresses and their friends. There was a “thin red 
line” of Peers on either side; the Judges sat back to back on the Wool- 
sack; the Diplomatic Body mustered in considerable strength—the 

American Minister conspicuous in his ordinary evening black ; the Clerks 

were at the table; all the rest of the House, the seats on the floor, th 

galleries above, were filled with ladies clad in brilliant and variegated 
attire. Among the earliest arrivals of the Peers were the Ear 
of Devon and Lord Combermere; after them came the Earl of 

Clarendon, Lord Campbell, Lord St. Leonards, the Duke of Cam- 
| bridge, Lord Panmure, and the Duke of Newcastle, ‘‘ with a well-de. 

veloped Crimean beard.”’ The Queen entered the House at twenty minutes 

past two o'clock ; leaning on tlte arm of Prince Albert, and attended by 
the Duchess of Sutherland and the Duchess of Wellington. Lord Gran- 
| ville bore the Sword of State, Lord Harrowby the Cap of Maintenance, 
the Marquis of Lansdowne carried the Crown on a velvet cushion. When 
her Majesty was seated, and the Officers of State had taken up their 
| posts, the “faithful Commons” were summoned; and shortly after, 
| headed by the Speaker, they entered in a dense column, and with their 
usual demonstrations of vigour. When order was restored, the Lord 
| Chancellor, kneeling, presented a copy of the Speech to the Queen 
which her Majesty read, as follows 
** My Lords and Gentlemen—Since the close of the last session of Par 
liament, the arms of the Allies have achieved a signal and important success, 
| Sebastopel, the great stronghold of Russia in the Black Sea, has yielded t 
the persevering constancy and to the daring bravery of the Allied forces, 
The naval and military preparations for the ensuing year have necessarily 
occupied my serious attention ; but while determined to omit no effort which 
| could give vigour to the operations of the war, I have deemed it my duty 
| not to decline any overtures which might reasonably afford a prospect ofa 
| safe and honourable peace. Accordingly, when the Emperor of Austria 
lately offered to myself and to my august ally the Emperor of the French, 
| toemploy his good offices with the Emperor of Russia, with a view to en- 
deavour to bring about an amicable adjustment of the matters at issue 
between the contending Powers, I consented, in concert with my Allies, te 
| accept the offer thus made; and have the satisfaction to inform you that 
ertain conditions have been agreed upon, which I hope may prove the 
| foundation of a general treaty of peace. Negotiations for such a treaty will 
shortly be opened at Paris. 

‘* In conducting those negotiations, I shall be careful not to lose sight of 
the objects for which the war was undertaken ; and I shall deem it right in 
no degree to relax my naval and military preparations until a satisfactory 
treaty of peace shall have been concluded, ; 

** Although the war in which 1 am engaged was brought on by events in 
the South of Europe, my attention has not been withdrawn from the state 
of things in the North ; and, in conjunction with the Emperor of the French, 
I have concluded, with the King of Sweden and Norway, a treaty contain- 
ing defensive engagements applicable to his dominions, and tending to the 
preservation of the balance of power in that part of Europe 

** T have also concluded a treaty of friendship, commerce, and navigation, 
with the Republic of Chili. I have given directions that these treaties 
shall be laid before you 

** Gentlemen of the House of Commons—The Estimates for the ensuing 
year will be laid before you. You will find them framed in such a mannet 
as to provide for the exigencies of war, if peace should unfortunate ly not 
be concluded. 

** My Lords and Gentlemen—It is gratifying to me to observe, that not- 
withstanding the pressure of the war, and the burdens and sacrifice s whicl 
it has unavoidably imposed upon my people, the resources of my empire re- 
main unimpaired. rely with confidence on the manly spirit and en- 
lightened patriotism of my loyal subjects for a continuance of that support 

and they may be assured that I 
shall not call upon them for exertions beyond what may be required by 4 
due regard for the great interests, the honour, and the dignity of the em- 
pire. 
‘There are many subjects connected with internal improvement which 1 
recommend to your attentive consideration 

‘The difference which exists in several important particulars between the 
commercial laws of Scotland and those of the other parts of the United 
Kingdom, has occasioned inconvenience to a large portion of my subjeets 
engaged in trade. Measures will be preposed to you for remedying this 
eV il. 

‘** Measures will also be proposed to you for improving the laws relating 
to partnership, by simplifying those laws, and thus rendering more easy the 
employment of capital in commerce. , 

** The system under which the merchant shipping is liable to pay } 
dues and passing tolls has been the subject of much complaint leasures 
will be proposed to you for affording relief in regard to those matters 

‘* Other important measures for improving the Law in Great Britain 
in Ireland will be proposed to you; which will, I doubt not, receive 
attentive consideration. 

‘* Upon these and all other matters upon which you may dé liberate, I 1 
vently pray that the blessing of Divine Providence may favour your co 
sels, and guide them to the promotion of the great object of my unvar) 
solicitude, the welfare and the happiness of my people.” es 

The Queen then retired; and both Houses of Parliament shortly 
afterwards adjourned—the Lords until five, the Commons until f 
o'clock, 
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When the Hous f Peers d. th benel wore © 














Five Ministers —th Marqu f La . Ea { d I 
Granville, Lord P t Earl of Harrowl dt 
ficial benches ; nt f the House w the Earl 
Aberdeen, Earl Grey, and t I of New st] ( , u 
he Opposition wer the Earl « lerby, the Earl of M wy 
Lord Lyndhurst 

After the Queen’s Speech had b d, the Earl of Gosrorn 1 , 
moved, tl tan hun ld lL be } ted to | M sty 
reply to her gra us sp cl \ft icf preface, | ud t 
looked forward with joyous anticipation to the probable result of t 
campaign of 1856; but the scene had changed, and, with feclings strongly 
enlisted on the side of the vigorous prosecution of the war, he found 
himself, somewhat reluctantly, transformed into an advocate of peack 





He dwelt emphatically on t point; describing in general terms how 




















the immensity of our resource st beginning to produce its eff 
But, strong as might be his disinclination to peace, he was bound to ask 
whether they were at liberty to refuse pacific overtures He had there- 
fore become, reluctantly, an advocate of pea but only on conditior 
that the terms of that peace w 1 be such as our successes require. Go- 
‘ng through th heads of the Q i's Speech, Lord Gosford moved tl 
Address, in the usual form 

The Earl of Anincpon, ir nding the motion, took a wider seope. 
He compared the relative positions of England and Russia; alluded to 
the successes of the i t lial w England and Franc 
and, appealing to their Lordships to ] pirit in abeyance, urged 
them to show that th v fect ii in the ritish Parl 
ment, and that, anxiou \ for ] e, yet if that peace cannot b 
obtained on a firm, sat l irable basis, “‘ we are nimous in 
our determination to st t ( 1 in an tant. immediat l 

us resumption of stilit 
Earl of Derny, responding to Lord Abingdon’s appeal, d that 

he and his friends had no dé to interfere with that unanimity so « 
sential at this time But w he went along with the address in an- 
swer to what, in constitutional pl , is termed a * speech 
he must be permitted to deal with the speech as it is, t as it is 
not—as the speech of the Ministers, not the speech of the Sovereign 
In documents of this kind, we do not look for ornaments of style and 
elegance of diction, we are satisfied with plain English; but of all the 
decuments of the kind he ever met with, there is none that can so littl 
pretend to the graces of diction, or even the intelligible conveyance of 
information. Of cou he did 1 know who suggested the paragrap! 





inmure sug d them, “it must 


relating to the war; but if Lord 
exhausting attacks to which he 


have been at the clo 1 I 
as well as I am unfortunately subject, or under the influence not mor 
exhilarating of that meagre dict which is their necessary accompaniment 


The, speech is redolent of water-grucl [This sally drew forth a burst 
of laughter both noblemen being n riously subje ct to the gout | Th 
document reminded him of those school-day ** themes ”’ in which care is 


taken not to exceed the allotted six-and-thirty lines, and within that 
limit “‘ to dilute with the largest possibl amount of fecble and unmean- 
ing language the smallest modicum of sense.”” We do not desire to 
see the longwindedness of President’s message; but we have 
been accustomed to se¢ me notice taken of our foreign relations—som« 
indication that we have an Indian empire, some reminder that we hav 
Colonial possessions, some mention of our commerce and internal affairs 
But the speech of that day was so bare, so bald, so meagre, as to warrant 
the distinction that it was not the speech of a Sovereign but of a Minis- 
ter. Had her Majesty been left to the promptings of her own heart, 
could those who liave observed the warm, kindly, womanly sympathy 
she has shown to her wounded soldiers, watching their sick-beds, and 
decorating the survivors with her own hand, believe that she would hav: 
used the cold language of the speech, and confined the expression of her 
feelings to thi simple statement, that since the « lose of the last session of 
Parliament, Sx bastopol, the great st onghold of Russia in the Black Sea, 
has yielded to the persevereing constancy and to the daring bravery of 
the Allied forces > Her M jesty would h ive expre ssed a dee p sense of 
gratitude to the Almighty, and have asked her Parliament to join in the 
expression of gratitude to those brave men, who, under Almighty Pro- 
vidence, have been enable to achieve so important a success, That 
would have strengthened the flame of loyalty that burns in the troops, 
and have encouraged those deeds of daring on which the language of the 
speech is caleulated to throw a damp. ‘The House was asked to thank 
her Majesty for the information that the great stronghold of Russia in 
the Black Sea was captured, —information which for the last three months 
has been notorious all over the world. ‘ Within that time information 
of that fact, so far as it is a fact—because unhappily it is not a fact 
might be derived from the columns of any newspaper.” We have « 
tamed the Southern sid f Sebastopol; the Russians have destroyed 
their fleet; we have blown or are blowing up the decks; but the strong- 
hold on the Northern side still holds us at detiance 

Turning to the next paragraph, he rejoiced to learn that naval and 
n ilitary preparation for the ensuing year have oc upied the Government ; 
‘ace that will secure the objects of 








for, much as he should welcome a px 


the war, it will be a permanent disgrace to this « untry if we accept a 
peace that falls short of th objects He could not blame the Govern- 
ment for entering into negotiat although he might entertain con- 
siderable doubt with regard to the quarter from which they proceed 


But the language of the paragi ~ph in which those negotiations are men- 
tioned is not satisfactory It would have been more gratifying if th 
Government could have stated that the Emperor of Austria had appli 

for the sanction of the Emperor of Russia to employ his good oftices 
with the Sovereigns of France and England; for, from the language of 
the speech, th impression in Europe will be that we are virtually appli- 


tants to Russia for peace, and not that Russia is the applicant (** No, 
from the Ministerial benches ** Noble lords opposite say ‘ No 
no.” The statement they make is this—that Austria has applied f 
your consent to employ her good offices with Russia towards obtainin 
the assent of Russia te certain conditions in which you have signified 
your concurrence.” f Russia were not the party preserving the right 
to grant the conditions submitted to her, or to refuse them, he did not 








iderstand the force of language 
Lord De rby next commented on two remarkable omissions from th« 
speech—Sardinia is altogether ignored; not one mention is made of 
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tinople had tr d with contempt urge l but untu 
he st ld have the most indisputabl eV nec of it im ul ] 1 
Derby uid he ¢ | not believe that the Amba dor cou t 
forgotten his duty to the Queen Ie hoped the Goverm ld lay 
n the table the } rs relating to the disastrous al l t of Kar 
Pris { , there 1 vous charge against the Gove \ ‘ 
was the Turkish Contingent? Where the men raised und Foreign 
Enl t A we to ( nt for tl mprisor f thirty 
forty t l t Kupat I! nded ar m ot 
that { a) p tation ‘ 
t Britis] i il « 1 
Returnit to t | pects of pear the pend 
Lord Derby exp d neurrené in the view tl Foreign 
Secretary had formerly expressed of th bjects of the w nd di 
tinctly intimated the course he should take 
iam prepared ive her Majesty's G ment th rance, that 
ine the course of tl vrations now about to be entered on, I l my- 
f fully d It will impre on all with whom I have the 
slightest influence the necessity of refraining—from making any ¢ ments, 
‘ restions, o1 hich can have the effect of unnecessarily em- 
ba ra ng the Govern t in the conduct and management of the negotia- 
tions lhev shall be vexed with no wanton interference, with ne 
vexatious comments, th no unnece iry questions , md that no npedi 
ment shall the L to the com f their | ceedings until they shall have 
tust t idu ] honourable peace, or the re- 
new i just and neces y war.”” (C7 
He disclaimed altogether the doctrine that Parliament should be the 
nstant and daily adviser of the Sovereign in matters of peace and war 
T matt re the prerogative of the Crown, exerci | by its respon- 
ible Minister Wh the Minister has performed his task, then it is for 
Parliament to approve or condemn But he trusted that there would be 
no indefinite and uncertain suspension ol hostilities——no armistice, uf 


ble—certainly none by sea; and not an indefinite prolongation of 


perhaps fruith gotiations, which would spoil our opportunitics and 
enable Russia to recruit her strength 
The re vind f Lord Derby's address « tained a reference t t! 

treatv with Sweden and Norway —“ the effect of which is, that we bind 
mirselves that Sweden shall not be robbed, and Sweden bind rseli 
that s will not be robbed if she can help it it sarcastic comment on 
th raphis tour f her Majesty fi North to South, and thene« 
to Chili; and th p n of a desire to know what is going on in the 


East and West, at Teheran and Washington. The rupture with Persia 





seemed slight and trivial, but the « is different with the United States 
TI is no country with which w ‘ closely bound, “ none with 
which a war would le mutual ticidal as with the United States 
Lord Derby concu | with the Government in the construction put 
upon tl ( vt Bulwer treaty but with regard to the enlistment 
uest h Government have made every amend nd every 
: the States have just cause of complaint. If the Go 
vernment did not frir the letter, they went into opposition to th 
spirit of the municipal laws of the United Stat At the same time, he 
hoped the United States would pt t] n) pology offered, and 
that m ii uy t ‘ t tq I y ld me 
offer any an n Add but | thought tl Spee nig! 
be rewritt ] t 
rl Earl of C1 i ”) next £ traight t the | t 
} 1 } + 
“My f ! l il her M er 
vernment. wit to her Majesty’s Sp to t carl 
‘ f te tl i will ce with the last topic t 
| I mean the state of relations with the Unite 
Stat fA I may state 1 1 © ¢ the view hie} 
vn { } ¢ , th te ¢} tt] ont ne 
t nts ! tT (y t Int \ ] 1 tl 
be no ¢ i vottl ] t the Clay 
to lwer t ipon tl retation of that tre y th 
' I i " ‘ 
11] tn tu fer t t ie t n { 1 { n I 
my third P ng t I | by the decision. Tha 
! t n re und I} that, upon f 
‘ ‘ ft United Stat “ et 
With pect nt to which ble friend } lluded -I 
ea ruiting in the U1 States-—l 1 vy that I t think that 
it M b M ty il ! a } I 1 f tl te 
enter nutely f ! } I tl t ! 
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would be likely to lead to a friendly atin. 





a course 


not have been alluded to without the Government being prepared to lay 
upon your Lord ships’ table the correspondence which has taken place on 
t! ibject; and as that correspondence is still in progress, to lay it 
on your J rdships’ table in its present state could have led to no sa- 
tisfactory conclusion, The most recent demands of the Government 
of the United States arrived only two days ago, and it would not 
have been conducive to the public interest to produce them at the 
present moment. ‘The origin of the point now in dispute is as 
follows. On the breaking out of the war, numerous applications from fo- 


reigners, and also from British subjects in the United States, were made to 
the British Goyernment for permission to join the army in the East. Some 
f s¢ applications were made from political motives, some on account of 
2 political interest in the issue, and others from other causes; and in conse- 
of Nova Scotia, to 





sequence of the ml, instructions were sent to the Governor 
c mn nside vr whether persons from the United States desirous of enlisting in the 
itish service could be received at Halifax. These instructions were made 


and he was told that, however desirous her Ma- 
to obtain they still anxious 


i vn to Mr. Crampton ; 


jesty’s Government were recruits, were more 






that there shoul l be no violation or infringement of the municipal law of 
the United St Shortly afterwards, an agent opened an agency-oflice ; 
and upon coi plai int being made, Mr Crampton desired that it might be 


publie that the British Government did not recruit or raise soldiers 





in the United States; and he made known his instructions to Mr. Marey, 
who then expressed himeclf « itistied. ‘The passage of persons wishing to go 
into Cana nlist was paid, and Judge Kane laid down the rule that to 
pay the pass goof mem fo a foreign port and then enlist them is no violation 
of internation sal law. Those persons whose passage to Canada was paid went 


upon arriving there, they were not bound to enter into 

and, in point of fact, a large number of them preferred 
undertaking work in Canada, correspondence of a not very amicable 
choracter has taken plac e¢ between the two Governments; but the transac- 
t it refers are bygone transactions, and from the commence- 


lunteers; and, 
the Lritish service, 


tions to which 
m the British Government have disclaimed all intention of infringing in 








an ty v of the United States I say, then, that any difference of 
opinion W may exist has reference to bygone transactions ; and I cannot 
believe the two nations, having been bound together, as the noble Earl has 

rved, by such unity of interests, that such a question as this is not ca- 
pable ofa speedy and amicable solution. With the conduct of Mr. Crampton 
we are perfectly satisfied; for I am convinced that neither intentionally, 
nor unintentionally, nor accidentally, did he violate ~~ law of the United 
Stu I therefore do hope that the question will be brought to a satis- 
factory solution. But [I do not think that that result would have been pro- 
moted by any allusion to it in the Queen’s Speech; and sorry indeed should 


to think that the 
nything like con- 


Au imtic were 
them with a 


1 be if our friends on the other side of the 
nee of any allusion to them was treating 
lisrespect. 


yy disr 





s hardly, my Lords, necessary for me to say, that I deplore, in com- 
m with = noble Earl, the magnitude of the loss which we have sustained 
by the fall of Kars. I ean only say that the whole of the papers connected 
wit the tte t, from the time when Colonel Williams was sent out by her 
Maj. *s Government down to the latest peried, shall be laid before Par- 
liam ant; and [ must beg of your Lordships to suspend your judgment until 
y shall have had an opportunity of seeing those papers. ‘The noble Earl 
has alluded to reports which have been widely circulated with regard to the 
fecline said to exist in the French Government or the French nation with 
respect to assistance having been withheld from Kars. Ido not mean to 


vy that the French press may not have broached the idea that, if the war 
were to be carried into Asia Minor, it would be a waste of French blood and 
bs h treasure for English purposes; but I must give the most unqualified 
denial to the supposition that such is the opinion of the French Emperor or 





of the French Government. 
* With respect to the negotiations for peace, Tam sure that your Lord- 
ships will feel that if would be indiscreet in me on the present oceasion to 
iv te your Lordships more information upon the subject than I should ns 
stri justified in doing; and I think, as the gracious Speech of her M: 


j ty Re indicated A. e course which has been pursued, that I need hevdiy 
id that ler Majesty’s Government, fully relying on the support of Par- 





liatuent and the pe het of this country, had intended and were pre- 
pared to carry on tne war with much greater means than they have hi- 
th possessed, Her Majesty’s Government never were disinclined to listen 
to overtures of peaee, and they were all along anxious to bring the war 
to.» satisfactory conclusion, It cert: tinly was not for England and France 
to make amy overtures to Russia; and L think we can understand, and, | 
had almost said, can respect, the motives which induced Russia not to make 
overtures to us but Austria was in a position to proffer her good offices ; 
ind the time that she chose for doing it was an excellent one, when the ap- 
proac] vinter rendered the cessation of hostilities necessary. But it was 
ul ion which Austria offered. She simply offered to ascertain and 
t nown a St. Petersburg the terms upon which the Allies would con- 


sent to perce; and [ must do the Austrian Government the justice to say, 
thet from the first they admitted the necessity that terms should be 
clear and precise, in orde «' _ do away as much as possible with the chance 


those 





of: ion, and, avoiding those misunderstandings and compli- 
catio wrose last year, to bring the negotiations to a successful issue 
It v ble for her Majesty” s Government, according to their sense of 
duty, to refuse those good offices. However contident they might have been 
t not] commelan would have increased the military fame of England, 


and might have led to a treaty of a different and more comprehensive cha- 
t r, yet anticipations would have been wholly unjustifiable if they 
had induced us to prolong the war when a prospect appeared of attaining 
t : : for which that war was undertaken; and, notwithstanding the 
1 nimates this country, I believe that the cool judgment 
and vig ht reason of the people of En; gland will ; approve the course which we 
have taken. The original proposal of Austria was to communicate thos 


such 


spirit which now 











t to Russia on her own responsibility ; but we saw that it would be 
1 3 for Austria to send those terms to St. Petersburg without the sanc- 
t the Allies. And here let me say that there was no disrespect in- 
tended either to Sardinia or to Turkey b “y omitting them from the Queen’s 
8; 1 Wo are deeply sensible of the courage which Sardinia has evinced, 
and of the manner in which she embarked in the contest, and in which she 
h irried out her engagements ; but we thought that it was simply neces- 
s or her Majesty to declare that, in concert with her Allies, she had con- 
sented t ept the good offices of Austria with the Emperor of Russia. 
Austria, however, became a party to the terms in - stion ; she made herself 
responsible for them; and she entered into engagements to break off her 
dip! itie relations with Russia if they were ré jecte d, and afterwards to 
concert with the Allies as to the means of coneeing Russia. Those terms 
v sent by the Austrian Minister te St. Petersburg: he was to ask for a 
categorical answer, yes or no. He was simply the bearer of a despatch; he 
was forbidden to discuss its contents, and he was on no account ; ) admit any 
m tions or counter-propositions whatever, is answer of Russia was 
tran ted direct to Vienna, It was not in the form required by Austria, 
but contained some very important modifications; and the Austrian Go- 
vernment thereupon informed the Russian Minister at Vienna, that unless 


| in these reports will be very rapidly diminished, 


| to Paris as the negotiator on her behalf. 


| ments of her Maj sty *s Government are entirely shared by th 


that the negotiations for peace have 
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| which she proceeded last year, 


| them by diplomatic 
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a categorical answer were receive - within a stated period, the oe ante 
ister with the whole of the mission at St. Petersburg would leave th; at « 
and passports would be sent to the Russian Legation at Vienna. 'Th * 
communicated by Prince Gortschakoff to his Government ; upon whi: ts 
aceeptance pure and simple was sent by telegraph to Vie nna. The 
spatches containing it arrived at Vienna on the 24th instant. The qs, 
stance of it was communicated to her Majesty’s Government the day before 
yesterday; and the plan which is proposed to be adopted is this That th 
terms which have been accepted by Russia shall be ag reed to by the repre. 
sentatives of the Allies at Vienna; that the re presentatives shi ll then sign 
a short protocol, agrecing that the preliminaries shall be signed at Paris 
that = armistice shall be entered upon, and that the provisions of th 
treaty shall then be determined. Although I shall not enter further at pre- 
sent into the terms or duration of the armistice, and think that it would p 
be right to discuss it at this time, yet I must take the opportunity of saying 
that I entirely agree with the noble Earl opposite that it should be of 4} 
she test possible duration. 

‘I have now informed your Lordships of the present state of affairs: q) 
T will not de ny that great doubt and anxie ty are entertained as to the resul 
It is impossible to deny that doubt is felt as to the sincerity with whj 
Russia may have acce pte d the conditions. The very readiness wal h she 
has shown in accepting them has increased that doubt ; and the manner 
after having purely and simply a cepted t 
terms then proposed, has still further added to it. We can only hope th 
Russia is sincere—for my own part I believe that she is. 1 think that Rys. 
sia desires a peace ; and I think that the Emperor of Russia has shown gy 
moral courage in at once accepting terms which he has reason to belieys 
displeasing to the War party in Russia. I hope he will continue to exhjhj: 
the mane moral courage, and that he will, without any attempt 
abide by the letter aan spirit of these terms Should he do so, I think y 
have a prospect of speedily obtaining that which has throughout been th 
object of the war—a safe and honourable peace, By an honow! ible peace 
I mean a peace which will be honourable to both parties, for a peace whi 
would degrade Russia would not be a safe peaee. For my own part, I thin 
that Russia has aceepted conditions which will cast no stain upon her, §} 











Mm 


at evasiox 





must be aware that the aggressive policy which has been imputed toh 
is the cause of alarm and irritation to Europe, and that it will be resisted 
and it is on that account that she has been required and has consented t 


give guarantees for maintaining the independence of the Ottoman empir 
I say there is no dishonour or degradation cast wpon Russia by the a 
ance*of these terms; the only dishonour will be in the evasion of them, 

** But, my Lords, our sincerity in these negotiations is also called int 
question. Your Lordships may probably be aware, that throughout th 


Continent of Europe we are accused of insincerity in accepting these « 

ditions. It has been said that, though we have d them, we meant 
continue the war, simply because we want more not for any definit 
end, but in the expectation that another campaign would be productive « 
more military glory, which would serve to compensate us for the sacrifices 
we have made. I mention these reports, because they have been widels 
cireulated and pretty generally belic ved, id also because I desire on th 
part of her Majesty's Government to give to them the most unqualified de- 


accept 


war, 








nial. (Cheers.) Wowever much we may be aware of the spirit which ani 
mates the country ; however much it may be regretted that the vast prey 
rations which we have made preparations such as there has been no iz 
stance of before in the wagon of this country—should not be turned to a 
count, and should not be made to redound to the military and naval fan 
of England; yet lam poten ee that the number of persons who put fait 


when it is seen that, not- 


withstanding all the efforts we have made, and all the sacrifices we hay 
undergone, » hold faithfully to the conditions which we have once ac- 
cepted, ut, should an attempt be made to deprive us of the conditions 


which we have a right to demand, and to which we have already agreed 
then L believe the os nople of this country would be as one man. The y woul 
not consider any sacrifice great to « arry on the war; and we mig 
then expect condition very different nature from those which 

Majesty's Government have now accepted, and to which they will frank 
and honourably adhere. (Cheers.) 

** There is another reason which has induced me to 
and I hope it is not presumptuous in me to allude to it, as it is of 
Her Majesty has been pleased to “i sire that I should g 
: However gladly I should have de- 
enedly L may distrust n y own powers 


s too 
s ofa hy 


allude to these r- 
ports ; 
personal nature, 


clined this honour, and however unfeig 
satisfactorily to conduct negotiations which involve so many ‘intricate 
complicated questions, yet I feel it my duty to obey her Majesty's com 
mands, and to place any experience I may have gained in the matters likel 
to be diseussed at her dispos ul. Whatever power of usefulness, however, 


might possess, would be entirely extinguished if it were thought that I 
dertook—or was capable of undertaking—that mission with any other ‘ 
ject than that of bring ing it to a successful issue. (Cheers.) Acting 


the part of her Majesty's Government, I shall enter upon negotiations wit 
a sincere desire for peace; and it will be with unfeigned regret if I have 
withdraw from them with the conviction that peace is impossible on tert 
consistent with the dignity and honour of this country. And, my Lords, 
think I may say, without any violation of official reserve, that the set 
Emperor 
o say, that the judgment 


the French. I hope it is not pre sumptuous in met 
honourable conduct 


firmness, and moderation, the straightforward and t 
his Majesty’s Government in these matters, are beyond all praise. | I 
Emperor of the French desires peace, but h will make no peace which 1 
inconsistent with the dignity and honour of France. Like her Majest 
Government, he is determined that the naval and military preparati 
shall go on with uninterrupted activity, in order that both countries shi 
be completely prepared for war on the very day on which it is underst 
failed.”” (Cheers.) - 
When the question was put, the Address was vgreed to with 
dissentient voice. 

In the House of Commons, Byno. } 


oceaslo 


the Address was moved by Mr. 
an easy, fluent style, he ran over the natural to the 
tour hing with a free hand on the paragraphs of the Royal Speech; 2 
urging Ministers, should they find that Russia merely intended to ¢ 
intrigues out of what th y had won by the sw 

to appeal to the patriotism of Parliament and the good sense of 
country—to that great branch of the which only needs a ft 
op portunity for exercising its multiform power with success, and t 
army now inured to the hazards of war—and the event could not! 
doubtful. Mr. Baxter, the seconder of the Address, tr ated of tt 
unanimity of the country in supporting the war; the losses of Russia 
and the alternative of war. The people do not want to 5 
a repetition of what occurred last year. He urged two things upe" 
Ministers,—not to submit to any delay in carrying on the proceedings 

the conference; and not to omit a single preparation necessaTy fol 
another campaign. ‘ Unless all possible means are taken to streng gthen 
our army and nayy, the noble Lord at the head of the Government mus‘ 
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nderstand that he will have to encounter not only an enemy abroad, 
but a dissatisfied people at home.” 

Mr. Disraexi spoke briefly. He began by expressing his satisfaction 
that her Majesty should have acceded to conditions which she hopes may 
nrove ** the foundation of a and honourable peace’ that sh 
will not los« sight of th obj cts of the war Ile could not criticize the 
terms of peace, for no authentic information on the subject was befor: 
the House; and he hoped that under these circumstances the House 
would exercise ‘* that prudent but high-spirited reserve which, while it 
shrinks from embarrassing a Minister on whom is about to devolve the 
fulfilment of so difficult a duty, will at the 

tmost vigilance——I will not say 
ceedings.” No little advantage will be gained from the prosecution of 
negotiations while Parliament is Phe fact that Parliament is 
ssembled will exercise a salutary moral influence on the eunferences. Mi 
Disracli said that he was glad to hear—so many statements had been mad 
on the subject by persons in authority 


safe and 


same time watch with the 


suspicion—the course of all his pro- 


sitting 


that Government, in attempting to 





conclude a peace, will seck to attain the purposes for which the war was 
undertaken. <A noble Lord assured the ether House that one of the 
objects of the war was to vindicate the oppressed nationalities, Ina 


few days that noble Lord w: 


her Majesty’s Councils: of course, 
fervid enthusiasm to the cooler 
showed, at all events, that gentlemen 
deprecated the continuance of the war for the sake of adding lustre to 
ourarms. ‘The abstract principle that we should war to 
gratify the vanity or support the reputation of the community is ques- 
tionable; but in any case it docs not apply to our cireumstances. The 
lustre of our arms has not been dimmed. He could not easily describe 
the immensity of the resources at our disposal and the energy we have 


s called to take one of the highest places in 
the object wus to subject his too 
Cabinet society! It 
should be cautious. Mr. Disracli 


atmosph« re of 


conunue a 


But it is monstrous to say that nations should never 
to win great victories that will figure 
among the decisive battles of the world. ‘That would be to degrade us 
from the vindicators of public law to the gladiators of history. Mr 
Disracli alluded to the serious catastrophe of Kars, with its Omission 
from the Speech; and said that the Government must fully understand, 
that it is a subject upon which the country and the House will expect 
[ lhe House cheered re peat dly 
defenders of Kars.) At the 


already displayed. 


engage in war unless they are sure 
£ Pp 





and require the most ample explanation 
as the speaker uttered a brief culogy on th 


| 
| 
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is done in conformity with duty, and to ma t displeasure if ¢ 


has been misplaced 


Mr. Rorrvck observed that the punishment of Minister is buta 


poor recompense for the loss of honour In his view, it was for P - 
ment to watch over the interest of England and chalk out the ITst 
which the Minister should pursue lie had no confidence in Lord Pal- 
merston. * We have scen a great country brought imprudently into 
war; we have seen that war inefticiently conducted; it becomes our duty 
to see that we do not con t of that v ir with diss ce,” M Roel k 
took Lord Palmerston to task for not telling them why we w 
He would supply the noble Lord's plac We went to wa 
interest of humanity We shamefully allowed Russia to ] ie her d 
signs, until she threatened the existence of Turkey One Mi po 
of the territories of Turkey, Russia would b formidable to Engl ] 
India. When Russia crossed the Pruth, England, taking fri saw 
Russia becoming dangerous to her, and went to war; still for tl nt 
rests of humanity, for the interests of England and of humanity 
Having set this forth, Mr. Roebuck entered upon a sweepir rit ’ 
our campaigns; he declared that our honour is tarnished ; and prophesied 
that if peace be made Russia will be in Constantinople in ten year H 
also criticized the Austrian propositions, and called upon the House to 
watch carefully over the negotiations 

Sir Dr Lacy Evans did not agree with Mr. Roebuck as to the origin 
of the war He did not see the slightest ground for being alarmed at 
Russian projects on our Indian bord We went to war, not to protect 
India, but to defend civilization and enforce public law 
tions, Sir De Lacy regarded the terms offered as the min 





could be accepted by u 


The debate rapidly died away. Short speeches were made by M 
Srarrorp, on the excellent condition of our hospitals at th it of war; 
and by Lord Joun Manners, who desired that the territory of Tw!) 
in Asia should be amply secured 

The Address was agreed to without a dissentient 

Loxp Wensieypaue’s Lire-Preract 

In the last section of his speech on Thursday Lord Derny drew at- 
tention to the creation of a life-peerage He supposed that could y 
have been done “ to try the prerogative of the Crown The ll ‘ 
should carefully consicdk r whether it will, can, or ought to submit t 


exercise of a prerogative which has been dormant three or fou hundred 








close of his speech, he referred to the possibility of a slip between the | years, which might | sed to swamp the House, and which at no time 
cup and the lip in the peace negotiations. was ever sanctioned as conferring the right to sit and vote in Par- 
* All this I admit; but we have at least the satisfaction of knowing, that | liament. 
f her st uls r rot ions whicl no 0 o ed wr. . : 
if her Majesty fails in the negotiation which are now about to be carried Earl GRANVILLE said, that the discussion of this subject should not be 
on—if the conditions of peace, of which the noble Lord is cognizant but | " 1. } : , ’ 
: oe ae ; " | confined to the Law Lords, but be shared in by all. Lord Campne i con- 
with which we are unacquainted, may not effect that great result whieh is | } ' . ont loubts whether what had beer 
} . ‘ r ( 1 Ss rw cnt mh I aou \ ( wr what ‘ yer 
now generally expected and generally desired—we have the satisfaction of | urred; Dut sad D . SOrcaals = hi si * 71 , “7 “ 
: . . tl} f 8] oul ) rae rout the 
knowing that her Majesty may appeal with confidence to her Parliament to | d me Was ] wiul whether, if desirable, it « oul Ll be don we it th 
. : . » ‘ r ) ‘ 7 
support her in a renewed struggle ; and that there is no sum which Parlia- | @uthority of Parliamen It mi ht turn out that it was within the ] 
ment will not cheerfully vote, or her people cheerfully raise, to vindicate | Togative of the Crown, and then their Lordships could consider whether 
her honour and maintain the independence and interests of her kingdom.”’ | the prerogative had been wisely exercised 
(Cheers.) Finally, Lord Derny announced that Lord St. Leonards will bring th 
A pause of a few moments ensued Then Lord Paumerston, rising, | question forward on Thursday next. 
said he had waited to the last moment to sce if any other Member wished ‘ 
“A 7 GOVERNMENT MEASURES. 
to express his opinions. He complimented the mover and seconder of \ " 
; | Mr. Hayrer eave notice of cleven bill 
the address on that strain of eloquence and good feeling that must hav« : ; , ' 
” A bill to amend th | Partnership ; i bill for the in raul 
gratified the House: he hoped they would often renew the display. H« R lat , ws ( : bill ¢ ‘ on 
~ . . ’ tegulation of Joimt-S h mpanies ; a bil to regulate certain hk i the 
was bound also to say that nothing could be more becoming than the | }fouse of Commons; a bill to amend the Acts relating to Metropolitan P 
position filled by Mr. Disracli, and the course he had taken on that ocea- | a bill to provide for th re effectual Police in Counties and Boroughs in 
sion. Lord Palmerston entirely agreed, that when great national ques- | England and Wales; bill for the better Regulation of the Corporation of 
the City of London; a bill for the Abolition of Passing Tolls, and for the 


tions are pending between the Government of this and other countries, 
so far from being hurtful, the p 
the Government, and is a check upon it should it wish to depart from its 
duty. Therefore, although it has been rumoured that Government 
tended to propose an adjournment, such a thought has never passed 
through their minds. With regard to th any 
step is taken—as soon as Ministers can consistently with the public in- 
terest do so—they will give the Ilouse every information. It will not 
be their duty to urge the country to continue the war, if we can now 
accomplish those objects for which the war was underti ken. 

“* No doubt, the resources of the country are unimpaired, No doubt, th 
naval and military preparations which have becn making during the past 
twelve months, which are now going on, and which will be completed in 
the spring, will place this country in a position, as regards the continuance 
of hostilities, in which it has not stood since the commencement of the war 
We should, therefore, be justified in expecting that another campaign 
should another campaign be foreed upon us—would result in suc 
which might perhaps entitle us to require, perhaps 
even better conditions than those which have been offered to us and have 
been accepted by us. But if the conditions which we now hope to obtain are 
such as will properly satisfy the objects for which we are contending—if 
they are conditions which we think it is our duty to accept, and with which 
we believe the country will be satisfied—then undoubtedly we should b 


resence of Parliament gives strength to 
in- 


negotiations, as soon as 


enable us to obtain, | inquire into the press 


wanting in our duty, and should not justify the confidence which the coun- | 


try has reposed in us, if we rejected terms of that description merely for the 
chance of greater sucecsses in another campaign hese were the feclings 
which actuated her Majesty's Government. We felt, like many others in 
this country, that the future chances of the war were in our favour ; we felt, 
like many others in this country, that the available resources of the enc 
with whom we are contending were daily diminishing, while our resources, 
our preparations, and our means of carrying on the war, were continu lly 


increasing. But we felt that we should not be justified in rejecting ever- 
tures which promised the possibility of a safe and honourable peace, merely 
for the prospect of obtaining even greater successes in another yea of 


war. 

sued,” 
England has no need to continue hostilities for the sake of glory ; 

j glory or victories 


Sir, I think the country will approve the course which we have pur- 
and 
if our objects can be gained by other means, not for 
shall we continue the war. Ina strain of high eulogy Lord Palmerston 
referred to the gallant defenders of Kars: defeat was most honourable 
to those who surrendered, more honourable than many successful re- 
sistances recorded in history. Government have taken all the 
in their power to obtain the exchange of General Williams and his brave 
companions; and he trusted that they would in due course be regularly 
exchanged. Making some slight references to measures of domestic im- 
provement, Lord Palmerston concluded by assuring the House that they 
were prepared to enter on the negotiations on the footing suggested by 
Mr. Disraecli—that Ministers should not be embarrassed by premature 


mcasures 


discussions, but that Parliament should reserve its right to confirm what | 






a bill to amend the Law of Vacei- 
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Novices ol Morton, 


Among the more prominent notices of motion given on Thursday, wer 
thes 
Mr. SrTarrorp, to move for n the Army Medical 


1 Committec | : 
ubject ol National Kduca- 


o 
solutions on the 


ment; Lord Joun Kussein, R 
tion in England and Wales; Sir De Lacy Evans, the Abolition of Pur- 
chase in the Army; Sir Wini1aAM Cay, bill to abolish Church-rat ll 
the to be moved on an “early day.’ On Thursday next, Mr. Henry 
BAILLIE proposes to mo Resolutions expressing disapprobation of tl 
course pursued by the Government in employing agents mn foreign countries 
for the Enlistment of Foreigners in defiance of the law of the countries 
On Tuesday week, Major ReEp proposes to move for a d« lect Comm t 
nt system of conducting the affairs of the Army ind 
on Thursday, Mr. WILLIAMS proposes to move for a Committee to mquire 
into the Administration of the Navy. Mr. Couurer fixes Thursday for the 
introduction of a bill to transfer the Jurisdiction of the Keclesiastical Courts 








to the Common I Courts. On the 12th February, Mr. NAprER will ask 
leave to in uce a bill, as a measure of administrative reform, to 
provision f ponsible Department of Public Justice 
New Memuers anp New Waits 
The f llowing Members took the oaths and their seats on the first d J 
of the session,—Sir Charles Napier, for Southwark; Mr. William 
Cowper, for Hertford; Mr. Robert Lowe, for Kidderminster ; Mr. Bou- 


verie, for Kilmarnock 
Meath; 


Mr. Rust, for 


Major Sibthorp, 1 Lincoln ; 
Mr. Bond, for Armagh ; Captain Jolliffe, for the city of 
ILuntingdonshire; Lord Gifford, for Totne 
New writs were ordered to issue for Taunton, in the room of Mr. La- 
bouchere; for Leeds, in the room of Mr. Baines; for the county of 
Wigton, in the room of Lord Dalrymple; for Edinburgh, in the room of 
Mr. Macaulay; for Newcastle-on-Tyne, in the room of Blackett ; 
Rochester, in the room of Mr. Francis Villiers; for Cambridge, in the 
room of Mr. Goulburn; for Midhurst, in the room of Mr, Walpole. 


Mr. M‘Evoy, for 
Wells ; 





Che Court. 
Tur QvEEN has had a good spell of business this week. On Wednesday 
morning. she arrived at Buckingham Palace from Windsor Castle ; and 
held a Court and Privy Council in the afternoon, At the Court, M. 
Musurus, the Turkish Ambassador, delivered his new credentials ; Mr. 
Alfred Riicker, Minister of the Hanse Towns, had his first audience ; and 
Sir Henry Bulwer had an audience on his return from Tuscany. The 
Queen conferred the honour of Knighthood upon Mr, Baron George Bram- 
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well, Mr. William C. Roe, Chief Justice « 
Puisne Judge at Bombay ; Mr. Willi 


f Ceylon; Mr. Matthew Sausse, 
m E. Logan, Director of the 


Geological Survey in Canada; Mr. Benson Maxwell, Recorder of Prince 


of Wales’s Island; Mr. Richard M‘Causland, Recorder of Singapore 
Her Majesty delivered to Lord Gough his gold stick of office as Colonel 
of the Royal Horse Guards 

At the Privy Council, the Speech for the opening of Parliament was 
sanctioned by the Queen; and her Majesty pricked the list of Sheriffs 
for England and Wales. The Lord Chancellor, Earl Granville, Lord Pal- 
merston, Lord Panmure, and Mr. Baines, had audience of her Majesty. 

The Queen opened Parliament in state on Thursday. The cortége, 
consisting of the state coach and six carriages, and an escort of Hors« 
Guards, left Buckingham Talace at a quarter to two, and returned 
thither at three o'clock. At twenty minutes past four, the Queen and 
Court returned to Windsor Castle; and arrived there about a quarter 
past five. 

“Still Water Runs Deep” anda *t A Game of Romps” were the the- 
atrical entertainments at Windsor Castle on Monday 

The list of the Queen’s guests includes the Earl and Countess Stan- 
hope, Lord and Lady John Russell, Lord and Lady Stanley of Alderley, 
Mr. and Mrs. William Cowper, Mr. Macaulay, Mr. Pemberton Leigh, 
Admiral Richard Dundas, Sir Richard Airey, Major-General Dupuis, 
Captain Keppel, R.N., and Colonel Simmons, her Majesty's Commis- 
sioner at the Head-quarters of the ‘Turkish Army. 


Che Aletropalis. 

The Administrative Reform Association, after a long period of inac- 
tivity, held a meeting on Saturday, at the London Tavern, “to take into 
consideration the circumstances connected with the fall of Kars.” The 
President, Mr. Samuel Morley, took the chair. There were only three 
Members of Parliament on the platform,—Mr. Lindsay, Mi Apsley Pel- 
latt, and Mr. Tite; the other chief persons were Mr. Ingram Travea 
Mr. Gassiot, Mr. Alfred Bate Richards, Mr. Mechi, and Mr. Frederick 
Lawrence. The chairman, in bringing under the notice of the meeting 
a memorial to the Queen touching the fall of Kars, did not keep very 
closely to that topic, but discoursed also on ** the ] : 
which appointments are made”; the impropriety of sending the Duke of 
Cambridge to the Council of War at Paris; the indifference of the peopl 
to administrative reform, and their culpability in not electing inde- 
pendent representativ 


Ile hoped, that at the next el 
London will secure at lk l 
i i 


ist one honest man who “ wil 
Government l 
guide it in the right direction... The memorial which was read and 
adopted set forth, that during the whol period of the siege of Kars 
thousands of her Majesty’s troops, and Turkish troops, and an immense 
neral Beatson had ap- 


fleet of transports, remained ineffective that G 
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who will not impede Government in its proper work, but 


. i ’ ’ ] 
plied to Lord Stratford for permission to march his 4000 Bashi-Bazouks 
to the relief of Kars, and that the very soldiers had petitioned to be sent, 
but that neither general nor soldiers got any answer from the British 


Ambassador; and that General Williams sent thirty-six d patches, de- 


manding relict, he received a single reply trom Lord Stratford 
The memori pray that her Majesty will “direct a full and public 
inquiry into t of the circumstances involved in the fall of Kars.” 

The adopt t s memorial constituted the sole business of the meet- 


ing; but the j * continued to be discursive Mr. Gassiot was not 
sure that he * thor ighly understood the ibject”’ on which he was 


sp aking, but he was determined to say out what he had to say—what 
is said in private society There is a growing tendency to shift re- 


sponsibility to irrespon ible parties. This proposition he illustrated by 
telling the meeting that the late Brigadier Mayne was summoned from 
India to form th« Cavalry of the Turkish Contingent; that when he wa 
preparing for the appointment he was told that it must first be sane- 
tioned by Prince Albert; and that ultimately th ppointment did not 
take place, not because Lord Hardinge objected to Brigadier Mayne, but 
because Prince Albert did. Now when the name of the Prince Consort 
is made the scapegoat for imbecility and incapacity, then indeed it is 
time for the c ‘ 


im yf \ 
untry to complain of responsibility being thrown 
sponsible shoulders, Ile narrated two instance: ; of the 
tem.” 

** A captain in the Navy—a young and active officer, ¢ specially 
sant with naval gunnery— had made himself acquainted, under very peculia 
circumstances, with all the soundings about Cronstadt up to St. Petersburs 
This was known to the Admiralty; but when he asked for a command in 
the Baltic, to which he was entitled from his rank, instead of sending him 
where his services would have been valuable to his country, they dé spatched 
him with troops to the Cape of Good Hopx Who could say what might 
not have been done had Sir Charles Napier had this officer with him in th 
Baltic in the first campaign. In the same way they had sent a young naval 
eadet, who had been at school in St. Petersburg, and who could speak Rus- 
sian like a native, to the West Indies ; where of all places he would have 
least chance of turning this valuable acquisition to account, and where he 
would be soonest likely to lose it.”’ 

Mr. Ingram Travers and Mr 


on irre- 


* red-tap Vs- 


conver- 


Lindsay also followed Mr. Gassiot on to 


the delicate ground of Prince Albert's influence Mr. Travers said the 
inquiry demanded would give the “honest” portion of the Cabinet an 
opportunity of exculpating themselves 

It would also let daylight into the arrangements of our diplomatic service ; 
and it would, more than anvthi nation of the necessity 
for carrying reform into the very highest branches of the public sé rvice 
It was to the Crown, not to the Ministers, 1 to the House of Commons, 
that they must look for this inquiry. The responsibility would rest on the 
highest personage in the realm; and he felt sure that it needed but a for- 
cible expression of public opinion to induce her Majesty to give the people 
satisfaction in this matter. 

On the subject of the secret and unconstitutional influence at the 
present moment exercised over the Executive, which is doing much harm, 
Mr. Lindsay said 

He was not now 


e else, convinee the 






iwainst ] 


about to make any charges individus 
but, as a good constitutional man, rmined to maintain 
the constitution, which he respected, and which he believed to be 
the best in the world. But it could not be maintained if the Executive, 
placed in power by the people, was not allowed to exercise its own judg- 
ment. This was a point for the Administrative Reform Association to 
work at; and, if they succeeded in curbing that influence within its proper 
limits, none would thank them more than the noble lord at the head of thi 
Government, and the honest portion of the Cabinet over which he presides 


he was dete 
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| that the terms as they stand are vague and unsatisfactory. Mi 


| the mortgage and bond debts of the Commission.” Mr 
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rhey would feel grateful to any one who would relieve them from an jp. 
fluence which is tying their hands, and which prevents them from doine 
that which they believe to be necessary for the honour and glory of the 
country they govern. P 

Mr. Lindsay also read a letter from a ‘ Brigadicr-General” of the 
Turkish Contingent, bitterly complaining against “the he vd-quarters 
party’ in the Crimea, who are jealous of the Indian officers of the Con. 
tingent, as the cause of the inactivity of that body of troops 
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‘The inhabitants of Westminster” 
St. Martin's Hall on Wednesday, 
any peace on terms inconsistent with the honour and dignity of this 
country.”’ Mr, Charles Westerton took the chair. , 
large, and, as it ultimately turned out, the Chartist element predominated, 
Sir De Lacy Evans sent a letter expressing his concurrence in the object 
for which the meeting was called, but stating that as it would be his 
duty to speak in the House of Commons the next day he did not see that 
it would serve any useful purpose to speak in St. Martin’s Hall. The 
Honourable Charles Smythe Vereker moved, and Mr. Alfred Bate Rich- 
ards seconded, a resolution to the effect that an armistice ought not to 
be concluded until preliminaries of peace wert signed, and that “no 
treaty will be satisfactory which does not secure to the Allies an indem- 
nity for the expenses of the war, and which does not guarantee the inte- 
grity and independence of the Turkish empire.’ Both speakers declared 
Rich- 
ards summed up his view of the matter neatly enough: ‘ We have had 
a sham war; we have had a sham blockade; now we are drifting into 
a sham peace.” Major Lyon, who followed, had lately returned from the 
East : from what he saw he was satisfied that through ignorance, if not 
through treachery, the army had been allowed to starve. Turkey could have 
fought betteralone. Russia, unable to maintain the war, now sued for peace ; 
but the best policy for us is to fight it out So far all h ud gone smoothly, 
But here Mr. Finlen, Chartist, interposed a resolution, demanding the 
impeachment of * the present negotiators,”’—that is, the Ministers. Mr, 
Ilart, who seconded the resolution, reminded the meeting that it had as- 
sembled on the anniversary of the death of Charles I1.; and ‘shall the 
people,’ he asked, ‘* who once took a King into open court, tried him be- 
fore his country, and rolled his head on the scaffold, shrink from doing 
justice to Ministers?” Great was the confusion and cheering. Other 
members of the party spoke; the original movers in thi 
swamped ; and the Chartists tumultuously carried their resolution, 


assembled in public m 


eting in 


‘to protest against the conclusion of 


The audience was very 


matter were 


The Lord Mayor entertained his rival, the President of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, and a large number of the 
Board, at dinner on Wednesday. The ¢ ity potentate said he was anxious 
- harmonious relations established between the Board and the 
Corporation.” Mr. Thwaites reciprocated this anxiety ; and thanking the 
Lord Mayor for his * splendid hospitality,” naively hoped he should * se¢ 
it often renewed,” 


meme rs ot the 


to see 





The statements put forward last weck respecti he Westminster Im- 
provement Commission have drawn forth an answer from one of the 
parties indirectly concerned— Mr. Mason, the solicitor to the Commission, 
He distinctly denies that the law-costs wer 100,082/. and 148,813/,” 
The fact is, he says, that the total amount of 
f business transacted for the Commission, is 


law-costs ever received or 


claimed by his firm, for 
29,509/. 2s. 6d. ; and the larger sums referred to are “ chiefly interest on 

Mason deni 
that he has ever exercised a control forbidden by the provisions of the acts 
he has always acted ** under the direction and authority of the Cor 
missioners.” The statement circulated last week, he savs, 








; was derived 
rv unauthorized document He thinks that the suit now 
ioners an opportunity of 

| osition of the bondholders 
‘‘a capital inadequate to the magnitude of the 
tate of the money-market at the com- 


from ¢ X-parte 
pending in Chancery will afford the Con 
and he refers the pres¢ 





stating their cas¢ 
to thes 
undertaking, the unfavourabl 
mencement and during the progress of the works, and the 
the property in the line of Victoria Street.” 

Mr. Croysdill, the accountant of the Commission, has also favoured 
the public ‘with a correction. He shows that the amount of bonds in 
wtual circulation, instead of being 977,0507., is 686,980/. But he ad- 
mits that there were 290.0807. worth of bonds, in addition, lodged as 
collateral security with the mortgagees—figures that bring back the total 
to 977,060/. “If the means could have been raised to get the ground 
covered, the assets would have more than sufficed to meet all demands,” 

The adjourned meeting of the Eastern C 
was held, at the London Tavern, on Tuesday; Mr. Waddington in the 
chair. Two proposals, it may be recollected, were submitted to the 
mecting last week,—one, to continue the Committee of Investigation; 
and an amendment on that, to the effect, that Mr. Waddington should 
continue to be Chairman of the Company. The results of the poll de- 
manded on Friday were stated on Tuesday. For the amendment, there 
were 21,120 votes, re presenting 1,452,220/. of stock, including 552 prox- 
ies, representing 1,174,880/. stock Against the amendment, were 15,704 
votes, representing 927,480/. stock, including 175 proxies, representing 
231,500/. stock. This gave to Mr. Waddin of 29 pro- 
prietors, representing 524,740/7. stock, and 5421 votes rhe announce- 
ment was received with cheers and groans. Some recriminatory dis- 
cussion arose on a motion to print the names of the 
on the poll; a motion ultimately agreed to. Mr. Ball M.P. boasted of 
the “moral triumph” gained by the Committee; a triumph M1 Wad- 
dington claimed for himself, as he, after being assailed in a most vindic- 
tive manner, had refuted his calumniators, and had received the suppo! 
of a majority of the shareholders 
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The Court of Queen's Bench have granted an application, made by Mr. 
Sergeant Wilkins, on behalf of Palmer of Rugeley, that the venue of Pal- 
mer’s trial shall be changed to any other county than Stafford rhe appl 
cation was supported by affidavits from Palmer, and Mr. Smith his solicitor, 
declaring that he should not obtain a fair trial at Stafford, and praying th 
the venue might be changed to London in order to facilitate the 
of scientific witnesses for the defence. Lord Campbell expressed a hope 
the press would now abstain from discussion on the subject ; 
that the Court would know how to punish those who, actuated by im] 
motives, discussed the matter, 
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The Stockton and Hartl 
upon the Town-Clerk of Stockton-on-Tees 
nal information against the proprictors in the Court of Queen’s Bench; and 
when the rule to show cause made absolute, the counsel for the de- 
fendants said he appeared to express regret on the part of his clients, and to 
retract the injurious expressions. This was accepted by the opposing coun- 
gel, on condition that the de fendants should pay the costs of the action 
Lord Campbell, in ¢ losing the case, expressed his anxiety that the doctrine 
jaid down by the proprietors of this journal should be abandoned, for it was 
utterly untenable,—that a journalist might publish imputations on the 
private character of another, and then imagine that he satistied his duty 
if he offered to open his columns to a contradiction sefore any erimina- 
tory matter is published in a newspaper, great care taken to se 
that there is good foundation for it. It is not the duty of a journalist 
to lay open his columns to slanderous imputations, and then to say that he 
would hear the other side rhat is not the line of proceeding which a 
respectable journalist pursues, and certainly it could not meet with the ap- 
probation of this Court.—Kule discharged on payment of costs by the 
fendants. 

The Court of Queen’s Bench has discharged the rule for a new trial in the 
ase of Carlon Ireland, in which a publican had taken a crossed check, 
ind crossed it anew to another bank An affidavit by the clerk who stole 
the check was the ground for the application—the Court held him to b 
unworthy of credence 

Mr. Jones, ahomeropathist, brou 
wainst a patient, to recover 58/. for journeys and medical attendance The 
lefendent paid 25/. into Several medical gentlemen, who were 
alled as witnesses, said the charges were fair and reasonable. One of them, 
Mr. Watkins, a member of the College of isked to look at 
the prescription of the me ine given to the defendant. He said he 
not make anything of i plaintiff was called ; and he said it prescribed 
lotion 


yl Mercury appears to have published a libel 
The Town-Clerk filed a crimi- 
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ht anaction inthe Court of Common Pleas, 


eourt 
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four ounces of aconite, four ou f belladonna, and an ** ordinary 

f silica.””’ This he further ex i—the * lotio ordinaris’’ is what ho- 
mecopathists call ** flint-wat that is, said the counsel for the defend- 
ant, **‘ what vou would term ut pumpagenis—pump-water with flint in 
it.’ Mr. Watkins said he had never heard of this solution of flint in his 
life It was shown that the h vopathist had, after the first ten or twelve 
visits, offered to call upon his patient as a friend. The Jury were of opinion 
that the 25/. paid into court was a sufficient remuneration 


Judge of the Prerogative Court, gave judgment on 
1 validity of the will and codicil of Mr. Dye« 
il were propounded by M1 Prinsep, one of the 
executors, and the East India ¢ pany rhey wert opposed by Mrs. Dvee 
Sombre, and Mrs. Troup an Baroness Solaroli, the sisters of the late Mr 
Dyce Sombre. The opposition was founded on the that the 

eased was of it he was labouring under monomania when 


Sir John Dodson, the 
Saturday on the dispu 
Sombre Phe md cod 
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the testamentary papers were executed, After going carefully over the evi- 
lence, Sir John D m ea to the conclusion that the testator labours 

under insane delusions in 1845, that he continued to entertain then 
when the papers propounded were executed He therefore pronounced 
wainst the will and codicil, and condemned Mr. Prinsep and the East 


India Company in the f the two other parties 


the Westminster Magistrate, de« 














Some time ago, Mr. Arn ided that a 
abman could not charge f ne child under ten years of age, as an extra 
person, The other day, S " Brown refused to carry a child; and forth- 
with a complaint w t Westminster Police Court Brown con- 
tended that he w ertif y five persons, that Mr. Arnold had 
ided that t rel lie n, but that one was not “Ifa 
is a person,”’ said th Lb he icabman has a right to char f 
it as an extra; if | n’t charge for it, why then it can’t be a person 
Under y« decision, a child under ten years of age don't nstitute a per- 
son, and therefore, us it isn't a person, | refuse to carry it Mr. Arnold 
und Mr. Paynter co 1 t { inion, that alt! ivl i Dm innot 
harge for a child unc t t . he is still bound earry it; but 
is Sa Kt Brown i nder n erroneo Lmpression, they 
would 1 i ‘ LS turdy to the last, asked and obtained 
i week’ I ! . “aes l rivet 

net and Jav the f ‘ wceused of large frauds on Mr. Sleyflers, 
1 commission-agent at Paris, have been set at liberty: by their means M1 
Sleytters got back all his ty; and when they were brought up at 
Guildhall on Saturday, no one att led to prosecute ” Sir William Magnay 
omplained that the crimin il law had been put in force to « btain back the 
property of Mr. Sleyffers, and tl the case against the alleged swindlers 
was abandoned: he t ht ht have been prosecuted to nviction 
is it was, ** this nest of swindl vere to be let loose upon society to carry o1 
their practices with impunit But as no one answered to the call fora 
prosecu t) li t A ! n was obliged to set the prisoners ff 


Wravincial, 


The Members for Manchester, Mr. Milner Gibson and Mr, John Bright 


met some of their friends at a gathering in the Corn Exchange, on Mon- 
day evening The admission was by ticket; about a thousand tickets 
were sold, and many applications were declined The standing chair- 





man, Mr. George Wilson, p ded; Mr. Heywood M.P., General 
Thompson, Sir Elkanah Armitage, and Mr. Joseph Sturge, were on the 
platform In his opening speech, Mr, Wilson said that the meeting 


was a triumphant r 
chester had lost their pop 


the next election, ** Man ter | mad 


Members for Man- 
may take at 


Milner 


futation of the statement that the 
larity Whatever course things 


her decision.” Mr 





Gibson, making some observations on domestic legislation, and the few 
ypportunities that the w had given him of supporting measures of do- 
mestic improvement, lhe had never taken a hobgoblin view of the 
question of war he 1 lieved the West would be overrun by 
the nations of the East. Russia had never come to the West, except by 
the invitation of the West Powe both France and England have 
invoked her assistat in d gone by As for the conditions of peace, 
he was as satisfied with the he was with those of April last; for he 
believed the present solution is not one whit better for the security of 
Europe than that proposed last year by Austria IIe urged a close union 
in the Liberal party, under the banner of * Peace, retrenchment, and 
reform.”’ 

Mr. Bright made the monster speech ; which, in a partially abridged 
forn occupies five I type « lumns of the 7 $ A very larg 
portion of it, not delivered all at once but scattered here and there, wa 
ke \ ited to abus of th pre The whol may iY sun med up in a scl- 
tence The writers of th press had told the peopl that “* Russia is ¢ 
colossal power, that not o1 threatened Turkey—poor, emaciated, de- 


but robust France and robust England there is not a 


repid Turkey 
n write a sentence in English, who, in his opinion, 


soul of them, who « 
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believed it.” Mr. Bright also took the Bishops and Dissenting minis- 
ters to task for forgetting their sacred duties and advocating the war. 
He went into the ** sphere ot poetry,” und contrasted the gross slang of 
the last poem of the Poet Laureate with Lengfellow’s “‘ exquisite poem 
which treats of the legends of the Indian tribes.” In dealing with the 


Bright took great pains to make ouf 

wed objects of the war as any 
unpaigns between 
ulmirable, indeed, 


toa pacifi- 


terms and prospects of peace, Mr 
that “they are just as good for the av 
terms tha wuld have been gained by 


( number of « 
France, England, and Russia.” He 


ought them 








but chiefly because he had reason to believe they would lead 

cation With regard to the Christian protectorate, Russia was quite 
willing, before the war the other powers into a general partners 
ship ; which now, he supposed, would be unde the Limited Liability 


tters not whether they are independ- 
in the power of Russia, or 
regions. People think the 


Danube wonderfully im- 
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Prine 


it will make 


As to the 


states or not; 


Act 
ent 
in her influence over the population ot 
terms of peace referring to t I 
portant ~ 

‘They think, no doubt, 


ipalities, it n 
no diflerence 
those 


le question of the 


that ships are not allowed by the Russians to go 





up the Danube; and some persons have a dark suspicion that ships which 
vo up that river are never allowed to cor back These people seem to be 
guite unaware of this fact, that notwithstanding all that the wise men of 
the newspapers have told you, there is probably not a river in Europe on 
which traffic or commerce have increased during the last ten years 1D @ 


greater ratio than upon the Danube ; 
Then there is the “ rectification” of the Russian territory, the cutting 
off of a little slip from Bessarabia. People may make what estimate they 
please of that, but it was not thought necessary in April last 
* Then we me to the next question—tl neutralization of the Black 
Se: Wonderful words these Ministers of State get up! First we had 
* nterpoise ’ word of thi =) bles; next * limitat ) vhich has 
of tiv llabl What 
! ! erally, 
not my friend 
n when it 
vith re rd t« 


Why, Russia offered the same thing in April It i » resurrection of 

e “fom “ i when these points are secured, | the object 
ittained been ? Fy ince 
100,000 men; the Turkish army has nearly disappeared ; tl 1 of the 
lurkish has been aceclerated nte ce Ruse 
have lost 250.000 men Agair | dl pont 100,000,0002, 5 
Fran n equal or a larger sum; Ri i! probably spent 50,000,0007. 
I portion the cost I ‘*moral loss’”” 

has been enormou he price of food has increased by 25,000,000/, per 
in the last two year In treati on this topr Mr. Bright went 
For a great of years 
o entirely unsatisfactory as the 
t. The banking, tla nd ship- 
“6 } been n ined out of 
‘The balance of power!” 
t the Pre- 
iberties 

King’s 
lieve it 
ther that, if 
il, but 


four; and now Ww l *neutl ization t 
is the 


nd therefore we are not likely 





meaning of it It means 
find fault with it. I doul 
t be extended te 


the Black Sea 


‘ yleawue Will pr 
ta) od 


t} 


pots ; an 


worth the war I 


1 tior +} 
empire t 


number 





ting, 
a ¢ itered 
What turned out 
Palmerston, with whom the 7 now has 
‘ t tupac ition He did not 
ne, but he went to Mr. Sidney Herbert, Mr. Glad- 
went to 
ntimat nd per il friend, | 1 St ey * Lord Palmerston 
Parlia- 
a poli- 





to tind as unscrupulou nal ¢ I ble 


Mr. Bright took it credit to himself for his own consistency. There 

‘st battle and 
ut he wished 
fecd iumbition, 


political 


t} nd Mi 
ht that tunity v fered for 


toration of Phe meetin with three cheers for 


Ile y- 
the 
Cob- 


nearly 
ublic sere 
native 
lace ; decked out to n taying 
with his cou . Admiural Walcott, t Winkton hard by C1 tchurch ; 
don Mo he went thence in pr to the tow? companied by 


the 








nd 
an escort of Roy \rtillerymen, and teompany, among whom were 
Lord M bury, tl Earl of Aruncle | Surre Sir Edmund's son- 
in-law, and Lord Maltray . his grand In the t ldress was 
publicly p ted to the Admiral Lord Malmesbury pronounced an 
eul 5 ] yard spok nre} Aft t] | y there 
W“ u 1 Kin s Arm Il t W ch I M bury 
I led, and 1 in toast l cl i | te to the 
ccasion. In proposing the health of Sir Edmund I , the chairman 
said he spoke wit } wledge of the facts in stating that at one period, 
: © , 
before the outbreak of the war, the « t lL upon a volcan here 
were not fifty gu fit for service in 18 | when the D of Wel- 
lington was buricd twa ymme ¢ d ble time befor venteen 
j ‘ iY ; . ] 

gun-carriages could be found in a sufficient state of repa t vel safely 
the requisite distance over the streets of London.” Phe pe were more 
to blame for this stat f things than suc¢ ive Govern! t Jl of whom, 
however, for n had neglected their duty Alt iuzh such was 
th f this « try when the war began, yet, by the ex wdinary 

ions of our officer Idiers, and seamen, intwenty months we have 
reduced the « lp wer of Russia t point of humiliatior which we 
never could have expected to attain u hort A pe l Sir Edmund's 
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at the successive actions in the campaign ; 
army from the charges made 
at the Redan. Two 


speech consisted of a glance 
in the course of which he vindicated the 
against it in the newspapers respecting the repulse 
things he mentioned of greater novelty. 

Speaking of the battle ‘of the Alma he said 
to the attack ; and so striking was that movement that General Canrobert, 
at that time second in command of the French army, told me afterwards, 
that he could only compare it to an English red brick wall supernaturally 
lifted up from the ground and propelled forward, so steady, so unwavering, 
and so irresistible was that attack.” Referring to the operations in the Sea 
of Azoff, he said—* And here, perhaps, it may not be irrelevant to say that, 
in the course of our expedition there, a letter was intercepted from the Em- 
peror, in which his Imperial Majesty emphatically declared that he would 
almost as soon see the Allies in his Palace at St. Petersburg as in the Sea 
of Azotf.”’ 

** Ifthe negotiations terminate in a safe and honourable peace,’” he remark- 
ed, * then all the objects of the war will be attained: but we must not forget 


the proverb, ‘Si vis pacem para bellum.’ There will be no relaxation on out 
parts in preparing for a continuance of the war, so that, if the enemy will 
not listen to reason and shall prevent peace being made, we may look con- 
fidently, through the blessing of God and a righteous cause, to another 
glorious campaign.”’ 


Mr. Blackett has now taken a farewell of his constituents at New- 
castle ; and Mr. George Ridley has put forward an address to the electors, 
as a candidate in the Liberal interest. Mr. Ridley will support ‘the 
principles of civil and religious liberty’? ; ** well-considered reforms in 
the several departments of administrative government ’’; and only such 
a peace as is “compatible with national honour and the permanent tran- 
quillity of Europe.” 


The members of the Liverpool Juvenile Reformatory Association met 


on Tuesday, in the Council Chamber, to receive a report of progress 
from the Managing Committee. The Mayor occupied the chair, and 
gentlemen of various shades of polities and religion took part in the pro- 
ceedings. The business done by the Committee shows progress. Al- 
though they are still without land whereon to commence operations, 
they have obtained from the Government the use of the frigate Ackbar, 


to be employed as a naval school for the training of boys. The Com- 
mittee hope much from this first attempt to train boys for the naval ser- 
vice in a floating reformatory. With 1 
do not give a flourishing account. ‘The donations 
been large and encouraging; but not so much so as to enable 
mittee to work the institution efficiently even with 
and they therefore put forward an earnest appeal for support 

The newly-formed Railway Reform Association was submitted by Mi 
Malins to a meeting of railway — ws at Liverpool on Monday, Mr. 
Lawrence Heyworth M.I’. in the chair, and adopted by them. ; 


and subscriptions have 
the 


Government 


Com- 
aid, 


ily escape the detection of the chemist, 
dead body, as we have been led to suppose? Mr, William Herapath, 
Professor of Toxicolog y at the Bristol Medical School, affirms that they 
do not. After a lecture delivered on Monday by his Mr. 
referred to the poisoning cases, and their effect on the public mind, 
** Apprehensions,"’ he said, ** respecting the security of life had been 
greatly increased by the statements which had gone forth as to the ditticulty 
of detecting certain poisons after death. He understood it had 
that prussic acid could not be detected after fourteen days ; 


Do certain poisons so ca 


that strychnine 


could only be detected a few hours alter death; and that cocculus indicus 
could not be discovered at all. Now, he had himself, in a ease which had 
been published, detected prussic acid in a human body which had been 
buried two months ; he had discovered coceulus indicus in beer, in dead fishes, 
and in a human body exhumed after ten months ; and with regard to stryeh- 
nine, his belief was that he should be able to discover its presence as long as 
any fluids remained in the body. Lhe ditticulties in the way of detecting 


cases of poisoning were there fore not so great as had been suppose d, und he 
hoped that the public mind might be reassured by that kin ywledge. 
John Simmonds, a Manilla boy, now in a Liverpool hospital, is charg 


a seaman of the Owen Williams. Whil the ship Was pro- 
ceeding from Africa to Liverpool, this boy had been guilty of some offence 
and he fled to the rigging ; a seaman was directed to seize him ; 
man approached, the off nder struck him on the head with a marlin-spike, 


with murdering 


and the seaman fell dead upon the deck. Simmonds refused to descend 
next day, blank pistol charges were tired at him, without effect ; then a 
loaded pistol was fired, and the untoward bey was slightly wounded ; he 


fell, and broke his collar-bone. 

On Saturday night, a pointsman at 
and a departing passenger-train ran into a good 
upproaching. ‘Three passengers were hurt: Mrs. 
fered a concussion of the brain. 

There has been a fatal boiler-explosion at Messrs 


lanchester turned the wrong points, 
s-engine Which was slowly 
Palner, of Sale Moor, 


Taylor's colliery, Stand- 


ish, near Wigan. William Yates, a workman, and Martha Riding, an aged 
widow, who had brought her son’s breakfast to the place, were killed: others 


is believed to have been in a 


were hurt more or less severely. ‘The boiler 
the stoppage of the engine 


defective state: the explosion oceurred during 
while the workpeople were at breakfast. 
IRELAND. 


Dr. Paul Cullen will not lose any sheep if by the wnsparing issue of 
* pastorals * he can keep them in the fold. One of the portentously 
lengthy productions of the prelate was read in all the chapels of Dublin 
on Sunday last, by way of preparation for the coming 
Purification of the Virgin. Dr. Cullen denounces tract-distributors and 
proselytizers with his wonted vigour. The English, he says, expend 
** enormous sums” in the attempt to ** proselytize our people.” But com- 
pare the state of morals in the two countrics 

** While the Judges are expressing their delight at the lightness of the 
calendar, and the absence of crime in the largest and most Catholic counties 
of Ireland, though poverty and misery still prevail in them to a considerable 
extent, England presents a very different picture. Need we speak of the 
suicides, the child-murderings, the poisonings, the burglaries, the sale of 
wives, the degrading immoralities, the innumerable murders that are re- 
eorded from week to week in the columns of the public press, and which 
cannot be read without horror and dismay ?"’ 

Do the emissaries of the Bible Societies wish to reduce the Irish popu- 
lation to a condition like that > 


The Council of the Tenant-Right League met in Dublin on Tuesday. 


Seven Members of Parliament were present, and a goodly collection of | 


“We saw the troops advance 


| of a sixth of the registered electors, 


| supported by Mr. 


| to English people. 


gard to their funds the Committee | 


in the | 


Herapath | 


been stated | 


as the sea- | 


! land, 


sul- | 


festival of the | 


| tral power. 


| admitted, what would result but the neutralization of the clause by « 


a 


~<a Catholic priests; but the andes on the are was rathe 
thin. It was decided that the 'Tenant-Right Bill should be intrust, dt 
Mr. Moore and Mr. Maguire. 


The Relfust News-Letter states that there are at the present moment 
in the South and West of Ireland agents from America, who ar pri- 
vately ascertaining the feeling of the people relative to an American jy. 
vasion of this country. We believe that the Government are fully jy 
possession of the circumstance. : 


SC SCOTLAND. 


The requisition calling on Mr. Adam Black to become a candidate fo, 
the representation of Edinburgh was signed by 1124 clectors —upwards 
and within seven hundred of the 
number who voted for Mr. Macaulay in 1852, The — sition was pre- 
sented on Saturday evening, and on Monday Mr. Black issued his ad- 
Ile appealed to his previous conduct—‘ more to be relied on than 
the largest professions and the strictest tests" and he invited the elec. 
tors to hear an oral statement of his opinions on Thursday 


dress 


According to appearances, Mr. Black will not be returned without op- 


position, An unsuccessful attempt was made by the Anti-Maynooth 
party to induce Sir William Johnstone to come forward. But al- 
though this effort failed, they have succeeded in inducing Mr. Francis 


Brown Douglas, a Magistrate of the city, to become a candidate. M) 
Douglas has issued an address, in which he expresses his determination to 
resist the endowment of Maynooth, and any interference with the Forbes 
Mackenzie Act restricting traffic in intoxicating liquors. Mr. Douglas j 
Duncan M‘Laren. 

The Court of Session has given a ad cision of great importance, especially 
When the Bishop of London inserted a clause in ** Lord 
Lyndhurst’s Act,’ 5th and 6th Wm. IV. cap. 54, declaring marriage with « 
deceased wife's sister to be henceforth illegal, there was such a general 
belief that marriages of the kind were both contrary to the ancient law and 
the modern feelings of Scotland, that that country was exempted altogether 


sort had been cel 


from the operation of the act ‘it any marriages of the 
brated in Scotland, the new law did not legalize them, nor did it prohibit 
them in future. Subsequently, it was doubted whether marriage with « 


deceased wife's sister or niece was really prohibited by the ancient law of 
Scotland—unless the marriage was incestuous, a violation of the express 
prohibitions of the eighteenth chapter of Leviticus, it was legal in Scotland 
rhe matter has now been decided, in the case of eg pay wainst Living- 
— which has been pending for some years. The Lord Ordinary declares 
nit would willing rly defer to the authority of the Seotch Confession of 
’ aith if he could; but, sitting asa civil judge ’ he is obliged to decide t 


‘marriage with a deceased wibi'eciete r is not incestuous by the law of Seot- 
| land, and that the issue are legitimate.”’ As no eeclesiastical ceremony i 
necessary for a legal marriage in Scotland, it would appear than an Englsh- 


man ean now easily marry his deceased wife’s sister by crossing the border 


The lamentable sacrifice of three lives by poison at Dingwall is now ex- 
plained. The man-servant had been sent into the garden to pull seme 
horse-radish ; in mistake, he got roots of the monkshood—aconitum napellus, 
an acrid and deadly poison. Ofthese roots, grated, the cook appears to have 
made sauce for roast beef; the party of gentlemen at Provest M*Iver’s he 
partook of this. After dinner they began to complain of illncss. Mr Ma t- 
donald left the house for a walk: this exertion, and « rebust constitution, 
appear to have saved him, The two Roman ¢ itholic clergymen, Mr. Mae- 
kenzie and Mr. Gordon, and Mr. Mackenzie of Findon, soon sank under the 
effects of the poison. Mr, M‘lver was kept walking about the house, and 


his life also was saved, 


Foreign and Colonial. 


wen determined, at the rlan 
to hold the peace conference-—** con 

at Paris, the eyes of the world will In 

French capital. The of } 

it may have begun already 


Fraurr. Since it has 1} request of Eng 
and Russia, so says gossip rumour, 
the French papers eall it 
turned from the Austrian to the 
ceeding as at pre sent indicated, will begin 
with the signature of a protocol by the representatives of France, Eng- 
Austria, Turkey, and Russia, recording the fact of the aeceptan 
of the Austrian proposals by Russia. ‘The protocol will provide for th 
opening of the conferences, and stipulate th it they shall commence wit! 
in three wecks from the latest signature of the protocol. The arrival ot 
the day of mecting depends on the speed with are h the special envoy 


YTCss - 


course 


of the Porte travels from Constantinople to Paris. The earliest day 
mentioned in the journals for the first sitting of the conferences 1s the 

17th February, but it is thought probable that it will be later. Phe 
representatives of the different so sce will be Lord Clarendon and Lord 


Cowley for England; M. d’Azeglio for Sardinia; perhaps Count Orlofi 
and Baron Brunow for Russia; M. de Hubner or Prince Lichtenstem 
and Count Buol for Austria; Baron de Bourqueney and Count Walewski 
for France; Mehemed Djemil Bey and Fuad Effendi for Turkey. It is 
positively stated by an English Ministerial journal that Prussia will wot 
be admitted to the conferences; but the French journals affect to regaré 
the matter as doubtful. 

The Parisians, high and low, are 
proach of peace, which they regard as certain. 
que ¢a finisse,” says a correspondent, ‘is the universal mot d’ordre. 
The trade of Paris has revived under these delightful antic ipations But 
there is a death’s-head at the feast. M. de Sacy, the eminent writer 10 
the Journal des Deébats, has publishe .d a statement which has drawn much 
attention and checked some joy. He says that Russia takes a view 0! 
the fifth point that will cause considerab le difficulties. 

** At Berlin,” he writes, ‘they consider those 
which flow from the principle laid down in the fifth clause of the Austrian 
memorandum. Russia has accepted this clause like the others, on the un- 

erstanding that, in its quality of a belligerent power, Russia is compris d 
in the ‘reserve of the right to produce in an E uropean interest some apecial 
conditions in addition to the four guarantees.’ ‘Lhis right belongs to it, ! 
says, as it belongs to France, England, Turkey, and ar ag which are 
also belligerent powers ; while it cannot be claimed by Austria and Sweden, 
allied powers, whic ‘h have taken no part in the war, nor by Prussia, a neu- 
‘This, at least,’ say our correspondents, ‘is how the Cabinet 


Petersburg understands the fifth clause. If this interpret: apes > 
ontrar 


the ap- 


+ 


as in eestacies at 
*‘Embrassons nous ¢ 


described 


as accessory que ‘stions, 


of St. 


pretensions? Suppose that England and Turkey seck to gain an advantag¢ 
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atte apehesnmieaniainns 
wer Russia, Russia in in its turn will not fail to seek to saint England 


and Turkey.’ 
M. de Larochejaquelin has published a pamphlet called ‘ the Question 








of the Day,” in whi h he endeavours to demonstrate the necessity for 
peace, by the following reasons—1. The object of the war, the protec- 
tion of the Ottoman empire, is attained 2. The continuation of the 


result than to serve the personal interests of Eng 
the complete destruction of thy 
interest of France, for the latter may 

Russian fleet 4. Russia ought to 


Asia.” M. de Lar 


war Will have no other 
land. 3. England wishes to 
Russian navy; but that is not the 

one day need the eodperation of the 
be allowed to develop her power freely in 


achieve 


he pacque- 


lin is a Senator 

The Paris correspondent of the Daily Neos tells a story to account for 
the reluctant assent given by the English Government to the Austrian 
propositions Ile tells it with ** all due reserve,” beca it has reached 
hint “from a better source than mere common rumour,” and because it 

ms to throw a light on th complicated situation 

‘It is l, then, that, so long azo as the d of last autumn, Austria was 

sing the Allies to consent toa | ¢ upon terms very much tl same as 
those re ently we pted it St. Petersburg A draught of these terms wa 
sent to Par ond was there so far favourably received that the French Go- 
vernment undertook to forward them te Londen for « ideration Phu 
mswer from England was «a peremptory negative Lord Palmerston'’s Go- 
vernment then thought that these terms fell far short of what the Allies ought 
to demand, both as the legitimate result of the success of their arms and with 
4 view to urity from future aggressions of Russia On the receipt of thi 
inswer, t Empet N pol s Minister for Foreign Affairs forwarded a 
itch shich may 1 hertly translated is * What next md 
’ No attempt was made to cont rt the English arguments 

to the insufticieney of the Aust estions The language used in 
ply w is full of courtesy, friendliness, and even deference But, it wa 
pointedly observed, if tl Austrian propositions be not accepted, ce sera 
4 guerre « utre ; the war will assume proportion suet comteumieted « 
irst; anew understanding must be come to; and the original stipulation 
that neither France nor Enghua ad was to gain any private advantage as the 
result of the war must be reconsidered England, it was either said or in- 
sinuated, may think the destruction of a rival naval power in the Baltic a 
sufficient compensation for her sacritices; but France has no interest in 


el and indeed many Frenchmen think her interest lic 


1 consuTmination, 
the other way. The sum of this communsication, as | hear it described, was 
that France by no means refused to go on with the war on the seale which 
would be necessary for the next eampaign, but that at this point of the dis- 


get by it, and how far 
wt of Encland in asserting her legitimate 
msideration whenever peace should be made. The English 
been very much surprised at this diplomatic sortie on 
the part of France, because they must have known that the extension of the 
French frontier to the Rhine has long been the favourite topic of conversa- 
tion in every barrack in France, and that the French Emperor could not be 
expected to go to war with Prussia without looking for such a result ; without 
dwelling on the dynastic reasons which may naturally be supposed to impel 
would have much ground to insist that 





cussion she would be glad to know what she was to 
she might calculate upon the supp 


lnims to « 


Cabinet cannot have 


his thoughts in that direction, he ] 
he could not suffici ntly caleulate on the support of his people for a tre- 
mendous war unless some tangible result were to be obtained by it It is 


rtain that a war to regain the old boundaries on the Rhine would he 
Po ular in France, and equally certain that the people, while pleased at the 
wy’ which the army has gained in the Crimea, take very little interest 
indeed about the particular reason for fighting in that remote region 
llowever, it appears, and it is certainly not to be wondered at, that the 
English Government, seeing the drift of the French interrogatories, shrunk 
from taking upon itself the responsibility of entering into an engagement 
to support France in an encroachment upon Prussian territory. Instead, 
therefore, of giving any direct answer 





to the insinuations contained in the 
French despatch, the answer sent from London was, that ‘ upon reflection’ 
the English Government would aceept the Austrian propositions.” 

It has been much noticed, that when the Imperial Guard entered 
Paris, the youths of the Polytechnic School passed them in unbroken 
silence. It is said that the Empe ror has determined to dissolve the 
Polytechnic School. The School of St. Cyr will not be dissolved. Th 
boys of St. Cyr saluted the Crimean heroes. 


Staly. The King of Sardinia presided over a Council of Ministers on 
the 24th January - when it was arranged that Massimo d’ Azeglio should 
be the representative of Sardinia at the proposed conferences for peace 
The appointment was popular 

While the journals of Austria proper are certain that peace will be 
made, the Austrian official journals in Italy express a contrary opinion. 
The Milan Gazette, while declaring that a great step towards peace has 
been taken, recommends the public not to imagine that it is already 
made, and calls to mind that at the commencement of 1855 similar hopes 
f peace were entertained, but were soon falsified by events, The 
Official Gazette of Verona publishes a similar article ; which is the more 
remarkable as this journal is the special organ of the Austrian military 
= and placed under the direct influence of Marshal Radetsky 


Grrmany It is 


stated that “the Austrian Government, acting in 
the interest of Germany, will immediately lay the Esterhazy propositions 
betore the Frankfort Dict, a their official nition as pre- 


liminaries of peace, i view to obtain a re presentation of Germany 


nd propose recog 


with 


in the Congress.’ 
Intelligence from Vienna, by way of Berlin, informs us “ that the 
Emperor Alex horas has addressed a most friendly letter to the Emperor 


of Austria, relative to the neg and expressing in the most un- 
equivocal manner his desire for the immediate restoration of peace. It 
is added, that the Emperor Alexander at the time expressed a wish 
that the contents of his letter should be communicated to the Emperor 
Napoleon. It is further confidently stated, that the French Emperor in 
mswer wrote a very fri letter to the Emperor Francis Joseph, the 


ontents of which have becn communicated to the Court of St. Pet 


otiations, 


same 





announcement mentioned last weck as having 


Kussia.—Thet 





been issued by th Government in the official Gazette, explain- 
ing the reasons w! 1 ed the Czar to accept the Austrian proposi- 
tions, has now been publi shed in Li oa m: it is dated St. Petersburg 
Tanu ry 19. 

** Public opinion in Europe has been strongly excited by the intelligences 
that propositions of peace concerted between the Allied Powers and Austria 


had been transmitted to St. Petersburg through th t! 


thinet of Vienna 
* Already the Imperi 


intervention of 


m itsside, 


had made a ste p ia the path 
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| 


date the 11th (23d) of 
foreign journals, the sacrifices which it was 


of conciliation, by pointing out, in a despatch bearing 
December, published in all the 
prepared to make, with a view to the restoration of peace 

‘This twofold proceeding proved the existence on either side of a desire 
to profit by the compulsory cessation imposed by the rigour of the season on 
the military operations, in order to respond to the unanimous wishes which 
were everywhet d in favour of 


manile 


t speedy peace. 





**In the despatch cited above the Imperial Government had taken for 
basis the four points of guarantee admitted by the Conferences at Vienna, 
and had proposed, with regard to the third point,—which had alone led to 
the rupture of the Conferenees,—a solution which differed rather in form 
than in substance from the one put forward at that epoch by the Allied 
Powers 

rhe propositions transmitted today by the Austrian Government speak 
of th une fundamental proposition—that is to say, the neutralization of 
the Black Sea by a direct treaty between Russia and the Porte, to regulate 
by common agre it the numl f ships of war which each of the adja- 
cent Powers reserves the right of maintaining for th urity of ita coasts, 
Phey only differ appreciably fre those contained in the desp itch of the 
Ith (23d) of December by the pr lf tifving the frontier between 
Moldavia and Be rabia, in exchange for the places on the Russian terri- 
tory in the actual occupation of the enemy 

* This is net the } to inquire if these propositions unite the conditions 
nee y for insuring the repose of the East and the security of Europe, 
rither than th of the Ruawsian Gover ent It is sufficient here to cs- 
tablish the point, that at last an reement has been actually arrived at on 
many of the fund ntal bases f | 

* Due regard being had to thi reement, to the wishes manifested by 
the whole of Europe, and to the existence of a coalition the tendeney of 
which was every day to assume lar ind considering the sa- 
crifices Which a protraction of the war imposes upon Russia, the Imperial 
Government has deemed it duty not to delay by aceessory discussions a 
work the success of which would 1 nd to its he elt wishes 

*It has, in eo nee, ju iven tl vl ion to the propositions trans- 
mitted by the Austrian Government t project of preliminaries for nego- 
tiations f yu 

By the e y of ttitude in the fa f a formidable coalition, Rus- 
sia has given am of the sacrifices which she is prepared to make to 
defend her honour and dignity; by this act of wleration the Imperial Go- 
vernment giv it the same time a new proof of its sincere desire to arrest 





the effusion of blood, to conclude a struggle so grievous to civilization and 
humanity, and to restore to Russia and to Ey the blessings of peace 

‘It has a right to expect that the opinion of all civilized nations will ap- 
preciate the act.”” 

A letter from St. Petersburg tells an anecdote, interesting if true. 

‘On learning the nev fthe acceptance, from the lips of M. Leon Sen- 
iavine, Count Valentine Esterhazy paid a visit to Count Nesselrode The 
latter said to him—‘I ought not to conceal from you, M. le Ministre, that 
the hope of the definitive conclusion of peace will be fruitless, if the con- 
ditions of the transactions yet to be concluded—conditions which the note 


not deseribe—surpass the limits which a 
ably to the resolutions of our 


of your Cabinet mentions, but dor 
sense of the dignity of the Crown fixes irrey 


Sovereign 


The imtclligenee from Odessa to the 10th Janu ry contains this state- 
ment ‘There is such a tremendous aceumeletion of traana on the Da- 
nube that no quarters can be found for the new rivals. Ismail, Ben- 


e of defence. 


der, and Chotym, have been placed in a most complete stat 
The official returns of the foreign trade of Russia during the year 1854 
have been published. That the result was not very splendid might be 


rcumstance that both « xports and imports took place 
technical phrase has it, over the dry frontier. 
681 silver roubles; consisting 
53,482 silver timber 

ind hempseed. The 


amount of 15,95 
flax and hemp, linseed 
roubles; consisting mainly 
3,275,468 


expected from the ci 
only by land, or, as the 
The exports amounted im all to 65,337, 
chiefly of to the 
2 809,187 roubles, 


grain, roubles, 
silver 
| imports 
of cotton 
silver roubles ; 
goods, 
| Swedrn.—aA telegraphic d 
royal decree just issued at Stockholm 
550,000 dollars banco for milit ry purposes, 
voted last year for the defence of the kingdom.” 
speak with suspicion of the sincerity of Russia 


amounted to 70,358,608 | silver 
and cotton ps4 silk goods, &c., to the amount of ¢ 
distilled liquors, 6,577,796 silver roubles; fruits and dye 








spatch from Ifamburg states, that “a 
orders the immediate raising of 
on the extraordinary credit 
Letters from Stockholm 
They express fears that 


‘the question of the Aland Islands has been entirely overlooked.” The 
acceptance of the Austrian proposals is a “* Muscovite stratagem to gain 
time.” ‘ Few in Sweden believe in the good faith or sincerity of Rus- 
sia—and who knows Russia better than Sweden?” The preparations 


for war had not ceased in Sweden, and will not until peace is signed. 


The Crimea The r=] 
tability of the weather, are the prominer 

} camp ” Signs of preparation for the spring are not, however, wanting. 
On the llth January, a ‘after order” appeared, making an 
important char the Land Transport Corps. It 


of the docks piecemeal, and the mu- 
the letters from the 


blowing 
t topics in 


pene ral 





we in the organization ol 


consists in the distribution of the corps into regiments, 800 strong; one 
of which will be attached to and is directed to consider itself part of a 


division of the and under the orders of its general. Each regiment 
will be commanded by a field-officer ; the mmissioned officers and 
men who enter the « rps will still reckon the pension, and 
will rejoin their regiments should the corps be di 


army 
non-« 
r service fol 
solved. 


The officers of the army who volunteer for the Land Transport Corps 
will not be appointed finally until it is known that the service suits them, 
and that they suit the \ ly leave their regiments and 
be commissioned to the rhe Commander of 
the Forces trusts that s important branch of the 
service with no other r best assistance to each 
other : the object be rt regiment shall identify 
itself with its division, t in good conduct and effi- 
ciency shall insure the eir comrades.”” 





Another order gives an equally strong indication of a resolve to be 


ready for emergen It is, that ll officers are desired to complete 
themselves with pack-saddles and f -cquipment with as little delay as 
possible Ge 1 off s willl a 1 as to see that this order is 
ttended to in their respective diy ms.”” 

A telegrapl despatch from Constantinople states, that on the 9th 

J legraph les} ] 
January the Russians advanced over the ice in order to attack Kertch ; 
but the vig 1 Viv id ppointed the ene my’s project 

At K enemy kept the son on the alert ; as the 
rulf of t sf en OV und considerable forces had as- 
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following scheme for the 


fins, has been recom- 


Gurk ri. An Italian paper publishes the 
reorganization of the Principaliti which, it a 
mended by Lord Stratford to the Grand Vizie 

**1. Both the Principalities to be united, and to constitute on vassal- 
state of the Sultan. 2. A prince to be elected by universal suffrage for life- 


Ss PE CTATOR. 


time, and his heirs to inherit this dignity. 3. None but a native olig ible to | 


be elected. All foreigners consequently to be excluded therefrom, especially 
so the Phanariotes 1. An annual tribute to be paid to the Porte; its 
amount to be tixed after the prince has been elected. 5. A representative 
government, with two chambers, to be established. 6. An adequate na- 
tional army to be formed, 7. The interference of Turkey in the internal 
affairs of the country to be entirely abolished.” 

It is added, that both France and Turkey object to the fifth proposi- 
tion; as they consider that a representative government with two cham- 
bers ‘would be prejudicial to the internal tranquillity of the country 


Prrsia. The story of Mr. Murray's rupture with the Court of Per- 
sia has now come out. There was a certain Mirza Hashim, a Persian 
employé, who, dissatisfied with his salary, applied for an increase. The 
application was refused, and the Mirza was told that if he did not like 
his salary he might seek his fortunes clsewhere. When Mr, Murray 
reached Teheran, the Mirza was under the protection of the British 
Mission, and an object of intense hatred of the Sadr or Prime Minister. 
So long as the Mirza remained, the British Minister could not come to a 
good understanding with the Sadr; and, to get rid of him and protect 
him at the same time, Mr. Murray appointed Mirza Hashim British 
agent at Shiraz. The Sadr instantly claimed the Mirza as a Persian 
employé, and threatened to seize him if he left the Embassy. Mr. Mur- 
ray persisted in his appointment. The Sadr, violating the sanctity of 
the Embassy, caused the wife of the Mirza to be carried off. Mr. Mur- 
ray demanded her liberation: the Sadr not only refused, but coarsely in- 
timated that Mr. Murray had a close and personal interest in the Mirza’s 
wife, Upon this Mr. Murray again demanded the liberation of the wo- 
man and the retraction of the calumny : threatening as an alternative to 
strike his flag. The Persian still refused, 
struck his flag. It is obscurely intimated that other influences were 
brought to bear upon Persia, and accelerated the rupture. 


Sndia and China.—The advices in anticipation of the overland 
mail arrived in London on Wednesday. They come down to the 2d 
January from Bombay, and the 21st December from Hongkong. Meagre, 
but important, they are thus summed up by the Bombay Times. 

“The Sontal insurrection may be said to be suppressed. Tranquility 
prevails throughout our dominions, and we have not for some months had a 
single disturbance even on the Punjab frontier. The kingdom of Oude is 
about to be sequestrated ; the King to be allowed 100,000/. a year, the army 
to be reduced from 80,000 to 15,000; the entire administration of affairs to 
be intrusted to the Resident, General Outram. The settlement of the Oude- 
ypore differences, which renders the Political Agent supreme, has dissatis- 
tied the chiefs. The native Prinees, whose administration is admitted to be 
blameless, are endeavouring to obtain some better security than they have 


hitherto e njoye “dl for the retention of their dominions 
the Tudlan navy are about to he increased from half to 


das: on a "milli on Saline annually,—one-fourth the revenue of the Presi- 
dency, and two-thirds the charges of our army of 60,000 men. 

= prd Canning is expected at the Presiden y on his way to Calcutta a 
fortnight hence; the present Gove rnor-General retires on the Ist of March, 
after an administration of eight years’ duration,”’ 

The news from China is without interest. 

Quitrd Statrs.—The Canada 
bringing advices from New York to the 15th, 
19th January. 

The House of Representatives had not agreed upon a Speaker. Mr. 
Banks still k« pt the lead: but at the last ballot he was 12 short of the 
required number. . The Senate was thinking of proceeding to business 
without waiting any longer out of compliment to the Lower House. Mr 
Crampton had dined with the President at Washington 

The American journals, confirmed by one of our own Ministerial or- 
gans, state that the President had resolved to insist upon the recall of 
Mr. Crampton, and had determined to withdraw the exequaturs from 
the three Consuls alleged to have been concerned in the recruiting busi- 
ness. Neither the Central American nor the enlistment question was 
settled. The Washington correspondents agree in representing the as- 
pect which the relations between England and the United States had 
assumed as ‘ threatening.”’ One says—‘* Many Senators, some of them in 
the confidence of the Administration, express serious apprehensions of a 
rupture between the two Governments. It is evident,’ adds this off- 
hand gentleman, “that there must be a fight or a back-out on one sid 
or the other.” 

A later arrival—the Atlantic— bringing 
19th, still reports that the House was without a Speaker 
are full of comments on the relations between the States and England ; 
which they regard as very alarming They seem to consider the recall 
of Mr. Buchanan : d mention as probable, the sending of 
a spec ial messay by the Presi 
suspended diplomatic intercourse with England 

Mr. Caleb Cushing has directed the District Attorney of New York to 
‘ upon lre- 


arrived at Liverpool on Sunday, 
and from Halifax to the 


advices from New York to the 
The journals 





inevitable 





watch certain Lrishmen who ar upposed to meditate a descent 
land, 


Piscellauvans. 
Negotiations for peace are not arresting preparations for war, if we may 
judge from the fact that a committee of Cabinet Minister ) 
Lord Palmerston, Sir George Grey, Lord Panmure, Earl Granville, and 
Sir Charles Wood—met on Tuesday at the office of the War Minister 
Besides the Ministers, there were present the Duke of Cambridge, Lord 
Hardinge, Sir Edmund Lyons, Sit Harry Jon Admiral Dundas, and 
Sir Richard Airey The sitting lasted four hours. 


consisting of 


itingale Fund forward to us a circular beg- 
lateness of the hour at 


The Committee of the Nig] 
ging its insertion, Want of room, and the 
which the missive reaches us, forbid a perfectly itera? compliance 
The circular contains a letter from Miss Nightingale, dated Seutari, 
January 6, accepting the offer of the fund now in progress to found a 
Training School for Nurses, and naming a Council, as requested by the 
Committec, to cobperate with he In her letter to Mr. Sidney Herbert, 
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. 
—— SS 
me of tl] Honorary Sceretaries of the Committee, Miss N tir 
, Nightinyals 
says : 
“Iti npossible to me to express what I have felt in: rd to t] 





contidence shown to me by the originators and s1 pporte 


pa in 
this scheme Exposed as 1 am to be misinte rpreted 





i field of action in which the werk is new, complicate nt from a. 

who sit in judgment upon it,—it is indeed an abiding support to have opel 
sv pathy ind such appreciation brought home to me in the midst of ] 

und diffi ulties all but overpowering. I must add, however, that my ppe. 

| sent work is such as I would never desert for any other, so long os i ae 


| plans is what she would not if she could, 


room to believe that what I may do here is unfinished. May I, then, by 
you to express to the Committee, that I accept their proposal, provided ] 
may do so on their understanding of this great uncertainty, as to why 
will be possible to me to carry it out.” : 

She names as her Council—Mr, Sidney Herbert, Mr. Bracebridge, Lora 
Ellesme re, Colonel J« bb, Sir James Clark, Mr. Bowman, the Di an of 
Hereford, Sir John M‘Neill, Dr. 

In another letter—a private one, we presume—Miss Nightingale says 
that, situated as she is at Scutari, when she cannot look forward to 
month, much less a year, to “furnish a cut and dried prospectus” of he; 
and could not if she would 
which succeeds is not the 


Bence Jones 


‘**] would not if I could, because everything t 
production of a scheme of rules and regulations made beforehand, but of 
mind observing and adapting itself to wants and events. I could not if 
would, because it is simply impossible to find time in the midst of one over. 
work to digest and concoct another; and if it could be done it 


powering 
and to be hereafter altered o1 destroyed.’ : 


would be simp ily bad, 
Atpersnotr Camr.—aA reporter of the Times has given the latest ae- 
count of the state of this camp. There are now about 12,000 men ther 


| of whom 8000 belong to Militia regiments, the remainder to regiments of 


and the British Minister | 


| soldierlike 


| cruits for the Army ; 


nesday, 


| 


Commissariat. 


lent to the Senate intimating that he has | 


| be recollected that the Colonel, 


The Militia oe upy 
also in the camp on 


the Line and one regiment of German light troops. 
the South, the Regulars the North camp. There aré 
hundred Sappers and Miners, and fifty men of the Land Transport Corps 
There is neither a cavalry nor an artillery force. The duties of the men 
are confined to marches, twice a week, ordinary parades, and recently 
the construction of field-works. But the muddy nature of the badly- 
drained ground renders extensive operations in the field impossible, 
There are also in the camp schools, churches, post and parcel offices, 
commissariat stores, and prisons. At the canteens the sale of spirits is 
prohibited, but beer and groceries are sold at a price regulated by the 
authorities. The canteen men pay no rent, in order that they may sell 
at the lowest possible figure : this is aninnovation. There is “ very littl 
drunkenness in the camp.” ‘*‘ The health of the men is satisfactory.” On 
the whole, the writer is of opinion that “ in point of discipline and drill, 
and in giving to raw levies within the shortest practicable space of time 
habits and bearing, the camp appears to answer satisfactorily 
one of the great objects for which it was formed. It seems also to be 
successful in developing the usefulness of the Militia as a nursery of re- 
but as a school for the instruction of our troops in 
the thousand-and-one exigencies of ficld-service, as an apprenticeship for 
campaigning, and as a great trial-ground for testing improvements it 
equipment and matériel, it has still its character to make, and the lavisl 
outlay of public money upon it to justify.”’ 

CotoneL Turr.—A telegraphic despatch from Vienna, dated Wed- 
states that ‘tthe Emperor, as a mark of consideration for his 
ally Queen Victoria, has granted a pardon to Colonel Turr.” It may 
on n serving with the Austrian army 
in Italy, deserted and took refuge in Sardinia. He subsequently en- 
gaged in several revolutionary attempts made by Mazzini's party, and, 
escaping to England, when the war broke out took service in the British 
While engaged in his duties on the Danube he impru- 
dently crossed into Wallachia, and was arrested by General Coronini as 
a deserter, 

Dreatu or Mr. Joun Latorn.—Mr. Lalor, formerly one of the chiet 
writers in the Morning Chronicle, and a contributor to the Quarterly Re- 
views, died on Sunday, at Hampstead. When Sir Jolin Easthope disposed 
of the Chronicle, Mr. Lalor retired from the daily press, his health shat- 
tered from over-work. His writings, as the Dai/y News in a friendly no- 
tice remarks, ** were singularly pleasing and popular, and throughout a er- 
tical period his counsels exercised considerable intluence upon passing 
events. His style was clear and agreeable; and his information both co- 
pious and varie d.. To the general public he will be best known by an Essay 
on Education, and by his last work, entitled * Money and Morals.’ Ther 
are few men whose conversation possessed more charms, or whose tempera- 
ment was more winning than that which distinguished 
borateur ; and so highly was he valued for his intellectual e1 
during a long and trying illness, his compani: — was sought by several 
of the most eminent of our writers, as well as by not 
politicians,” 

Tne Pesuie Wreavru.—tThe health of Londen i vy in more 
factory state than it has been usually at this period of the year, b 
aturday, 1029 deaths, of whi 
In the ten corresponding weeks 
h if raised in pro- 


our deceased colla- 


dowments, tha 


w of our leading 





week that ended on S 
ind 629 those of females, were registered 
of the years 1846-'545, the average number was 1165; whir 
portion to increase of population becomes 1282. ‘The deaths in the present 
are less than the corrected average by 253 Registrar-Ge ‘ 





The usual political dinners were given on Wednesday, the eve 
opening of Parliament. Earl Granviile received the mover and seconder ol 
the Address in the Lords and a party of Peers ; Lord Palmerston the move 
ind seconder in the Commons and a number of Members of the Lowet 
Hous Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli also entertained their friends of t] 
Houses 

Viscount Tardinge entertained at dinner, on Monday, General La Mar- 
mora; along with the Duke of Cambridge, the Sardini Minister, 50 
Harry Jones, Sir John Burgoyne, and ( iptain Peel , BN 

Lord \dolphus I itzelarence is recovering from his recent dangerous attack 
of gout. 

Some of the inhabitants of Odessa have presented to Gen Osten-SacKel 


a silver bomb, with scenes connected with the bombardment of S« 


engraved on it. 

A pension of 507. has been granted from the Civil List to Miss Thomasu 
Ross, known for her long connexion with literature, and her transiatl 
from the French, German, and Spanish. 
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Captain Francis Pettal Smith has received a pension of 200/. in cor 
tion of the services he had rendered | mtry s tl fi 
Atter of the vy to the n antile marine and Royal tlect of Great Brit 
The steamer Belgique, the first of the new line between Antwerp, Sout] 
mpton, and New York, ha i ly failed: she has been compelled t 
put back to Southamptor ft i t hteen days; having shown, it 
«said, that she was quite unfitted f Atlantic navigation. She was vy 
leaky ; the passe ngers had to work t the pumps, and when these becam« 
hoked h id to bale the water out with buckets: at length crew d pas 
gers refused to work any more—the master was obliged to put back t 
gers ; 
English port When the ship was examined at Southampton, it was found 


that the seams and crevices of the iron plates had been “ payed”’ with 
lead; this had worked out, and it is surprising that the vessel did not 
founder. The poorer passengers suffered great distress. 

The new English iron screw-steamer Royal Charter has also been obliged 
to return; she left Liverpool on the 18th, and put back to, Plymouth on the 
26th She had too much ballast, and was too deep forward, so that sh 
shipped much water ; she encountered a hurricane off the coast of Portugal, 
and it was resolved to seek an English port. The excessive lading prevented 
the screw from being raised clear of the water when required. The only 
fault seems to have been the too great burden placed in the ship, arising 
from extraordinary demands for freight after 600 tons of ballast had been 
stowed in the hold. 

In 1827 the steamer America was *‘ snagged ”’ in the Mississippi, and sunk 
in deep water; in the course of years an island formed over the wreck, and 
for eight years crops of Indian corn were raised upon it: now the changeful 
Father of Waters has attacked the isle, swept away the soil, and exposed 
the America’s hull, from which it is expected a cargo of lead will be re- 
covered 

A great snow-storm prevailed along the Atlantic coasts from Virginia t 
Halifax on the 5th January : it lasted for eighteen hours, and was followed 
by an intense frost Ihe New York railways had to suspend their traffic. 
Many wrecks occurred off the American shores, 


A return has just been issued showing the income and expenditure of the 
United Kingdom for thre« ended the 3lst of March 1855. In the 
year ended the 5th January 1853, the income was 57,755,571/., and the ex- 
penditure ,367/7. In the year ended the 5th January 1854, the income 
was 58,962, , and the expenditure 55,769,2527. Thus far there was an 
excess of income over expenditure; but in the year ended the 3lst March 
1855, the former amounted to 64,091,571/., and the latter to 70,236,817/ 
leaving a deficiency of 6,145,2464. 


years, 





00,22 





According to a statement issued at New York, the Panama Railway pays 
well; after dividing 6 per cent among the shareholders there was estimated 
to be asurplus at the end of 1855 equal to another 3 per cent on the 
capital. 

In a carriage case before the Court of Queen’s Bench, recently, Mr. Haw- 
kins had frequently to advert to that description of vehicle called a ** Brough- 
am” which he pronounced in proper dissyil ibic form. Lord Campbell sug- 
gested that the word was as frequently contracted to ** broom’ which was 
just as well known, and the use of which would save a syllable. Hence- 
forward Mr. Hawkins called Presently the argument turned 
upon omnibuses, and Lord Campbell frequently used the word ‘* omnibus,” 
to which he gave its due length, ‘‘I beg your Lordship’s pardon,”’ retorted 
Mr. Hawkins, * but if your Lordship will call it you will save two 
syllables, and make it much more intelligibl witnesses.” Lord 
Campbell assented to the proposed abbreviation 

“In the name of the Prophet—tigs! 
London has this inscription on a brass plate affixed to a tin can 
for ever! Hot baked potatoes 


* broom.”’ 





to the 


\ peripatetic vendor of potatoes in 
** Kossuth 


Th unhappy people of Poland are suffering from a new scourge, pri bably 
the effect of bad or insuft nt typhus, which has broken out with 


great virulence, and is sweeping away large numbers of the population 


before the French Academy of 
for hydrophobia has been discovered 
formed by pounding a little insect, the 
it is administered internally, pro- 
und in many cases is followed by a cure 


food 


According to a statement madi Science 
by M. Guerin-Meneville, a cur 
Russia. It consists « 

golden cetonides, f 
duces a long and pi 





wider 





rose-trees 


A Russian report says that such vast supplies of biscuit had been collected 
in the Government stores at Odessa and Sunpheropol that 35,000 tchetwert 








have been sold to the pu li 
The Wisconsi M is printed actu illy *‘in the woods,”’ on the banks 
of the Wisconsin Phe pr ctors are look-ahead, as well as go-ahead peopl 
the paper is started in the expectation that ere long the * office ’’ will be 
surrounded by ‘a large village yea, a city”’; the expected subscribers 
having already begun to attack the forest 
The forests and mountair f the Eiffel, in the province of Treves, in 
Prussia, have for some t t been infested by a band of brigands who 
robbed travellers and vel they even stripped poor foot-passenger 
their clothes, and me of t passengers were in consequence frozen t 
death The authoriti« i\ t sent detachments of cavalry and infantry 
to hunt out the Heretofore brigandage has been verv rare 
Prussia G 
BIRTHS 
On the 24th J ] Wit J.T. Me l fi l 
On the 2ortl at be \\ l ! { .) “ fa 
On tl tit th l \ t W ‘ IIon. and KR ii. 1 
( ! s Wood, Mrs. Birket Foster, of a da 
tO l ih t W if f the H William I 
t One A I t Wife of J iB ht, M.P., of ac 
G s e Viscounte Holmesdale, of a son 
it Br M f Color Kemeys Tynte, M.P., of as 
On tl lst, at ¢ t I’ s shire, the Wite of Burton Borou I 
MARRIAGES 
0 e 19th Janu h ( u MW Nort Ba Esg ft 
Cor, ¢ k, to lk ibet \ the la Ss Ww nN W rixe Le 
Bart f Bal } ‘ ‘ 
0 21 N M ( B R Royal Mar s 
ate H John R ‘ I il abet ter of Major-Gene M 
Beresford 
On the 24th. at St. N ( uns! the H Windham Henry W 
1am Quin, late f ( a ( s. to Ca vw, thir hter of Ad ul S 
George T r, of Cott M.1 the ity 
0 e 24th, at Ir the R i y G M.A., Reet f Charlit 
Otm« Oxfordshir ind I " Q = to M Josey 


J ( | v1 H ue 
( 
lL) l l ( 
Nf 1 “ r . Ml il 
l y dau l l 
! ‘ l 
‘ ’ ( St. ¢ W ( l i 
I K W } Ml i S 
{ it { ! Ml ] 
’ 4 S M ( . J Lhe y i Com 
( I I \ f 1 Dus 
| \ ( s the 
i ( - W I 
‘ i : ‘ , W N n, Cok 
( WN sq ! Sufl Elizabet 
I tl yi St M G 
i s ‘ 
vu l 1 t Rev Sha \ r l Car i 
\ \ f Eady M Esq., I Yorkshire 
a sist, at St. 1 h lM the R I ke ( l er < 
I’. Ilawk I ‘ kaq., the ¢ t ~ nr \ daugt 
, Ww. ae € Esq. Brought Old Ha Laneashis Lieutenan 
( I il tD 
DEATHS 
0 lt January W Park U Cl near Dr t ht Wil 
I tt, R " ( " Surrey i 93d yea 
On t Mh, at Tunbridge Well M Harriet Wagh “ v of th ate 
Lieutenant Thomas I er Wagl in h Mth year 
Ont 22d, Lord Henry Beau k, third n of Willian D St 
All nd uncle to the present Dub l H4th yea 
On the 22d, in Upper Gloucester Place, Dorset Square, ¢ t ( topher Ab- 
bott, H.P.R.M in | 79th vear 
On the 24t t Ropley House, Alresford, Hants, the Hon. Capt. George Charles 
\ nerly of the Third Guards 
On the 25t ut Tracy I k, Glou ¢, General Sir W ( iel Davy 
C.B., K.C.H., ¢ ) I t Ba Six tic Regiment th year 
On the 25t! t Dov Diana |} da r of ¢ ral Sir J, H, 
Littler, G.C.B., of 1 t Devon 
On the 27t ut High | h, Franc ( bi \ int Valentia 
On the 29th, in West irne 'T wel I itenant-Colonel Henry Houghton 
Irving, late of the Fifty-fourth Foot, a formerly of the Fourth hing’s Own; in 
Mth year 
On the 30th, the Very Rev. Theodore Buckley, late of Christ College, Oxford , in 
I Kth vear 
On the 31st, at Playford Hall, Suffolk, Catherine Clarkson, widow of the late 
Phomas Clarkson, I in her 84th year 


POSTSCRIPT. 


ning is, that the first formal step towards a peace, 
\ telegraphic 


ws of the m 
Allies arc 
! states that, 
ceptance of the Austrian prop 
Vienna by the Ministers of Russia, 
Turkey.” 
The mod 


The n 
to which the been taken at Vienna 
‘a protocol, recording the 
was signed at 


Austria, and 


parties, ha 
INCSSAge yesterday at noon, 


basis of 
France, 





is a peace, 


England, 
accomplished, wcording to the 


in which this was to b 


Journal des Debats, in an article anticipating this transaction, was 
as follows At a meeting of the representatives of the Five Pow- 
ers, called by Count Buol, the Austrian Minister would read a note 
containing the Austrian condition Then Prince Gortschakoff would 


read the despatch of Count Nesselrod and then the representatives 
of the Five Powers would sign a protocol recording the transaction. 
Che Debats describes this as the ‘first of the preliminaries 

The M ving Post has t believ that an armistice will be 
hortly concluded for a limited period rhe exact terms of the armistice 
have yet to be defined It may very probably be confined to land opera- 
tions, as there is no possibility of any collision at 1; and the continu- 
ince of the blockad upposing peace not to be con luded by the time 
the Baltic is free from ice, would be necessary to our position as negotia- 
tors, and in conformity with general precedent,” 

foth Hous f Parliament sat last night—-the House of Peers for a 


The 


Qlucen’s Tre- 


ommons for nearly five hour busi- 


mftined to the reading of the 


few minutes, the House of ¢ 
s in the Upper ILouse was « 














ply to the A ld nd a notice from Lord Lynpuvurst, that on Monday 
he w tate the ter fa motion which he purposes to 1 on Thurs- 
respecting t Wensleydale Life Peerage 
In the Hou { Commons, t chief transaction w t] introduction 
f two bill ffecting the law of Partnership and the 1 { Joint-Stock 
Companies, both by Mr, Lowe; | led by a lucid comprehensive 
peech to the wl bject to which the | relate In 
point \ Ww 1 Commuttec f the \ ] House Th 
b lealing w q tion v of Pa hiy ls the tempo- 
rary Limited | ty Act last session ind e iny person, 
not k t nant partner 1 concern for 
in =pury t t himself in ft eneral liabi- 
t tt ] It conta i clau | g that the 
I ine! I nt ent by a share of the 0 hall not be 
} d to mal tl nel Th lar r tall, relat v Joint-Stock 
Companies, ] the p ple that individ e aright to 
their own ] t nd 3 vhat contracts t It repeals 
the Joint-Stock npan Act nl t ct amen ow the ume It 
provides, by a cor { t { artnerships 
f more than tw t ? t perl \ wu r the incor- 
por thon { ill t i 1 ting 1 mor than x im fi wer 
twenty 1 ind of ciat whatever, not for gain, of 
! than six ] With , luctar 1 deference to the 
union of a t 4 mitt M | ‘ ! fr t bill tw lasses 
f mpanies, | und 1 mpal I contams pro- 
! the inspect i »p. by a forced 
voluntary prot ! ( ! t! I “ L Its scope One- 
fifth of t 1 { y« vered t k nu 
t 1 t | { ‘I \ nd bliecat 
{ t) t t-stock 
Mr. | tat 1 had lied to be re tered un- 
the J Act of t that of these 121 wer 
! t ly tl f l i that of thirteen 
my t bef t! t one only had 
f ed 
I l ! t 1 M Lowe re- 
) : | ( tt ‘ . 
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agree 1 to the resolutiors ; and the two bills were introduced and read a 
first time. 

The other business in the House was of a desultory character. In re- 
p! y to Mr, T. Duncomar, Lord Patmerston stated that Government has 
no present hah ntion of proposing any new law relating to Aliens. Ina 
general conversation on the intentions of the Government with respect 
to Reformatory institutions, Sir Grorcr Grey stated, that there are 
twenty-five Reformatories in Great Britain certified under the act of last 
year. He did not think it expedient to interfere with an act which is 
upon the whole working efficiently, until further experience has been 
obtained. In reply to Lord Goprricu, Mr. Pre said that no alterations 
wou ild be made in the Promotion-warrant of last year in consequence of 
the Memorial presented to the Queen by the officers of the Guards. 

When the report on the Address was brought up, Sir Joun Paxtne- 
ron complained of the omission of the subject of Education in the Queen's 
Speech. Sir Groner Grey said, that as Ministers had no large measure 
on the subject, they had not thought that it should be mentioned in the 
Queen’s Speech. But they have a measure, The President of the 
Council will introduce a bill, in the House of Lords, which will greatly 
increase the means of education in this country, and place the super- 
vision of an Educational Department under a responsible Minister with 
seat in the House of Commons, 

Lord Joun Russe... incidentally explained the course which he should 
take on the subject of education. Last session three bills were intro- 
duced, by Sir John Pakington, Mr. Milner Gibson, and himself. The 
details gave rise to very protracted discussion, 
opinion. Instead of introducing a bill to take its 0-9 of being de- 
bated throughout the session from Wednesday to Wednesday, 1 ord John 
proposes to introduce the subject in the form of resolutions, and to try to 
work offthe discussion on the pring ipl s on which Members can agree, in 
a couple of nights; and then it would be the business of the Govern- 
ment to take care that a measure founded upon those principles should, 
if it obtained the assent of the majority, pass through the House. 

Before the report on the Address was agreed to, Lord Joun Russext 
expressed a hope that some member of he Government should propose a 
vote of thanks to the Army, 
Crimea. ' 

Two notices of motion, indicating the course which will be taken by 
the Opposition, were given last night. Mr. Disrartr announced that 
he should move on Monday for a statement of the sums transmitted to 
the Porte out of the 5,000,000/. loan, and the date of each remittance ; 
and Mr, Wurresine notified that on an early day he should call the at- 








tention of the House to the circumstances connected with the fall of 


Kars, 

Both Houses of Convocation sat yesterday at Westminster. In the 
Upper House, a letter was read by the Vicar-General from Sir George 
Grey, in re ply to the address of Convocation to the Queen, praying that 
her M ujesty would grant her Royal licence to enable Convocation to 
consider and agree upon a canon modifying the representation of the 
clergy in the Lower House. The Queen “has not been advised to com- 
ply with its prayer.” The Bishop of Oxford, moving that the Lower 
House should be requested to consider and report upon the law relating to 
the discipline of the clergy, commented on the refusal of her Majesty to 


grant their prayer, in the sense that it should not be taken as a reproof 


from the Crown. ‘The Government could not be blamed for saying, not 
rudely, **We will not grant the prayer, but will postpone it.” The 
meetings of Convocation as a consulting body are now an established fact. 

‘he proceedings of the Lower House were confined to the presenta- 
tion of petitions. Both Houses were prorogued to the 15th April. 

The clection of a member of the Hebdomadal Council of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, to replace the Provost of Oriel, whose ill health compels 
him to retire, took place yesterday afternoon, There were two candi- 
dates—Dr. Liddell, Dean of Christchurch, and Dr. Plumptre, Master of 
University. At the close of a poll, the numbers were 
tre 45; majority for Liddell, 29. 

The Lord-Lieute nant of Ireland, the Lord Chancellor, and almost 
every “person of note’ in Dublin, atts nded the inaugural banquet of the 

new Lord Mayor, on Thursday. The Earl of Carlisle said, he should 
hail peace, when all claims of faith and honour are secured, with “ un- 


with much pores of 





| sols were dull at 90}; they 


a, 
MONEY MARKET. 
Stock Excnancr, Friay Arreryoox. 
The increasing e xpecti itions of peace continue to operate favour tbly on 
the various markets for commercial traffic, and to which the English Fundy 
have occasionally responded. On Monday, Consols were } better, ang 
reached 913 ; from which point there have been many fluctuations, Owing 
to the extent to which specul: itions for the rise have been lately « arried on, 
the dealers are anticipating a very heavy settlement next Thursday, and th 
yrobable require ments to continue transactions for the March | Account are 
ikely to inerease the pressure for money, already worth 6 to 7 per cent fo, 
loans on securities. The market has had to contend also with furnishi g 
means for the Stock and Share settlements concluded yesterday, when higk 
rates were paid for accommodation. The demend for discount at the Bank 
of England for commercial and other purposes has greatly increased ; and 
preparatians are making for bills due on the 4th of the month, which ar 
expected to be unu sually heavy. Some uneasiness continues to be felt 
the ditterences with the United States. Yesterday, owing to the Queen’s 
Speech, there was much excitement before its pub lication, Con- 
afterwards rallied to 91}, but re- 
turned to their former position through the allusion in the Speech 
to our financial neeessities. Today the Funds have been } : 
but have since rallied : Consols, after being at 901, leave off at 90% 1, and 
903 1 for Account. India Stock is 3, and Bank Stock 2 better this week 
Exchequer Bills 4s. lower. The French Funds have improved 1%, notwit} 
standing the heavy charges for continuation on Kentes, which rule at 15 to 
20 per cent. The exchange on London shows a downward tendency, thro 
the quantity of silver sent to meet the demand for India, At Vi nna th 
Funds are rising rapidly ; within the past fortnight they have improved 12 
per cent. The average amount of bullion in both departments of the Ban 
of England, for the month ending the 22d December, was 11,148,692/.; 9 
decrease of 85,6167, compared with the preceding ¢ month, and a decrease 
2,861,670/. in comparison with the same time last year. Of 500,000/, that 
arrived from Australia lust week, about 200,000/. has been deposited at the 
Bank of England; and the remainder, it is thought, will be sent to Pa 


lower 


| Only a small amount of gold has arrived from Australia this week. Th 


in acknowledgment of its exertions in the | 


} quotations of yesterday ; they are now rather lower. 


Liddell 74, Plump- | 
| don and Blackwall, 2; 


measured joy."". The Lord Chancellor said, there was nothing at which | 


himself and his judicial friends would rejoice more than at the intelli- 
gence that “a he: avy cause has been settled.” Mr. Recorder Shaw, 
while indulging in anticipations of peace, also expressed a hope that we 
shall not be overreached in diplomacy. 

At a meeting of the electors of Edinburgh, held in the Music Hall on 
Thursday,—the Lord Provost in the chair,—a resolution in favour of 
Mr. Adam Black, as the successor to Mr. Macaulay, was adopted after 
hearing that gentleman. At an carlicr stage of the proceedings, on the 
invitation of the chairman, the meeting adopted an address expressing 
their warmest gratitude and regard to Mr. Macaulay, and bidding him 
an affectionate farewell. 

Mr. Samuel Warren's canvass at Midhurst has been thoroughly suc- 
cessful, and places him beyond the reach of opposition. The wnt, we 
understand, reached Midhurst yesterday It is considered a singular in- 
cident in the history of what Mr. Disracli would term “ literary states- 
manship,” that on the same day—the 19th January —Mr. Macaulay an- 
nounced that he had taken leave of political life, and Mr. Samuel War- 
ren, claiming the suffrages of the electors of Midhurst, stated his inten- 
tion to commence his — al existence.— Morning Herald. Feb. 2. 





A deputation, headed by Sir James Duke, yesterday wait - upon thi 
Lord Chief Justice at the Court of =e n's B neh, to obt a rule from 
his Lordship and the other Judges to make two o'clock p.m. on Satur- 
days the close of the day for serving legal notices, summonses, &c., so 
as to release solicitors and the managing and copying clerks at that ho 
- rd Campbell highly approved of the principle of the movement, and 

ressed a hope that the present proposal would be found practicabl 
He added, that he would take the opinion of his learned brethren upon 


+} 


tne s1 ibject. 


West India packet brought 140,0007., of which 90,0007. was gold: among 
the exports, 14, 700/. has been sent to Lisbon and Cadiz. 

in Foreign Stocks, the late improvement has been well maintained, 
in some cases a further advance has occurred; including Peruvian and 
Russian Five per Cents, which are 2, and Austrian, Russian Four-and-a- 
half, and Venezuela, 1 higher. ‘Turkish has been extensively dealt in, and 
is now i} ‘ 

Railways have been firm, relieved from the pressure of the Account ar- 
ranged on Wednesday the rate of continuation was then high in most 
cases ; on London and North-Western it amounted to 14s. per 1002. stock 
The principal advance has been in London and South-Western; which has 
improved 7/., including a rise of 4/. 10s, today—present quotation, 94 6 
Great Western is l/. 10s., and Lancashire and Yorkshire, London and 
North-Western, and Midland, 1/7. better: Great Northern is 3/. low 
French Shares have improved 15s, to 1, 

Sarurpay, Twetve o’CLock 

Owing to the protocul for peace having received the signatures jof the 
several Governments, the English Funds opened } better than the official 
Consols for Money 
at 914; Consols are now 905 1 for Money and Ac me 
Exchequer Bills 10 5 discount. The bullion return by the Bank of Eng- 
land shows a decrease of 79,2097. In Foreign Stocks there is no difference 
Turkish Six per Cents are 93} 3, and the Four per Cents 101 } ex diy 
In Railways there has been great activity, and some = the leading descrip 
tions have advanced 1/. 10s.—Eastern Counties, 10} ; Great Northern A, 73; 
Great Western, 593; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 82}; London and North- 
Western, 101}; London and South-Western, 94} ; Midland, 703. 

Satrrrpay, One o'CLock 

The English Funds have been 3 lower since the morning, but have rallied 
4; Consols for Money, after being at 90}, leave off 902 3, and the same for 
Account. Exchequer Bills 10 5 discount. Annuities April 1885 163 11-16 
Exchequer Bonds 97}. In Foreign Stocks, Turkish Six per Cents have 
been done at 94} 334; Ditto Four per Cents, 1013 } ex div. ; Spanish 
Certificates, 5) 4}. 

In railways, the re has been some realizing of profits, and Stocks are about 
15s. lower in several cases—Caledonian, 563; Exstern Counties, 10; Great 
Northern, 923; Gre: - Western, 59; Lane ushire and Yorkshire, 81}; Lon- 
London, Brighton, and South Coast, 98; London 
and North- ey ‘{603 ; London and South-Western, 93; Manchester, 
Sheftield, and L incolnshire, 25; Midland, 70} ; Newcastle and Carlisle, 94 
North British, 303; North-Eastern—Berwick, 75; North Staffordshire, 
9}; Scottish Midland, 754; South-Eastern, 63. Preference Shares—East- 
ern Counties Extension New 6 per Cent Stock, 11]; Great Northern 4 pet 
Cent, 115; Great Central of France, 193; Great Western of Canada, 25§ ; 
Great Luxembourg Constituted Shares, 5}. Joint Stock Banks—Commercial 
of London, 30}; London Chartered Bank of Australia, 174; South Australia, 
391; Union of Australia, 71. Miscellaneous—Canada Government 6 pet 
Cent January and July, 108}. Crystal Palace, 2}; Ditto Preference, 3; 
Gencral Screw Steam Shippmg Company, 15}; Scottish Australasian lr 
vestment, 1}. 


have been done 






3 per Cent Consols ........... 903 } Danish 3 per Cents.... ° 82 5 
Ditto for Account ceeeeeee 985 J | Dutch 24 per Cents, on 64 b 
% per Cent Reduced...... os ee Ditto 4 per a . We 
w 3 per re 91 Mexican 3 per Cents sip 204 
Long Annuities.............. 34 Peruvian 4} per Cents 80 2 
Wank DUOC  ceccvcvcessccseus 211 13 Ditto 3 per Cents cocce Set 
xchequer Bills .........0.0. 105 dis Portuguese 4 per Cents i179 
I ia Stoe Rinteseestenewe ae 222 4 Russian 5 per Cents - 103 6 
Austri an 5 per Cents ere. | Ditto 44 per Cents .......... 924 
Brazilian 5 per Cents........ 100 2. | Spanish 3 per Cents saa i2 3 
Belgian 4) per Cents,........ 93 5 | Ditto Deferred neal: 234 4 
Chilian 6 per Cents conna ae Sardinian 5 per Cents . aR 
Danish 5 per Cents. . ... 1024 Swedish 4 per Cents...... 86 9 


RAILWAY ARRANGEMENTS 

The half-yearly meeting of the North Staff ds hire Company was held on 
Monday, at Stoke-upon-Trent ; Mr. J. L. Ricardo M.P.in the chair. Allu- 
sion was made to the action pending against the Li ndon and North-Western 
Company ; the chairman hoped that at their next meeting he would be abl 
to state they had established their claim, in justice if not in law. An ex- 
tension of their line to Liverpool had been contemplated, and had been 
surveyed ; but the tightness of the money-market rendered it prudent not 
to carry it forward at present. The report was adopted. A resolution was 
wried authorizing the Directo rs to a in Parliament with the agree 
ment entered into with the Bridgewater Trustees A dividend at the! 
of 4 per cent per annum wes di clared, ed on the 22d February. 

The half-yearly mecting of the London, Brighton, and South Coast Com- 
pany, took place on Tuesday ; at which Mr. L. Schuster presided. During 
the half-year, they had expended 17,0007. out of capital account for works 
sanctioned by the proprietors; they had now 23,000/. rem ining. In 1848, 
he traffic on the line amounted to 453,000/.; in the year 1859, to 
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The reventic account showed an increase of 12,0007. compared 





719,000/. 
with the same period of 1854. The Crystal Palace during the past year had 
inereascd their receipts by 43,000/. Resolutions were passed adopting the 


report and strtement «f accounts, and declaring a dividend of 2/. 18s, per 
vent ; mak'ng with the previous dividend 5 per cent for the year, 











The Directors of the London and Scuth-Wes‘ern Ce my intend to re- 
commend at the meeting on the 14th iistant a dividend for the half-year at 
the rate of 5/. 12s. 67. per cent per annum ; equal with the previous divi- 


dend to 5 per cent for the year 

Ata meting of the new 
Wednesday at the London Tavern to organize a « 
] ‘ ’ 


Association of Railway Proprietors, held on 
uneil of 100 momlers, 




















twenty-cight leading sharcholders we nin 

The proprietors of the Royal Gritish Bank held their sixth annual mect- 
ine yesterday. The dividend lit the rate of 6 per cent per an- 
num, free of Income-tax ed tl tl unmount due by tl 
bank was 983,052/. ; the t iss , 1,178,812/.; tl erve-fund is now 
13,.990/ mlance of 23 earried new necount. Th h the capital 
has been recently inereased te 00,00 150,009/. paid-up,—it is intended 
still further to aug t it—t ") 300.0007. to be paid-uy The in- 
erease is to be made by ins L000 res each ; the first | to | 
jssued at a premium of 4/. a shire 

At a special meeting of the prop rs of the City Bank, on Tuesday, it 
was resolved to apply to the Q » in Council for powers to increase the 
nowinal capital from 300,000/, to 1,000,000 Phe direetors propose to issue 
it first cither 1500 or 2900 new shares; a guarauter-fund to | ma wed 
by means of a premium to ! har ton these shares It w stated that 
the bank has already more than 900,000/ 

The prespectus of the * Wes 1 Bank ‘has been ivsued. Tl 
chairman is Sir Henry Bulwer; Mr. Rov i eof the directors The 
proposed « ipital is 400,900 n luv ! > with power to inerea to 
1,000,000/. The promo point the advant the bank will afford 
the only joint-stock bank h ul=« sat the West-end of London 

The ** Dank of Egypt’ : 1 it respecte Phe eapital will ! 
250,0007., with power to ise to 1,000,001 The I} k } t bstantial 
direction A charter hes been { by the English Government afte 
communication with the Viecroy of Egypt 

At a meeting of the propri the Ba f New South Wal held at 
Sydney on the 2tth Get 1 div nd for the half-year ending 30th 
September it the rate of 20 per cent per annum was declared Phe reserve- 
fund was increased to 160,000/ 

The Electric Telegraph Co inv have declared a dividend at the rate of 
6 per cent per annum 

Che dividend of the Scottish Australian Investment Company, declared on 
Thursday, was at the 1 flo] n mm 

Chraires anh Wusir. 


fr. Charles Mathews having imitated Mr. Anderson at Drury Lane, 
in the farce called The Great Gun Trick, Myr. Anderson retorts by en- 
gaging Mr. Leigh Murray to imitate Mr. Charles Mathews at Covent 
(iarden. And very cleverly does Mr. Murray perform his task; in- 
terrupting the Professor in the midst of his magical entertainment, with 
that easy assurance of which his renowned original is 
master. When a gan 
that pleasantries grow un 


so consummate a 


pleasant ; and witl 


1 respect to this ducl of small 


wit we must say, that the Professor's retort is less humoured than the 
joke which was played off at his expense in the first instance : for, as he 


was only burlesqued in his professional character, he allows 
allusion to creep into his retaliatory sarcasms; and, cf course, 
of his audience is offended. However, 

rel is enough to prevent it from widening 
fare; for we cannot conceive anything more 


personal 
a portion 
the trumpery nature of the quar- 
into a serious theatrical war- 
1 utterly insignificant in the 
eyes of the gencral public than a private squabble between the managers 


f the two “national” theatres 


The Merchant of Venice, a prominent piece in the Windsor list, has 
been repeated at the Princess's Theatre, with Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean 
as Shylock and Portia. It had not previously been played at the same 


house for four years, and its revival on Thursday caused all the excite- 
ment of a novelty. 

The Morning Herald affirms, in somewhat confident terms, that Ter 
Majesty's Theatre is to be re openes this season by Mr. Lumlev, who has 


engaged Jenny Lind; and that the theatre is to be under th: 
nagement of Mr. Lumley, M. Otto Goldschmidt, and Mi 
We do not know the grounds of this assertion, nor, on inquiry, 
uld be very g | to 


jomt ma- 
Mitchell 


nave wt 











discovered them. We shx lind it contirmed; but at 
present we fear that ‘it is to ! vs to be true.” 

The concert given by the A Mu 18 yon Tuesday \- 
ing, in aid of the funds of the ¢ 1 Asylum for t widows of non- 
commissioned officers and soldiers of the British Army, was brilliant, and 
we should think successful ; for the Ilanover Square Room was crowded 
to the do and many royal, noble, 1 distinguished persor wer 
present : concert was worthy of the Society and the occasion; th 
music being well chosen and excellently p l Amateur talent 
came out in great force Mr. Henry Leshe’s phony, produced at one 
of the Society's concerts last year, was repeated with increased effect, and 
fully supported this young composer's high reputation. A brilliant duet 
for two pianofortes, by Osbo , Was played by two amateurs, th 


and Mr 


young lady known to the * Angelina,” 
Another 


publi by the name of 
Waley: and a finer performance could not be heard in London 











feature of s concert was a fine selection of part-songs and madrigals, 
sung by a iall party of ladies end gentlemen instructed by Mr Leslic 
they displayed a purity and refinement not surpassed by any German 


choral singing we have e 


Parisian THratricans 
A grand ballet entitled Le Corsaire, written by MM. Saint-Georges and 
Mazilier ed by M. Adolphe Adam, has 


dlistinguished success at th Oy ra. The characters are 





been produced with 
named after the 
a pirate of 
French plot has 


and « ompo 


m: but, save that Conrad is 
harem, the 


personages in Lord Byron's po t 
the Archipelago and Gulnare is a lady of t 
little in common with the English story 

: M. Arséne Houssay: has retired from the management of 
Fy meals, 








of bantering begins, it not unfrequently happens | 
| the peace into which we are drifting is advanced as a reason why 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE PROMISED PEACE, 

Peaci promised to Europe, once more, and at once: the third 
year of campaigning is dispensed with, and we are to have an ac- 
commodation upon conditions which comprise the avowed objects 
of the war from the beginning. Yet the announcement is re- 
ceived with something like dismay. It is not forthe reason which 

i French n that we wish to have more 
war only for the sake of military renown, For although we shall 
give up the contest at this exact point with some mortification, in 
reflecting how the lead was taken from us in the East, while the 

a itself has enabled us to record only negative achievements, the 
people of this country is not naturally bent upon military ex- 





i¢hbours ise ribs to us, 


ploit It is not that we yield to suspicions of any tendency in 
the mind of Imperial France to give way under the flatteries of a 
1, " 


the circumstances under 
concluded—the immediate antecedents of 

the submission—the past expericnec of Russian evasiveness, and 
the recorded ecrtainty that the Czar now acquiesees with reluctance 
raise a doubt whether the peace will be a true reconciliation, or 
only a truce with the weapons of offence and the treacheries of 


Russian submission; but it is beeause 


which peace is to be 


war masked by t] “omicable relations” of diplom wy. We 
are told on excellent authority that th peace is to be of a very 

> . on » : eee . 
peculiar nature. The Lraminer, wishing to show through what 
tronblous circumstances Lord Palmerston has led us to peace, and 


how the ecessatic 
his valuabl s, observes 

** The pea shall see after this , will be like no other peace 
that the world has ¢ fnesse?, At will be like the seene of a prize-ring 

ght, when sharping, tricking, have their turn. 
Ilow many different games will be there to play! How many sinister ends 
x8, by hook or by crook! 

* The peace we have to look forward to 
bitter in the belly—the 
heat of their pursuit of the Northern Cacus . 

** All sudden conversions are to be suspected; and what can be more 
ibrupt than this change of Russia from the obstinate refusal of terms to the 
! lhe French have a good phrase for settling differences 
a quarrel now this quarrel with Russia is not 
emptied, and the dregs of bitterness remain in the cup Already 
the working of the Russian game is perceptible in the tone of the French 
press, which has a dash of asperity towards England It is the 
forecast shadow of the coming Russian peace.”’ 

It is, then, a Russian peace, a peace full of “ sharping, tricking, 
and cireumventing,” ‘‘ with sinister ends to compass by hook or 
Why this, it would appear, is a peace with the cha- 
It is not we who 

the character of 


m of war would not enable us to dispense with 
SeTV 10% 

} 
ifter at ind circumventing 
yet to compa 
if sweet in the mouth, will be 


ipple of discord flung to the Western Powers in the 


uly coneession ? 
literally, emptying 


racteristies of war, in its bad blood and risk. 
say that our Government consents to acct pt it: 


| we should require our present efficient Ministry to guid us through 


its shoals, its treacherous currents and white squalls, even more 
than the same guidance has carried us through war. The exten- 
sion of the war to the rest of Europe has been dreaded; but how 
formidable the extension of such a peace! The prospect held out 
to us by an undoubted friend of the Government which presents 
to Parliament the preliminaries of this peace, is really of an 
alarmist kind. The immediate dangers Bnew a d in the jour- 


| nal from which we have extracted are sufficiently clear. In the 


first place, ‘the apple of discord” is thrown out between the West- 
ern Powers; and Russia is trying to entice away Napoleon the 
Third from the English alliance. We are therefore to anticipate as 
the consequence of the concluding peace at the present moment, 
in lieu of continuing the war, that we shall have against us, un- 
der the cover of a new European settlement, the French as well 
as the Russian Emperor. We must next assume that ** the 
Northern will suspend his practices only for the sake 
of appearances, to resume them aftcr his fashion on oppor- 
tunity. By the premises, the licence of Prussia is confirmed, 
Sardinia will be easily disposed of, like an honest man who 
has strayed into a den of thieves. What is to become 
of “ the independence and integrity of the Ottoman em- 
pire” we do not know; but Friend Bright seems really to 
have hit upon the probable solution of the peace which is pro- 
mised to us. Sweden, who allied herself with England in 1808, 
just in time to provoke the overwhelming wrath of Russia, 
has again allied herself, just in time to expose her broken alle- 
cianee to the great protector of the North. Sucha peace has in- 
deed its formidable responsibilities. 

It does not follow that the danger to us will be proportioned to 
the treacherous character of the period, since we are on our 
guard, We have had our le sson; we have accustom d ourst lves 
to a new course of public conduct. Nothing can be more con- 
trasted in act and feeling with the England of 1851 than the 
England of 1856,—possessing a powerful army, an immense fleet, 
a popular willingness for war, and a national feeling that has been 
strong enough to override the separate interests and intrigues of 
party. We have been fairly awakened from our dream of delu- 
sion about Russia: we have learned to estimate the reliance 
placed upon friendly states. We have compelled great improve- 
ments in our military organization; but if peace of the kind de- 
seribed be concluck d now, rtainly we should not suffer our im- 
provements to stop at the point to which they have attain d. No 
longer compelled to watch over organization and supplies in the 
Crimea and the Baltic, we should look at home with a resolve that 
anization should be maintained and rendered as perfect 
Undistracted by external disturbances for the time, 


Cacus” 





our or 
as possible, 

































































126 
we should employ the interval between the war now closing and 
the next, in removing those defects that still enfeeble the organi- 
zation of our army. We should no longer admit the parrying 
excuses of the responsible Military Minister, nor for a moment 
admit the whispered hint that he is debarred from executing his 
duty to the nation by the displeasure of the Horse Guards or of 
Windsor Castle. With a guarded peace to be carried on, we 
should employ our awakened attention to such matters in sceing 
that in all respeets our means for keeping guard with the neces- 
sary warlike implements should be rendered in every part genuine 
and sterling. 

But if we were released from the immediate claims of war, 
should we think of nothing but military business ? Hardly. 
Other improvements have been suspended by the war, though 
their necessity has been confessed by our Ministers, and the con- 
sequent measures have been patiently awaited by the people. 
They rested upon party grounds. We know that the most 
experienced senators who have outlived party have been im- 
veded in their endeavours to purge our code of its accumu- 
fated imperfections by official hesitancies. More than one Min- 
ister has stood up in Parliament and declared that the pro- 
gress of intelligence among the people renders it just and neces- 
sary to admit a larger number within the recognized limits of the 
political franchise. The head men of all the chief parties have 
emulated each other in preaching the necessity for a public edu- 
cation for the whole body of the people, like that in Ireland, but 
better. The nation has consented to suspend these and other 
great labours during the war: if the war stops, the people will 
turn to the responsible Minister, and will expect him not only to 
resume his labours, but to accomplish them, whatever difficulties 
and troubles may beset him. Nor will exeuses avail. However 
modestly the public may postpone its own judgment on external 
hostilities, which it does but partially understand, it understands 
those internal questions ; and, after being awakened from long de- 
lusions by the war, aroused to new suspicions by the peace, the 
community will be in no mood to endure evasions or shams. 

WOMAN’S RIGHTS IN THE CIVIL SERVICE. 
THE public spirit of Mrs. Bloomer has not been entirely thrown 
away ; there is still a hope for the “ rights” claimed by Madame 
Roland in public places of trust and power. In former days a 
woman was elected Pope; women have been enlisted as soldiers 
and sailors; but in all such cases it was by accident. Cardinals 
do not avowedly place the triple mitre on a lady’s head; there is 
no instance of a commission for the Army issued to Di Vernon ; 
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and Billy Taylor’s illustrious sweetheart was always supposed to 


bea fine-spirited youth until, while 
‘** hold she fit among the rest, 
A gust of wind it blew aside her jacket, 
And diskivered her lily-vite breast.”’ 
It has remained for the Civil Service of this country to receive 
among its regular servants one of the fair sex. 

The Master of the Rolls has led the way in this novel experi- 
ment of introducing female labour to a service generally accepted 
only by the other sex. The feminine element has been tolerably 
active and sometimes conspicuous in the polities of England al- 
ready. Loy ely Duchesses have turned fortunes at elections ; sweet- 
voiced Countesses have influenced the atmosphere both at home 
and abroad; and ladies excluded from the House of Lords hav 
revenged themselves by making their influence felt there though 
unseen. But the point was the ostensible appearance of women 
in the public service, and that acquisition it was reserved for Sir 
John Romilly to accomplish. Sir John has, we understand, actu- 
ally appointed a female clerk to the State-Paper Office ! 

t is rather remarkable, that while rules are established ex- 
cluding male clerks above a certain age from entering the public 
service, the new lady clerk is a married lady with four 
children. 

We do not yet hear anything as to the nature of the examina- 
tion which lady candidates for the Civil Service will be required 
to undergo. It is proposed that the examination of the gentlemen 
shall be public ; of course the examination of the ladies cannot bi 
less so. It is calculated to attract a numerous auditory ; but th 
curious point is to conjecture what will be the general character 
of the questions, 

We do not hear anything either as to the arrangements which 
are to follow on the general introduction of ladies as civil servants. 
It is not stated whether the Master of the Rolls or Sir Francis 
Palgrave intends to copy the rule of Moravian institutions, 
and working houses, and to enforce a strict separation of the 
sexes. This is rather important. Anyhow, the subject is not 
without difficulties; but, of course, they have been foreseen by 
the Keeper and Deputy Keeper of the Rolls; and we trust som 
gallant Member of Parliament will move for a return of the re- 
gulations to be adopted in future with respect to clerkesses in 
the Civil Service. 





LAW LANGUAGE. 

IN giving judgment on a case of vital importance to a gentleman 
whom the law excludes from redress, the Master of the Rolls 
ascribed the failure of justice to “ the gross, inexcusable, and re- 
iterated blunders of the professors of the law.” This is startling 
censure; but is it warranted? The evil is unquestionable ; the 
subject is of an importance that cannot be exaggerated ; but per- 
haps if we look a little deeper into it, we shall find that th 
judge has not put the saddle upon the right horse in casting such 
unmeasured censure upon respectable practitioners of the law. 
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The object of the suit was to establish the will of Ann Walker 
the wife of Captain James Robertson, who took he name in 
marrying her property as well as herself. Mrs. Walker d& rived 
her property from two sources, part being taken under the will 
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of a relative. This latter property was vested in trustees, to 
such uses as the husband and wife might appoint; in default of 
appointment during their joint lives, and atter the decease of the 
survivor, the prope ty would ro to the first and other sons of the 


marriage in tail male, with remainder to daughters equally, and 
then successively over in tail male to various persons namy d. The 
other property was to go to such children of the marriage ag 
the husband or wife might by deed appoint, and in default of such 
appointment then as the survivor might by his will appoint, 
Now the nature of these settlements is clear. The husband and 
wife desired to enjoy their property during life, and to leave it ag 
an entailed estate to the eldest surviving son if there should be 
such, with remainder to their daughters ; and in default of any 
issue, then as an entailed estate to certain oth r persons: the other 
property was left for the use of the children entailed or otherwise, 
with greater freedom in the survivor to bequeath by will. There 
is no difficulty in understanding these intentions ; and a man of 
good education, of a clear logical mind, with a proper command of 
the English language, could easily describe such a distinction of 
the property as would be quite intelligible to persons of sense, and 
binding upon their moral responsibility, The existing practice of 
the law, however, demands that every direction shall be absolute 
in its definitions and in its interpretations ; and hence a practice 
has arisen of providing for every possible contingency, specifically 
pointed out and defined in terms sought to guard against al] 
misconception or perversion, A priori, we might say that it is 
nearly impossible for the human mind to take into account all 
contingencies, and the experience of the whole legal profession 
confirms us in this a priori conclusion based upon human nature, 
Here is a profession whose business it is to call to mind every con- 
ceivable contingency ; yet so incorrigible is the tendency to fasten 
upon prominent ideas and to overlook the collateral or interstitial 
sea that flaws by omission are constantly occurring. 

Soon after the marriage of Captain Robertson and Miss Walker, 
a lawyer discovered that there was no limitation in fayour of all 
the issue of the marriage generally. If, for example, there had 
been a son who should have died without leaving male issue but 
leaving daughters, then such daughters could not have taken un- 
der the settlement: also, that in the event of there being no issue 
of the marriage, no power was reserved to Mrs. Walker to make 
over the estates which she did not derive under the will of her 
brother. A new deed was executed in 1825 to cure these defects ; 
and two years later, Mrs. Walker made a will by which she devised 
; Thirteen years later still, 
the solicitor of the couple discovered a new error in the deed of 
1825, by which there was no trust to the use of Captain and 
Mrs. Walker during their lives ; and a new deed was executed in 
October 1840. Mrs. Walker died in December 1854, without 
issue, and without having made any other will; and certain 
parties under the original settlement contended that the appoint- 
ment under the will of 1827 having failed, the estates must go by 
the deeds in default of appointment, and Captain Walker, the 
husband, must the refore be disposse ssed! This wasthe position of 
the case down to last Tuc sday , When the Master of the Rolls gave 
his decision. He had delayed his judgment for many weeks in 
hopes that he might find some authority to justify him in dealing 
out justice ; but all is defeated by what he pronounces to be ‘* the 
eross, inexcusable, and reiterated blunders of the professors of th 
law.” 

Sir John Romilly afterwards amends this statement, more in 
accordance, we think, with truth. He still calls the cause of failure 
‘*the blunders of the protessors of the law, and the pitfalls of the 
law itself.” The pitfall is not so much inthe law or in any blun- 
ders or neglects of the professors of the law, but in the false 
principle which regulates the construction and language of legal 
instruments. We have already shown that it is scarcely pos- 
sible for the human mind to review all possible varieties of con- 
tingency following from a particular arrangement: the spe ific 
arrangement, and the general class of which it 
is obviously, logically, and necessarily understood to involve, 
can easily be detined; and cases oceur continually, We can 
hardly mention a more striking instance than the instru tions 
civen to a plenipotentiary, or to a military commander, wher 
the consequences must | ereat num- 


const que neces 


be most momentous to 
bers of people, to nations, perhaps to mankind at large. If a 
government instructing a plenipotentiary, or a military com- 
mander, attempted to enumerate every possible contingency that 
the plenipotentiary or commander might encounter, thy r sult 
must be, that the high agent would be arrested at some point m 
his progress by encountering a contingency not includ d in his 
instructions. Itis the same with these legal instructions. Here, 
for sixteen years the lawyers of Captain and Mrs. Walker wer 
looking out for some contingency not contemplat d by thei 
clients: they touched up the arrangement from time to time; 
twenty years passed over, and at last the very simple, natural, 
laudable, and intelligible arrangement, is defeated by the oceur- 
renee of an uncnumerated contingency. Can any principle of law 
be more silly—more Chinese ? 

It is a minor but a mor prolific source of impotenct in these 
instruments, that they language to possess an accuracy 
and a completeness which do not belong to it. But the mistake 
does not result only in missing th for accuracy—it posi- 
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tively causes 1m I 
that langua is] \ se tern 
that are uffie ntl) t ] t tot judd 
cial or administratiy nt the t {f ox ut ul, We 
do all that can be done by Lawycrs strive to do mor 
they attempt to « pret ; | 2 NeW . rl 
in the hope of pres ! \ s 1 { cn ft the de- 
inition must at st be « pleted Each word, however, intro- 
W 0 t na ‘ ri re doubts | { When vou 
duces a me doubt, an ! l 
describe certein lands s ** situat in a particular ] , every 
an of the poorest philological knowledge knows well what you 


mean. It would take a @ t amount of ligenulty to remove those 
lands legally from the place in which they are situate. When, 
“situate,” the word “lying,” you 


however, you add to the word *s 

at once derogate from the word “situate,” « ‘ that it is 
not sufficient to expr what you mean yet you give a 
word that is not so distinct as the original. All lands * lie” 
somewhere ; but if they lie in some sense that is not * situate,” 
but different from situate, then a new or limited meaning is as- 
cribed to the word * lying,” and you are thrown into doubt as to 


the peculiar position which the term means to imply. The lands, 
therefore, are not exactly situate, nor are they exactly lying ; they 
are something between the two, which is not expressed, But 
what is that other thing unnamed? Here are two words each 
made doubtful by the other, v ith a third doubt between. The 
lawyer feels that he in a scrape, and he introduces a further 
word and defines the land ‘situate, lying, and being.” Now, 
all lands “‘ be”; but here, by the juxtaposition of the words, the 
existence of the land in situ is confessedly insufficient. The 
lawyer is going about and about to express something which is 
not exactly situate, nor lying, nor being, but something between 
all these; a difference une xpressed, Here, then, are at least 
three express doubts and two intermediate and derivative doubts. 
Indeed, it is probable that an industrious casuist would show that 
every introduction of a fresh word multiplies doubts by the law 
of permuti ition; in which ease, three words would give six doubts, 
four would give twenty-four doubts, and so on, 

In the pr sent case we believe that the lawyers really exerted 
themselves to render the intention of the testatrix clear and the 
language effectual: it is admitted that they were persons of stand- 
ing and skill in their profession : and we know that no man can at- 
tain to such a position without being able and painstaking, we 
may say laborious. No; the fault lics entirely in the false prin- 
ciple : “the more diligently a lawyer follows that, the further 
it will lead him from the object that he desires to attain. In 
the judgment of the Master of the Rolls we now have an au- 
thoritative declaration that the system has broken down, Thi 
reform is extremely clear it is to substitute for a host of words 
which cannot be marshalled in intelligible order, th simple rulk 
of “proper words in proper places.” If lawyers could writ 
deeds like Cobbett, Archbishop W be itely, or any clear thinkers and 
writers, they would really give to their clients greater security 
than they can by crowded sat Poort and quasi synonyms out of 
dictionaries, If a conveyancer were to begin upon this principle, 
and were to compose decds in the language of plain common 
sense, Wwe believe that he would app al to th contidenece of the 
publie, that his documents would stand the te st of the law, and 
that while he would acquire for himself distinction as a master in 
his business, he would teach others how to follow a blessed ex- 
ample, 


ALLEYN’S CHARITY AND ACTORS, 

CuHanrity is charitable according to its motives. The man who 
in a fit of spleen cuts off his heir with a shilling, and “leaves his 
fortune in charity,”’ does not dispense the virtue, but embezzles 
it; and tries in a sacred name to make Heaven an instrument for 
his petty revenges. The man who in the sheer desire to do 

larg vest good, or in the plou Wish to compecnsat evil to one by 
ben fits to others, endeavours to found a permanent charity, de- 
serves the respect of posterity, upon whom hi lays the obligation 
of assisting him to carry on his work through each generation. 
And this in the spirit rather than in the letter, Succeeding ge- 


nerations, however, have very little felt the obligation : they hav 


left the charities to 1 preyed upon by misappropriators ; and 
those who have bequeathed permanent funds for the sustenance 
or solace of the poor, have in faet only supplied over-filled troug] 

for the swine of seltislhn to guzzle at. A tendeney h s been 
shown in our day to amend tl tate of things: the char shay 

been overhauled ; and { we can withdraw ourselves from 
the ever-increasing bu s of self-made difficulties, we shall 


probably apply ourselves to cach charity in its turn, for th pur- 
pose of setting it hereafter upon a better footing. In doing so, 
We should always consult the spirit of the foundation, and endea- 
vour to make the reinstituted charity accord with the objects of 
its original foundati 

This eminently a to the College at Dulwich, the reform 
. which has been determined. Everybody knows how it wa 
founded by the actor Edward Alleyn on th ‘impuls of a penitent 


fit, brought on by a belief that h had scen the Devil after having 
lnpiously performed the character of that personage on the sta 


So, to assoilzie himself, he bestowed ‘ God’s gift,” which he cal- 
culated at 8007, a year of his property i large sum in those days 
—on twelve poor brothers and sisters, twelve scholars with’ a 
warden and four fellows to take charge of the charity. Th 
scholars were to be chosen from the parishes of St. Bot ph, St. 


Saviour, St. Luke, and Camberwell. In short. Allevn designed 





his foundat tate of things altogether unlike the present 
Che paris! t reat Metropolis ; the revenues of the 
College hav | ny ( unt that lleyn himself fore- 
iw] l 1 :much. There has grown out of his 
cl ty anew t h he didnot contemplate ; and as he did 
! tem] likew it is unappro priat d by his will or 
intention, But vn V wtor ; he Seats | to be charital 
he w Liman? t ly to have partaken the spirit of his own 
tir und, ca ng tl ingredients for a judgment, we need not 
have much difficulty in finding out what Alleyn would have don 
if he had lived v. That thing, it appears to us, his descend- 
ints are bound to dé 

In the first place the funds are larger, instead of making 
the charity a | If-clected corporation, with considerable funds 
divided betwee i few idle gentlemen, it is incumbent upon us to 
sce that a fai re of the funds be used for maintaining such 
schools as we the present day consider to be sutlicient, The 
provision for t] holars was fulls suflicient for a college educa- 
tion, but the tance of college education occurred in 1770. 
The charity ] become a monopoly, held by fortunate per- 


ons who only 
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eformed without disturbing existing in- 
poor brothers and sisters become twenty 
and 20s, a week. There are to be out 
a week, and the schools are to be re- 


led with exhibitions and scholarships. Mr. 


the manager of the Adelphi Theatre, puts 


plea for the profession in which he is distin- 
ag vere Alleyn belonged. He asks that retired act- 
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ools. This proposal has attracted much atten- 


heen well supported. The adult candidates for ad- 


lult charity, and that their children should 


rity might be elected by their own profession, 
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his 


stablished theatrical ‘* Funds,” or by some 
is been properly said that the very temper 


ode which make the actor, and it might almost be said the 
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A charitable foundation is exactly the proper 


and a charity founded by an actor is pe- 
refuge of actors. Alleyn, indeed, did not 
is own profession; perhaps he thought that 


rht be worthier than his; but out of the ad- 


have accrued, society may perhaps pay back 


if it did not begin there. 


RUSSIAN MISCALCULATION 


TRANSLATED FROM THE ** PREUSSISCHES WOCHENBLATT.” | 
From that first m ct of the Vienna note, which the French Cabinet 
sent to St. Peter June 1853, to the last preliminaries of peac 
greed on betwe the Allies of the December treaty, the unconditional 
weceptance of wl Russia has just announced, has Russia, caught in a 
policy of strong f-delusion, step by step contributed to render harder 
the conditions for t olution of the Eastern difficulty, and placed her- 
self in the posit f secing the restoration of peace bound up with ever- 
greater sacrifice f her own influence and power, and with a change of 
the status quo a ntinually more injurious to herself 
When in the of the year 1853 this att mpt at mediation was 
mad n the p t France at St. Petersburg, things still stood .so 
favourably for the Russian Cabinet that it saw even the Western Powers 
clined, u ler t ure peace, to procure it satisfaction and enhanced 
influence at tl the Port The Emperor Napoleon, to whom at 
that time the | ( emed willing to lend only a very doubt- 
ful sup W ft friendly solution of his differences with 
Russi the Engl ( net was conciliatory and confidential towards 
the Emperor Nicl possible; and the German Powers were filled 
with the most 7 ind friendly sentiment 
rhe Russian ¢ t had only one check to impose upon itself; and 
that w to d that tl reat Powers, and ¢ pecially the West- 
: Porte, should express an actual acknowledg- 
! t tu nd compel the Porte to such an actual 
now a had staked its honour in not admitting them, 
rhe Port been in danger, in spite of its first refusal, of 
l pt tl Vienna note, if Ri i had appr hended 
posit th t Powers and shown any feeling for their 
Russi eved that t) Powers were cager for peace under 
v conditions, t she could force from them a direct acknowledg- 
ment of her den 
I ment the Vienna note was intended to effect this. That 
mM} t : redle f the honour of th reat Powers, had for its 
t, that tl Pow , and especially England and France, now 
han ever, r to avoid participation in any rt of acknow- 
nt of R emands, held admissible only a mediation unde 
tn ter the status quo of Russia’s treaty-rights 
Rr ia t while, through tl trong position sh¢ had taken 
p t D Principalities, to exercise a pre ire which, at 
e¢ negotiations f } the Powers to larger conces- 
sions 
When, ther Viem proto il of 13th January 1854 had, upon 
he principl f th 1 nte, established a basis to which the as- 
f the Porte } n beforchand secured, the St. Petersburg Cabi- 
t opposed to t unother, which contained again the original de- 
inds of Russia J ccupation of the Principalities did, however, 
x a strong pr ipon the Powers, but on another side from 
hat the Ru ( t had expected The expectation started from 
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the preconception that England and France would not unite for an offen- 
sive alliance, that Austria would not join the Western Powers, but 
much rather that the German Powers united against the Western Powers 
would throughout maintain a Russianized neutrality. 

But the pressure which Russia exercised through her position in the 
Danubian Principalities, straightway drove the Western Powers on their 
part to send their naval force into the waters of the Porte, made Austria 
» and more anxious about the position in the East, united the four 
Powers more closely than before for the thorough carrying out of the 
principle of the integrity of Turkey, and above all in insisting upon the 
uation of the Principalities as one of the essential conditions of the 
alance of power. 


mor 








Russia wished by a great stroke to alarm her united opponents, to | 


arouse still greater anxieties about her power, 
Porte and its allies to give way. 

But the attack at Sinope showed the Western Powers the danger 
which might grow upon them from further delay; it took the Western 
Powers as masters into the Black Sea, and first indicated the necessity, 
in order to secure the Porte from the Russian ficet, of rendering this 
latt ry harmless. 

The rejection by ag | of the ultimatum of the Western Powers led 
finally to war with the Western Powers; the eventu ality which the St 


and thereby compel th 


Petersburg Cabinet ~ties and the friends of Russia everywhere, had | of 


thought as good as impossible. 

Russia hoped even yet for a feeble war on the part of the Western 
Powers, whose alliance seemed to her untenable, and was by all Russian 
organs proclaimed untenable ; she depended moreover on being safe from 
attack on the side of Germany, and on sceing the recent ose A be- 
tween the German and the Western Powers dissolve at the breaking out 
of the war. 


But the protocol of the 8th April confirmed this unanimity, instead of | 


its being dissolved. That protocol already looked for the eventuality of 
peace farther than the simple restoration of the status quo, while it 
raised the question of the guarantees for the security of Turkey, and was 
followed by the league between Austria and Prussia, which contained a 
more or less proximate threat of war even on the side of the German 
Powers. It must have been plain to Russia from this moment, that the 
position in the Principalities was untenable, and that the imnadiate 
evacuation in consequence of the Prusso-Austrian summons in thé, then 


situation might put an end to the entanglement, without Russia) being | 


compelled to make actual sacrifices. 

Russia, however, went on building on empty prospects of a favdurabl 
change. She reckoned on differences between Austria and Prussia : on the 
reluctance of the latter power to any energetic step; on the isolation of 
Austria, which without Prussia would not dare to go forward nor enter 
into a league with the Western Powers; and still more on the fact that 
the Western Powers, if they saw themselves alone opposed to Russia, 
would lose courage. These motives led the Russian Cabinct again to 
meet the protocol of April 8, partly with its old demands, and for the 
evacuation of the Principalities to demand guarantees. It was soon 
shown that Russia had calculated falsely and to her own great detriment 

Austria provided herself through a treaty with Turkey an overwhelm- 
ing position against Russia in the Principalities ; and the four guarantee- 
points were on August 8 formulated by Austria, England, and France. 

Of what good was it now to Russia, that, too late, on August 7, she re- 
solved upon declaring that for strategical reasons she would evacuate th 
Principalitics? The step remained without effect. The Principalitics 
were actually occupied by Austria, and thereby the strongest barrier 
erected against the Russians; while, on the other hand, peace was no 
longer to be had but by essential sacrifices of Russia's influence and 
power as a result of the guarantec-points. 

The general character of the four points would, had they been at once 
accepted, have all the more certainly secured Russia against heavy sacri- 
fices, and against the practical interpretation which they have since re- 
ceived, as the Western Powers could not yet boast of any great military 


results of the war, as their sacrifices had been as yet small, and Austria’s 


strongly moderating influence was certain. 


Russia, however, rejected everything, relying on the strength of her 


defences, believing herself sure of Prussia, and not crediting Austria with | 


courage for further offensive steps, being at the same time emboldened 
through the inactivity and anything but good condition of the Allied 
armies. 

The Petersburg Cabinet began at the same time the very rash pro- 
ceeding of binding up in some manner the question of the four points 
with the question of its honour and dignity, which most oppressively 
tied up its hands, made not the slightest impression on the feelings of 
Austria, brought no profit whatever, and necessarily made every futur 
sacrifice more humiliating. 

The immediate effect of Russia’s refusal of the four points was, that the 
Allied armies carried the war into the Russian territory, and Austria 
conceived the notion of forming an active alliance with the Western 
Powers, while she sought to force Germany at the same time to mor 
energetic measures. 

Russia saw that the ties she had wished to loosen were only drawn th 
tighter. She determined on fresh concessions ; but they started from the 
false principle of aiming not at the solution of the difficulty, but at 
winning better chances for the maintenance of her position in the East, 
which was opposed and dangerous to European interests, and especially 
of her European prestige. 

The Petersburg Cabinet sought therefore to operate with the four 
points as instruments to this end. 

To sway Germany and Prussia beforehand, it declared first in No- 
vember 1854 its adhesion to the four points, but it gave them an inter- 

yretation which turned them into guarantees of Russia rather than of 
te against Russia. 

The consequence of this was actually prejudicial to Russia. Austria 
would not accept this general assent to the four points ; and, on the other 
hand, it showed to Austria and the Western Powers the necessity, in 
order to something certain to depend on, of demanding from Russia the 
acceptance of the four points with a definite and concrete interpretation 
as the preliminary of peace. 

When thereupon Russia, on November 27, 1854, after perceiving the 
effect of her proceeding, accepted the four points in their formulation of 
August 8th unconditionally as a basis of negotiation, yet could not this 
prevent the treaty of December 2d; and Russia was obliged, in order to 





obtain neatitinm, 4 
Powers. 
The Conferences followed. 
The man whom the protocols of the Conferences do not conyince 4] 
tussia’s aim and object was not the attainment of peace, 
being convinced by anything. 
sla siw 


now to accept also the interpretations of the th; - 


1at 
is incapa] le of 
They demonstrate that, so soon as Rus 
that Austria would not go to war for the sake of the Westor, 
inte rpr tation of the third point, she had no longer any earnest in 
towards peace 

The plan which Russia built on the rupture of the negotiations }oq 
good prospects at first, but we see how it has been disappointed. it: 

Russia wished to keep back Germany, and especially Austria, }, 

















private assurances; Austria appeared weak and irresolute, was sure 
}to be held in’ check hy Germany, while, at the same time, }y 

relations with the Western Powers had through her position at the ¢ ‘ee 

ferences been damaged, and a strong mistrust had taken root between 


| the parties to the December treaty. Then, there was the mow 
| dition of the Allied army in the Urimea, while Russia had gain 
end to the Crimea powerful r 

| the hope of the growing differ: 
England and Franc 

j But again for the year 1855 had the political and milita ry caleulations 

Russia been falsely made. 

| ‘The Allied armies gained a great success by land, and the Russian fleet 
was practically reduced to nothing in the Black Sea; the movements of 
the Allies have acquired an unexpected extension, and the warlike ¢ 
thusiasm has increased, And while 
the Western Pow: 
pressing, and mot 
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Austria again, as before, sides with 
, and towards Russia maintains a more decided, m 
hreatening attitude than before,—whilst the Allies 
y, on the ground of the military results obtained, p2 
pose to Russia incomparably heavier terms than last year,—at the sar 
time the supports eon which Russian policy might reckon give way 1 
and more everywhere among the states of Europe, and the extent, the 
power, and the aim of the European coalition against Russia become 
ever mightier 
It was under these circumstances to be expected that Russia would 
ave nothing untricd to withdraw herself from her perils. The uncondi- 
tional acceptance of the latest preliminaries of peace is a decisive step to 
this end. If the prospects of peace are more hopeful than on previous 
occasions, it lies in the conditions themselves, which with reference to 
the Conferences of last year the three Powers have already attempted to 
formulate with a detiniteness which must make it as hard as possible for 
Russia to avoid the actual sacrifices which the conditions by the will of 
the Allies are intended to impose, and to engage only in a sham negotia 
| tion. Whether Russia has this time too only this latter object in view,— 
whether it is only from a politic calculation of dividing opponents, of 
holding off Austria, and keeping fast the wavering states on her own side 
or in neutrality, of collecting and organizing her forces by the gain of 
time, of perfecting her defences more and more, that she has condescended 
to concessions, —the near future will show. We are certain that such a 
calculation will now again as before turn out wrong, and only swell toa 
larger dimension the sacrifices which Europe demands of Russia for peace 
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MEDICAL MEN AT FAULT, 

23d Jannary 1856 
Srr—You are quite right in saying, “In the recent poisoning cases the 
medical men appear to be at fault’’ ; but I think you are too severe in as- 
cribing the cause to ** culpable negligence’; for though perhaps that term 
may toa certain degree be applied to the ease of Mrs. Wooler, I think it 
hardly merited in that of Mrs. Palmer. Bear in mind, that what is « all e « 
} **medical seience’’ has often no better foundation than opinion. ** Oj 
ion,”’ said Sir William Blizard in his Hunterian Oration, ** be it hondalen n 
truth or error, governs thoughts”’ ; something more definite than this is re- 
quired to establish fact, and that noe ‘thing we are too frequently unable to 
tid—we can only judge of disease by the symptom it presents, and the in- 
formation we receive. LPatients are often in a state which precludes their 
explaining their case; not unfrequently are the main facts concealed, and 
the medical attendant is launched on a sea of conjecture, when a few 
words would put him on the right tack. Again, symptoms vary in different 
individuals as much as the colour of the hair; the type of disease changing 
from a variety of cirewmstances for which we are unable at the time to ac- 
count, 

I confess T was much struck by the evidence of Dr. Taylor, as reports 
the Zimes of the 14th. Your remarks in last week's Spectator have eat 
me some reflection. Without entering on the question as to whether the 
deceased was poisoned or not, I shall, with your permission, offer a few re- 
marks on that portion of Dr. Taylor's evidence which has so astounds “l me 

Ile says, have known five hundred deaths from poison.” Well 
deed may you ask, ** Were they hushed up? or did they pass umnotic at by 
favour or inattention on the part of the medical attendants?” ravi 
| never seen the Doctor, and am unacquainted with the time during which 

he has pursued these inquiries; but, for the honour of human nature, I can- 

not help believing that there is some exaggeration in this assertion, that 

it was lightly made, without well weighing its importance. Can_ there I 

five hundred would-be murderers, (for the ‘suicide must be ranked in this 

category.) the greater part of whom, if not undetected, are at least unpun 
ished? I hope and trust not. 

le says, ** I never knew a death from antimony of such a description a3 

| this; and yet the death of this lady is quite conformable with her death frot 

poison, and at the same time death from any other cartse He spe: iks in 

one place of ‘antimonial copper’ having been adminis tered ; in anothe 

| of this ** mineral’ ; and * seventhly, that the antimonial preparation taken 

by the deceased was what is commonly called tartar emetic: and ‘Ais may 

‘ ry not have acted asa poison, according to circumstances t may or 

may not have been the cause of deceased's death.’ Read the words I have 





ye 











| marked in Italics, and say, am I going too far in demanding that some thing 
more definite than this be produced to establish a fact—in saying t tl 
as Rie say te she died from the effects of tartar emetic’ has scarce 1 os 
ble foundation than conjecture ? oe 
"The whole body was found to be “saturated’’ with antimony.. Tartar 
emetic or tartarized antimony is a soluble salt, most commonly administered 
in the dissolved state called antimonial wine. The immediate effects of 


profuse pe rapirath: n 









| 
! 
bo : . 
full dose is vomiting, often succeeded by purg y 
| tii go, and fainting; and in one ease I saw, w here it had been 
great extent, the patient remained some hours before 
Administered in small doses, 1 have seen it produce such an effect u 
} brain that its use was obliged to be discontinued ; and it is, 1 believe, 
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gersally allowed t ) be une un mi p m these mu Y 
remote instead of immediate. Unlike those of other mineral poisons, they 
are not to be traced on the coats of the stomach and bowels, and its very 
attributes lead to its more qui k re jection. I must diss nt from the opinion 
of Dr. Taylor with respect to **James’s powder,” which I have seen duce 
« yomiting and sickness,”’ though administered in ** medicinal doses 





; and 
unless this term be applied to homeopathic doses, I think the Doctor's ex- 
perience of its effects must have been small, or he would have arrived ata 


different com lusion. 





“ Saturated’? though the body was with antimony—though it was found 
*n the various Viscera—there appears to have been found no trace of its effects, 
on of other disease sufficient to account for death Medical Is CV1- 
dently ** at fault’’; so in similar cases must it frequently re in I need 
hardly say, that until I read the paper 1 knew not that the deceased had 
ever existed—that such a person as the accused was in being I honest! 
sonfess, that during a practice of more than a quarter of a century, it has 
been my lot to lose patients whose symptoms were so ambiguous, and whos 


death so immediate, that I have been at a loss to satisfy myself as y 
jmmediate cause which produced it Many of those wl like myself, were 
actively employed in endeavouring to arrest the first invasion of t 
cholera, will, I am sure, be candid enough to admit the same fret, 
without laying ourselves open to the charge of “culpable negligence.” 
The very nature of our duties often prevents that careful registration 
and observation of facts which would enable us to substitute reality for 
conjecture; and as a body, I think you will admit there are few possess- 
ing a greater amount of talent, cducation, and disposition for 1 rch, 
than does the medical profession; nor is the class at large deserving of 
censure because some of its members may have been found wanting. 
I have the honour to subscribe myself, 
ONE or your EARLIEs1 





SUBSCRIBERS. 


DULWICH COLLEGE, 


demonstration of the work to be dor 
ed by the noble I 


umulating, and he 


Sm—We all remember with wh 
the Charity Commission was introduc 
For forty years the dirt had been ace 
clearance ; at last he had raised the needed powers. In alm 
involved, the work is very ordinary, and requires mere ordinary 
Here and there a crucial case exists—perhaps none will fall w 
nission more truly testing its ability than Dulwich Coll 
scheme has lately app red for its settlement You gar in 
not long ago. I suppose it wants the sanction of Parliament. I dk 
it may not pass unchallenged. Verily, if the public are to judge fre 
has occurred in this case of the powers the Commission bring to the work, 
the charities of England are in evil case 

“Famous Ned Allen's’ own original scheme suggested all that was re- 
quired for the management and applied uses of the foundation. He never 
has had fair play, and if this scheme becomes binding, never will hay by 
the easiest modern rendering you have in the founder's provisions an ex- 
1, and the most enlightened and comprehens 


rd who © 
striving ior its 
st all the 


powers 


cases 


ler the Com- 








ternal element of control, ive edu- 
cational uses ; the local and property interests being, meanwhile, 1 | 
as he would have had them. In the scheme of the Commissioners you have 


an unpractical government, and applied purposes of narrow design, whether 
locally or generally considered. Let me just give in detail one point of the 
scheme, to maintain the false liberality of which the working departments 
seem starved down below the point of efficiency. At an inquiry conducted 
the year before last by the Commission, it was elicited from the Master and 
Warden, that the one received 640/., the other 480/ per annum, money- 
payment. In the first wd by the Commission last year, it wa 
proposed to grant the Master 800/., the Warden 650/, per annum, retiring 
pension. In the recently-issued scheme, the Master's 
1015/., the Warden’s to 850/. per annum; with a claus 
present Warden the Master’s pension in reversion should he 
though all connexion otherwise with the College will have ceased 
per annum is thus to b mong six gentlemen and twe!ve old men and 
women! The strict residence and eclibacy which at present bind officers of 
the College, being altogether, of course, done away with 

It is very easy to see what conditions involve liberal consideration of 
existing interests Long service, zeal and ability shown, prospe: 


scheme is 
nsion is raised to 
securin to the 
survive hin, 
4600 


spent a 


} 
8 ¢lse- 


where hindered, narrow circumstances, all claim a regard be yond the mere 
vested right. Under which of these do the present Master and Warden 
claim? The Warden, not long ago factiously put into an office for which 
he never presumed any fitness, finds himself in reversion of the Master's 


salary and perquisites calculated at a maximum ! 

The future Head Schoolmaster and Master of the College generally, (an 
unwise union of offices,) it is proposed, should have 350/. per annum ‘and a 
capitation-tax ! 

am told that Lord John Russell astonished t! 
long ago by coming and asserting his right to assist at its labours. Can it 


Board one fine day not 


be, that there too, in this most Whig mode, he can have been proving ** the 
obstacle to moral and intellectual progress "’ ? 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, M 


PARTIES OR STATESMEN, 

Str—I must apologize for troubling you with another letter so soon afte: 
the insertion of my last one on the Seandinavian Alliance: but there is an 
important subject on which 1 wish to say a few words before the opening of 
Parliament imposes silence on amateur contributors. 

There is a very remarkable article in the last number of the North Bri- 
tish Review, headed ** Government by Parties or by Statesmen,’’ which, I 
dare say, many of your readers have seen. I have myself read it with a 
peculiar interest, as I found therein to a great extent a powerful expression 
of ideas which had been for a long time running in my own head. The 
author very clearly points out the evils which arise from the supposed ne- 
cessity of unaninuty in Cabinets. The question which | wish to start, and 
which I am far from feeling decided about, is, whether these, evils admit of 
any remedy under our present system, or whether they are not necessary 
disadvantages, to be set against the manifest advantages which it presents. 

In a letter which you printed long ago,* when France was a republic and 
whe n England was at peace with Russia, I endeavoured to point out one 
manifest advantage and one manifest disadvantage of our system of Cabinet 
government. I argued that it was preferable to any Republican form, be- 
cause it allowed the actual ruler to be retained indefinitely, or to be dis- 
missed at a moment's notice, without any breach of law or any sort of pub- 
ie disturbance. Against this I sect what I still hold to be a disadvantage, 
that, with such a system, Parliament does not really legislate, but only 
says yea or nay to Ministerial propositions, and that too often with a view 
to keeping Ministers in or turning them out. 

} Some persons whose opinions I value hold that this last is the ideal fune- 
tion of a Parliament, and would even k gally confine the initiative to the 
Ministers of the Crown. To this I cannot at all agree; but such a notion 
at once brings into still greater prominence the question raised by the North 


* See Spectator, 20th December 1851, 
well to look at the opposite page, 


Those who make the reference will do 
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Pritish Reviewer. 1s this initiative to belong to each Minister in hie own 
lepart ris the Cabinet, which now only exists conventionally, to be 
egally recognized? If legally recognized, is the necessity of unanimity 
or may it, like all other assemblies but juries, decide measures 
jority © 


rhe great evil of our system is well worked out in the Review. It hin- 
ders us from having “* the right man in the right place.’”’ At the present 
moment it is palpably so. ‘To admirers of the war Lord Palmerston may 
reasonably appear the best man—to be the general director of affairs. But 
prob no one would maintain that each member of the present Cabinet 





fittest man in the country for the particular office he 
dls No one would deny that greater administrative talent might be 
the House Surely Gladstone and Co., Bright and 

could supply better men for many offices than 


i 


! 
{ other parts of 
Co., even Disraeli and ¢ 
those who at present hold them. 

In a pure despotism or a pure democracy it is possible to appoint absolutely 


| 
the best i to every oftice Why? because there is no necessity for agree- 
ment ar the officers. ‘The sovereign, personal or multitudinous, himeclt 
‘ on h asure; ministers are mere administrators in their several 
departments, and advisers whose advice may or may not be taken. A despot 

popular mbly might employ Palmerston, Gladstone, Bright, and 
Disraeli, all at on Demos might hear Palmerston argue for war and Glad- 
stone for peace; he might decide in favour of war, but he might still in- 
trust to Gladstone the administration of his finances, while Palmerston 
directed operations against the enemy. Indeed, old Demos of the Pnyx often 
commanded Nis to carry out the very measures against which he had 
ened. So might the Grand Turk, if he could find anybody capable of ad- 


ministering finances or directing ope: In either case the Sovereign 
may fill up oflices with no regard to anything but fitness for those offices, 
Phe opinions of their holders on other points are of no importance, because 
n himself, Despot or Demos, ultimately decides. 
constructing a Cabinet, its authors must set to work in 
Certain offices are to be filled, not by absolutely the 


best men in a given party, but by the best men 
' 


itions. 











overei 
But with us, in 
uite another way 


ven by the 


among th of that party who have at once seats in Parliament and a cer- 
tain Parliamentary position. Certain offices must be filled; certain men 
wust have offices Among those men may be two or three qualified fo 
place A; not one qualitied for place B, from which the fittest man in the 
4iniverse may hav ist been ejected, Just now—at least up to these new 

nferenes it ruled that no man can be Minister who is not for war, 
But the ablest en in Parliament are all against war; consequently the 
oft have to be filled with such inferior holders as the War party can 
ipply 

Is this, or is this not, a necessary evil in our existing system? Probably 
no Englishman really looks to changing our present constitution into cither 
uch ti rare] We all probably think that, on the whole, the 
disadvantages of our present system are more than counterbalanced by its 
dvantages lhe question is, are these disadvantages inherent evils under 
which we must sit down: or can we alleviate them, within the limits at 
least of the present written law or even of the present recognized con- 


stitution > 
The Reviewer, as I understand him, would not do away with the Cabinet 
iltogether ; he would have it mect and consult, in order that each Minister 
his colleagues’ advice ; but each Minister 


may have the advantage of all 
it the Cabinet collectively, is to be responsible to Parliament 


singly, and 1 


for the manag it of his own department. 1 speak of course not of that 
legal responsibility which might issue in impeachment, but of that con- 
ventional responsibility by which a Ministry in a decided and hopeless mi- 
nority is b ul to retire : 
Now, if 1 iamentary control, in such a ease, is still to be of the samc 
lirect character which it is at present, there seems to be this great ob- 
ction to the heme, that it would be vesting an enormous power in indi- 
vidual As things are now, Parliament can neither compel nor hinder a 


t can only censure after the fact. Surely it would be going 
t ial with the power, for instance, of war and peace. 
Such a power, under the proposed scheme, Minister would have, 
with no check but the necessity of listening to the advice of colleagues 
which he need not take, and the fear of having to resign office when the 
country is already committed to his policy 

Again, a Ministry in a minority need not now 
has the alternative of an ** appeal to the country 

: 1} t Minister in a minority 
in Parhament too. Shall each Minister be able to dissolve 
nimity, or at least a majority, be required on this partic ular point ? 

My own belief is that our present purely conventional system cannot last ; 
and that either the Crown or the Parliament will, before long, acquire a 
ower over public affairs than at present As Mr. Grote hinted 
n able and ambitious King, who knew how to identify himself 
with popular sentiments, might easily recover much of the extensive power 
vested in him by daw, and denied only by our conventional constitution. 
Or it may be found necessary to give the Legislature, in some shape or 
other, a direct instead of an indirect voice in public affairs I remember 
a writer in the Westminster Revi suggesting for this purpose a re- 
modelled House of Lords, to be invested with something like the functions 
of the American Senate In the United States, executive acts emanate 
from the President, but must be approved by the Senate Such a necessity 
might seem undignified for a King; but he would thereby enjoy far more 


far to intrust one tndividt 


some one 


lw iys resign atonee. It 
** How would this be under 
in the Cabinet and 


the proposed system ? Suppose 
or must una- 


more direct 
vears back, 


personal power than at present. 

Anyhow, I do trust that secret diplomacy may come to an end, and that 
the greatest concerns of nations may some day be freely and openly dis- 
cussed, not, as now, when it is too late, but when the discussion could still 
have a practical effect. Of course this might even now be effected by an 
address of the House of Commons; but it seems to be deemed quite irregu- 
lar to vote an address during pending negotiations. That is, the Legisla- 
ture is invested only with the highly practical function of shutting the 
stable-door when the steed is stolen. 

At the risk of being charged with classical or mediaval dreaming, I will 
make two remarks. 

lst, Our Plantagenet Kings often directly consulted Parliament about 
treaties and the like 

2d. In the old Greek Republics, both oligarchic and democratic, the pow- 
er of peace and war was invariably vested in the most numerous ps which 
the constitution recognized. Foreign relations were the point of all others 
on which publicity was thought desirable. , 

have been rather throwing out hints than anything else, as the question 

is one which ought to be well weighed and discussed. Whether the remedy 
North British Reviewer be feasible or not, all political 
fs great 





proposed by the { 
thinkers ought to thank him for his clear and forcible exposition o 


existing evil. 
1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, E. A. F. 


[For Books, SraTisrics, §¢., see the accompanying 
Monthly Supplement.) 
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HEALTH OF 


THE 





LONDON DURING THE WEEK ENDING JANUARY 26, 


[From the Offic ial Return 











Ten Weeks Week 
of 1846-'55. of 185¢€ 
Zymotic Diseases ...... eevsccoece ove ee . 237 222 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variable seat 49.9 . 43 
Tubercular Diseases... “a0 ° . 187.5 ° 153 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses 128.1 120 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels .... 5 40.6 42 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration 264.9 9 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion 60.7 | 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &« ove ° . 14.3 27 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, & 6benee 8.7 10 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones ints, & ° 8.4 6 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &c... 2.6 2 
Malformations . eecccecece * ° oe . 4.1 ‘ 
Premature Birth.............. ° 25.5 27 
Atrophy Sedsedueeeoes eee ° . 2 I 
Age ee 5.5 is 
Sudden 9.8 7 
Violence, Privation, Cold, and Intemperanc« S| 25 
Total (including unspecified causes 1165.1 102 


Che Army. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, ARY 1, 
War Department, Feb. 1.—Caralry. 
V. W. Hartopp, from Ist Drags. to be Lieut. vice Brunt, who exchanges 
3d Drag. Guards—Lieut. J. Swinburne to be Capt. by purchase, vice Knate} 
who retires. 
Ist Drags.—Lieut. J. 
Hartopp, who exchanges. 
4th Light Drags.—Cornet Roxburgh has been permitted to 
by the sale of his commission. 
9th Light Drags.—Assist.-Surg. 


Brunt, from the Royal Horse Guards, to be Lieut. vice 


retire from the s« 


D.S the &lst Foot, to be Assist 


Smith, from 


Surg. vice Bassano, promoted on the Staff 

10th Light Drags.—Lieut. H. Alexander to be (¢ ipt. by purchase, vice Giveen, 
who retires. : 

13th Light Drags.—Cornet H. E. Wood to be Lieut. by iehase, viee Vivian 
who retires. ; 

Infantry.—Grenadier Guards—Quarterm J. Payne | een permitted to re- 





tire upon a military allowance. 

2d Regiment of Foot—G. W. Smith, Gent. to be Ensign 
Phillips, promoted; G. F. F. Horwood, Gent. to be Ensign 
Smith, appointed to the 98th Foot. 

3d Foot—Lieut. L. Sidebottom to be Capt. without pure} vice Brevet-Ma 
J. Lewes, whose brevet rank has been converted into substantive 
Royal Warrant, 6th Oct. 1854; Ensign L. St. Aubin to be Lieut 
vice Sidebottom ; Colour-Sergt. J. Cotton to be Ensign 
Aubin, promoted ; Ensign J. Cotten to be Adjt. vice Sidk 

4th Foot—Brevet-Lieut.-Col. J. J. Hort to be Lieut.-Col. w 
Sadleir, who retires upon full-pay ; Capt. A. Rutherfoor i 
chase, vice Hort; Lieut. A. J. Sy! to be Capt. witho vel Ruther 
foord; Lieut. H. J. Bower to be Capt. without purchase, vi Brevet-Major M. H 
Dowbiggen, whose brevet rank has been converted into substar 
Royal Warrant, 6th Oct. 1854; Ensign J. J. 


by purchase, vice H. 2 
hout purcha vice 


rank under 
purchase 


hase, vice St 


without 
with pur 
» promoter 


t pure! < 
it pu \ 





ijor, without pu 





ase, VICE 


itive rank under the 


Martin to be Lieut, without purchass 


vice Sykes; Ensign J. D. Dickinson to be Lieut. without purchase, vi Bower 
To be Ensigns, without purchase—Ensign W. Ferrier, from the Renfrew Militia, 
vice Dickinson, promoted; the Hon. J. W. Hewitt, vice Mart promoted 

6th Foot—Lieut. F, B. Hassard, from the 98th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Twyford 


who exchanges 
9th Foot—Lieut. A. O. Richards to be Capt. without pure e, vice Brevet-M 
jor H. R. Browne, whose brevet rank has been converted into substantive rar 





under the Royal Warrant, 6th Oct, 1854; Ensign A. F. B. W ht to be I t 
without purchase, vice Richards. 

13th Foot—Ensign W. K. Leet to bel it. by purchase And ‘ , 
tires; W. L. Bridges, Gent. to be Ensi ) ise, vice Binghan pointed t 
the 13th Light Drags. ; E. M. Pritehar bn », by ha \ Leet 
promoted, 

14th Foot—Ensign C. Costin to be Lieut. without purchase; G. L. Bry Gent 
to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Costin 
























17th Foot—Lieut. W. D. Tompson to be Capt. without purchase, Dy whose 
promotion, without purchase, on l4th Dec. 1855, has been cancelle 1] iF. u 
Hartwell to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Dyer, promoted n G. D. Web- 
ber to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Hartwell, whose pro wit! t pur- 
chase, on 9th Nov. 1855, has been cancelled; Ensign J. G. K. Houg to b 
Lieut. without purchase, vice Webber, whose romotion, without r on 
14th Dec. 1855, has been cancelled; Ensign D. r, from the 67th Foot, to 1 
Ensign, without purchase; Lieut. W. H. J. we to Adjt. \ Dyer 
promoted. 

24th Foot—Lieut. W. V. Munnings to be Adjt. vice Madd who res Ad 
jutancy only. 

30th Foot—Ensign A. W. M‘Kenzie, from the Antrim Militia, to be 1 gn, with- 
out purchase, vice Allardice, promoted. 

36th Foot—To be Ensigns, without purchase—C. 8. T. Sale, Gent. vice Mah 
promoted; L. B. ‘Towne, Gent. vice Knapp, appointed to the 63 ot 

39th Foot—Ensign G Coventry, from the 2d Surrey Mi to be ] 
without purchase, vice Vigors, promoted ; the commission of t.-Si A.M 
Humphrey has been antedated to llth May 1854. 

41st Foot—To be Ensigns, without purchase—Ensign C. W. Talmadge, 





Antrim Militia, vice Pack, promoted; A. H. Warner, Gent. vice Dixon, pr 








the Christian names of Ensign Quayle are M, Tellet, and not M. Tilk " isly 
stated. 

42d Foot—Ensign H. W. Feilden, from the 59th Foot, to be Ensign, without pur 

44th Foot—Ensign E. M‘Carroll to be Lieut. without purchase; R Foley, 
Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, in succession to Lieut. Herc ¥y, promoted; Ensign 
F, O'Neill to be Adjt. vice Wood, who resigns the Adjutancy only. 

47th Foot—Ensign G. F. King to be Lieut. without purchase ; J. Stanley, Gent 
to be Ensign, without purchase, vice King. 

54th Foot—Ensign J. Stevenson, to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Ramsay, who re- 
tires; J. G. Jebb, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Stevenson 

55th Foot—Ensign G. Pirrie to be Lieut. by purchase, vic I'wysden, promoted 

59th Foot—Hl. W. Feilden, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Cockell, pro- 


moted; W. Telford, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice 
to the 42d Foot. 

60th Foot—W. G. Turle, Gent. to be 
promoted. 

67th Foot—D. Seymour, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, v 
Lieut. T. Dawson, from the Antrim Militia, to be Ensign, \ 
Seymour, appointed to the 17th Foot. 

68th Foot—Lieut. H. L. Battiscombe to be Cay 


Ensign, without p hase, vi Morgar 






ertson, pron 


purch 


t. without purchase, vice St 





deceased ; Ensign G. Turnor to be Lieut. without purchase, . e Battiscombs 
sign W. W. Turnor, from the 3d Stafford Militia, to be Ens without ‘purchas 
vice Turnor. 

Jist Foot—J. Boulderson, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Forte ©, pron 








76th Foot—Lieut. J. W. Poole, from half-pay ¢ eylon Regt. to be Lieut. vice Whit 
promoted, without purchase, to an Unattached Company 

Tith Foot—Lieut. the Hon. J. Colborne to be Capt. withor \ Bre- 
vet-Major W. Rickman, whose brevet rank has been convert 8 untive 
rank, under the Royal Warrant of 6th Oct. 1854; Ensign N. 1 » be Lieut 
without purchase, vice the Hon. J. Colborne ; Lieut. P. Kirk, from the Sussex Mi- 


litia, to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Peach, promoted, 

8lst Foot—Assist.-Surg. W. H. Corbett, M.D. from the Staf 
vice Smith, appointed to the 9th Light Drags. 

86th Foot—A. R. Chute, Gent. to be sign, by purchase 
Adams, promoted. 

89th Foot—The Christian name of Ensign Pott 
is William, and not James, as previously stated. 

90th Foot—Ensign A. R. Chute, from the 18th Foot, to b« 
chase ; G. H. Powell, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vic« 

92d Foot—Capt. D. B. Hope Johnstone, from the Dumfri 
without purchase, vice Kilvert, promoted 

9th Foot—Lieut. B.C. Boothby to be Capt. without pu 
pointed Paymaster of the 95th Foot; Ensign W. Fler 





appoint 
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gn O. Braun, vice Goebel, dec. To be Ensign Baron R. von R. My 
toemer, vice Braun; G. C. Bayne, vice Zisca, dec 

Assist.-Surg. B. Krause. vice heitel lo be A " 
ecke, vice Krause. 2d Jager Corps—To be Captain F. ¢ Vor 
Carl A. von Lilienstein, Heinrich F. Ohslen, Johann W. C. 8 q a 
von Kropff, Louis Hartmann, Henry Cooke Lanauze, Ludwig Hugo 
Schultz, Clemens D. Soest fo be Lieutenants—Fredrich von Ze 1, Christian 
Reichenan, C. T. Rust, B. 1 von Rosenb -Lipinski, H. Re ter 
O, Oelschligel, F. Wettstein, J. Hl. Lattner, O. Be ( I n Tempsky, Adit 
lobe Ensigns—R. von Boetticher, E. A. F. Rasch, W. A. Hoelke, J. V. le Blond” 
kK. V. Bacon, H. A. Platt, A. J. Wenborne, J. P. Thom. To be Assist ' Dr. 
F. Schiitze and Dr. F. G. A. Fincke Ist Light Infantry—J. Peters« e Lieut 
A. Patuschka to be Ensign. 2d Infantry—A lescoudres to be Lieut, ; F. 
Gildner to be Ensign; A. Petersen to be Ensign. 3d Light Infantry—PF. Scherm. 

| brucker to be Lieut.; E. Virnard to be Ensign; Lieut. Reisewitz has been per. 
mitted to resign his commission, 

British Swiss Legion—2d Light Infantry—To be (¢ 1ins—J. Schaerr, Count A, 
de Travers, J. F. Burgdorfer re be Lieutenant B. Hurner, J. Leone. To be 
Ensigns—J. Scherrer, M. Mattenberger, H. Graff, J. Mattei, M. Rodter To by 
Adjutant— Lieut. G. Hitz To be Quartermaster—S,. Millward To be Assistant. 

Kleiner, J. \ t To 


Riigger, A. Biircher, J 


Surgeons— I 


Schkopp. 
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British Italian Leqion—l\st Reet rhe promotion of Lieut.-( 
to bear date 9th Jan. 1856, in lieu of the 18th ult. as prev 
V a, Ist Bengal Grenadiers, to be Cap R. H. Simpson, f 
vice Ryan, deceased 2d Regt Brevet-Major WAH. B. D 
Guards, to be Lieut.-Col. ; R. H. Fitzherbert, late M Kit 
Capt. Acl late 24 Royal Surrey Militia, to be Capt.; R. D es, Esq, t 
Paymaster l'o be Chaplain to the Force Rev. G. Lawk M.A 
Unattached—The undermentioned officers to have t ! nk nverted 
» substantive rank, under the Royal Warrant, 6th O 1854 vet-Lieut.-Col 
B. Caldwell, halt-pay Unatt Brevet-Major G. Skipwitl box Brevet- 
or J. Lewes, 3d Fe ; Brevet-Major M. H, Dow gen, 4 Foot; Brevet-Ma- 
jor H.R mwwne, 9th Foot ; Brevet-Major J, Nas Wth 1 Brevet-Major W, 
Riekman 
ii S Winel 
Staff-Sur hi heady t be = 
Su lo be W. Leishman, M.D.; J, 
Creat G t J. G. Hildige, M.D.; 
\.M ew has been permitted to ree 
Sep Purveyor D. Fitzgerald, 
Brevet—Lieut.-Col, W. Sadlier, retired full-pay of the 4th Foot, to be Col. in the 
Army, the rank being honorary only lo be Lieut.-Cols. in the Army— Brevet-Ma- 
jor J. L. A. Simmons, C.B. Royal Engineers; Major J. D. Carmichael, 32d Foot; 
Ma ( , of the Royal Maita Fencibles, to have th il and temporary 
f Li W.'T. O'Donnel, Gent. to have the temporary rank of Veteri- 
vary-Surg. wh tached to the Land Transport Corps 
Crade. 
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] f Dissolred Need! ind Leed uf us 
is f G. Needh Paris and So Dive i RK. T. and H, 
I | 1 \ Yorkshire, drapers—Humfrey nd P Grosvene Row, 
l . 8 rs— Partridge and Co, ¢ ipsid -} te Clarke ar 
M heste tton-manufacture! us fa I R. Cla Dallin 
Ada Warminster, veterinary-surgeon Hickson and Aut Sheff painters 
Il u IW te, Cheltenl J nd G. 8 Chest l, cure 
Laugher and Greenberry, Bert Street ‘ 
Bur Bard Place Peckham, clock-mak« Cox vd 
; i nan and Furness, P tlax Pow 
Man t finisher tR.B Preston rt 
I. Belnu cot ut l n r 
joiner d Mai ter pet- t r ( iel 
( She l-converte R. M. and M. A Nev ~Tyr it- 
tor I t ( Llandaff, } : far as rega J. 
Bil wn Martin and Ce J md TT. G York St t, West nster, scale- 
maker Castle and Co, Lov eLa Aldern i " i n: as far as regards 
J. Wo Patrickson and Wilson, | ry | Aldred and 
Parti y Lever, Lanca ‘ | s—I} l Willia Li- 
rp under lr. and J. Shar; ( 1 ' ( sea, linen-drs $ 
Ha 1 Jackson, Leed t. and FE. Parkyn, Truro, drapers—Lees 
1 Singleton, Manchester, joine ht and Mere: A shton-in-Makerfield, 
Lancashire, coal-miner Dutfus Ab n p-chandlers— Tolson 
Co, Newbury, Yorkshire, rag-merchants, 
rrupts Arpert Mew Jupp, Upper 8 t. Is n.\ taller. to surrende 
I March 10; solicitors, Martineau and Reid, ¢ Iu fticial assignee 
Johnson, Basinghall Street 
Joseru CLayworru. Gracechurch Street, poulterer, I 13, March 11 > 
Chidley, Gresham Street ; official ass 1 Ss B ill Street 
Joun Henry Trvscorr, Sutherland ‘I ! I t Feb. 12, 
March 11 solicitor, Moss, Gra hurch Street; offi ¢, Stansfeld, Ba- 
nghall Street 
James Fraser, Lower Thames Street, wine ] Feb. 12, March 11 ° 
Mardon and Pritehard, Christ weh Chambe Nev Street cial 
signee, Lee, Aldermanbury. 
Henry Fainweatrurr, Norwich, uphol er, Feb. 7, M 15 . ite Law- 
rence and Co. Old Jewry Chamb ; official assign I it ( ull Chambers 
or Thomas Bate, West l , Feb. Il M ; licitor, 
5 , Birmingham : official assig 
Barnes, Oldbury, Worces 13, Ma " licitors, 
llod 1and Allen, Birmingham ; i tie, Bi gham 
Grorek Weis, Worcester, victuall t rin Worcester ; 
Wright, Birmingham ; official assig ul 
Samvur. Bentiey Woopnovsr, Le ! y, Feb. 12, Mareh 
11: solicitor, Hawker, Leicester; offi s, Nottiz un 
Winiiam Suterciirr, Loughboroug estershire, 0 facturer 
of hosiery, Feb. 12, March 11: solic gham; Harrison and Wood, 
Birmingh ; official assignee, Harris, N ia 
Bexsamin Farmer, Bristol, i eb, IL, March 12 tors, Bevan and 
( ng, Bristol; official assignec raman, Bristol 
Francis Drake, Willand, Devonshire -k Feb. 7, March ¢ t , 
P ri Tiverton; Turner, Exeter; official as Hirtzel, Exe 
James Reyxotps GummMow, Wrexham, builder, Feb. 13, Ma 6 
Gregorys, Liverpool ; official assignee, ‘Turner, Live l 
Epwarp Ler Whittle-le-Woods, La hire Feb, 18, M 
solicitors, W tanly and Charnley, Prestor Coop ud 3 M t 
I las e, Pott, Manches 
; manufactur he 9,M U » 
" M 
en-draper—Feb. 20, Hip Sum- 
ufactu I 19, ¢ Davi- 
rasi. ( do R f 
1 re 19. R ind Ha 1 
l Old Kent KR ake Fe 
u Feb. 21, B of Pickers 
19, B t, Old Jew ( 3,1 . 
Ie 26, 1 by, SuK- 
I 1, Brock 
22, M Ik Ww . 
South S W 
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po FOREIGN FUNDS 
1 tt, Margaret Street, Ca- ina We ace 
1 ( o ns Re 0 Last Offi Quota i the Week ending I uy Evert 
it | 9 Edw Yst : Austr p.ct French i ct oof 
I a o ; Helgias i My Mexican 202 
1) 2 Peruvian i 80 
. - I 25, D Worcest ! Portuguese 51h 
Buenos Ayres Russian 104 
ns W ad 1s. 9d Chilian t 1024 Sardinian 90 
W Edw S ( Danis! ) 1 Spanish 423 
i , Ditto New Def 233 
‘" re ) Ww ext D \ Guil i} Ditto Passiv — 
J \ *k Cou Poy slou Litt 1 rurkish | 
‘ ( \ y—S l j awh if. 50« Venezucla i} 28} 
ar 4 M ( \ a 
, 1d, Lamb ' M 
cB ; Aes SHARES 
: 1 : st Official Q the Week ending ! uy Ev 
| 1s - | i Bank 
I Hirt EN " ( " Kristol and Ex 8 Australasian 4 
f " i ’ ‘ Kritish North An 65 
y lay or | ‘ i Es oO H ! i City 69 
bs. O iv ‘| sday l ll l 3 ‘ nial ex d 
tax val di { 6) ny Commercial of London - 
” W t ID Engl. Scotsh. & Austr ian ( 
1 Friday Exet J Ba 2 London 
oll > any 7 Friday; Hirt Exet 104 London and County 
Bes tol r: " say or Frida Hirtzel pm LendonChertd. ert fA alia 
Exete M ld, I he fl | I 8 London and Westminste 
y Tuesd I vi i ! I l La und Carlisk i National of Ireland 
b i yl lay ! Llirt } t 1 Brighton ,& South ¢ t ex National Provincia -—— 
ss London and Blackwall ; New South Wales ap exd 
. S Stew Feb. 6—I ( Lond nd North- West« 14 Oriental 40} 
“mu fact Fel 1—t! iN " I ‘ Lo i South-Western , Provincial of Irela 2 
Ma Sheffield & Lin 25exa ! lt st —_ 
Midl t South Australia 40 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, FEBRUARY ] a ‘ Western (i ae sn of Aust 703 ex d 
N Britis! nion of Lond 29 
t Partners Diss D Switl Lb iy North-I n—Berwick ‘ D 
hant ! \ I i I N t n—York i Fast and West India — 
Hunt is M t il | ( l Ox W aw 1 n 19} 
n I ] l - Cent ! st. Katl -_ 
, k-ma T ‘ 5 1 . Midla toria is} 
1 5 East und D M ‘ 
Cobb, 1 S ( I ¢ . 
r 0 } fl ‘ nA 6} 
- ga Bb Lew ( WW s ( M t ' I a ( ! A I 164 
“ l t 5 ‘ I I ( 1 132 
ras re I " ll \ l ‘ West {« ‘ ystal I 2} 
. Co. I ‘ 1 1 i I Y ! and O ! t re ph oexd 
Wel I ( N B , m Min ‘ al Screw 7} 
foul J M Stree G . " . Agua Fria General 8 a" 
: anufact 1 und G uM t ‘ ‘ ! I Peel River Lane - t 
; Ditto St. J i x per and ¢ 63} 
i Ba Hleyw i, 1 I W r. i Ml : , ae “7. 
; l 1 ¢ Oldl ‘ | I hi) vi Jo 
Thomy iv | M » i - —_ 
pente 
RANK OF ENGLAND 
Bank ul v1 p, Stay WV nr er a : : : 
Feb. 12, M WW | P A . I g 
Edward Ss x 
j Su j S " . 
* | 12, M I : : £11,015,100 
. . 0 ‘ 900 
( nl iJ a5 M ‘ ‘ und } 6,580 
) i l il s l I ( Bullion _ 
( — 
( rips W ams, M ] ! " 1 M i4 M £24 “ £4 580 
a Ss { ( W ] s “ 
( 1 &, M l J s Proy £ ( rm 5 
I st Ke t I» W“ \ £1 
“ 1 M - Pu Dey ‘ Other Se l ) 
| ot D N . $874,975 
— ~ I wad ‘ 5 o4 ; 
Iiexry I l I ( = 
- l I i i £34,909, 415 
thi As Ex . . " 
FREDE! I W , ! nd Accts. 
ad 5 I i ‘ | 
Jay I ax, W i BULLIE I METALS i 
Barratt, Warringt: ! M ( c Lg ‘ » 0 0 
‘ ! 
Sa) Bayiry, M 1 iM ( 2 ‘ » : hI - 4 
. ‘ 
t I M il i } st kK ) 
S) I I N 
l ( ' ~. Mark I l 
1 1 \ 
I > B ‘ \ rE. W wl Wheat, R.O I #1 1 T¢ Corn. 4 
s | \ es Fin o- I 1 ~ I H a—4 ! 
ace, W vort k } Ww l 1 ’ he New. € wi \ ‘ i 1 
. bine i ! w ( i 44 I nd 
I l ( > I ‘ w“ ) I ! ‘ I 
maker—Feb. 22, 1 i I I I i] j s, Ticks 4 ‘4 I 
Lancashire er—I > Pre 1 Ricl N so | M ) ‘ r . ‘8 , 
Wrexh dray he >», Tatt " t—1 25, KR 
Ches hina-deal } » ( 
aE, CReSes Feb. 26, 1 ) Y I AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN WEEKLY AVERAGI 
92 Smith, Low Moor, York ‘ \ tee 1 } Bowe Diver ) Imperial) of 1 \ rm Por the Week g Jan, 2 
gr Fel 5 Brow W out t ] re 9 l l mill W heat 77 Od K l W t 76s. 11 Ky ‘ Rd. 
Feb, 25. 1 ‘ Exe Harley 3 (1 Bea i ‘ Barley 5 i ! 4 ; 
Certif , ] ; = P Peas ‘ Oats 8 i “3 (4 
, 
‘ I 22, ‘I ( s t, Stra ‘ iet Gil 
Lloyd's Coffeeh = sone " » | N " G FLOUI 3 , paev s 
Piccadilly, hot eper—Feb. 23, Sha st. A Ve > ‘ Comer Bs. 8 wt 
) \ 
Barker jun i Road, brew Feb. 22, ¢ m 5 , iff l I wt. 60s. — 62 
Southwark , , R ‘ 1 wisha ‘ l Fel } N 1 st o ‘ v4 80 
Saunders, - ” Meel K re 2 A I 4 i Derby 66 — 72 
I i. 2 ms, Birn \ be ‘ 4 i H York KS i) 
ts—] » Caw 1 ‘ ; Ope. * : . : , . 
2 vl il 1 I M = 
worsted-s} Feb Bapty, I . ws tu : BUTCHE! MEAT 
~ ‘ i ( fe AT THE 
Declarations of dD 7 is Elsw Chard, Some t ener; ad ( t AR 
Ts, 10d. any Tuesday Friday; Exeter— Brot I er t ! t 6 to 4 sto 4 6 to 4 10 Monday 
of ls. 6d. any Wednesday, ! I | W I ‘ . 8 , ° Reasts ac 
first div. of 4s. lld. be 19 ‘ Te Fra MI } \ i 4 F 4 . 
a. " ' et ( ‘ 
Seales, Whitehall, Chester 5 er-manufactu t al « - ; o 0 ° o ¢ i 
4s. Lid. any Saturday B New t n-1 ‘ : i nk the offal, per #1 
builder; first final div. of Ls. 54 Saturda I N I 
- ol es ! s s & 
H lm i | 1 ney" HOPS wool 3 
uddition to 4s. 0} previ yi | K " ote ‘ to 95 Down Teg \ ». 14d. to 154d. 
leclared, in the separate esta fJ-o.Hn Sat I Newcastle- P ditt Lue Wet! 2 -i 
ipoa-T yne Lumed s t Ss bu . f rv Sat - Sy ditt oo “) la ater Fle “ l — 0 
lay: Bake ‘ Ada 5 t ot ! 1 t 0 ( ie 10 = 123 
is. 6d. on the separate ¢ s 1 N t " I ‘ N 
Birmingham, groc¢ first div. of O y Tho lay; ‘ l ull HAY AND STRAW Per Load of I 
Scotch Se est f M ‘ ( 1 In—Wad ( N SurrTnris WwW t APE 
‘ i ; 1 H ( t 8 liks. to 1 105s. to 1208, 
uy ernauld, merchant ] l hi 1 l l Watt. Gl i , 
- I 1 i s 95 
n-founder, Feb. 16—Tait, Du t Feb. 12 “ew 1 _ 
( l 135 40 120 = 
W he ~ w i i . - — 28 
> Pp 
PRICES CURRENT. - 
BRITIS NDs. (Closing P ERIES MISCELLANEOUS : 
M 7 I I 5 hong, fine, ] to 2s. 6d Jamaica Rum per gal ss. Od. to Se. 6d. 
. ~ Congou, fine 1 7 2 € Hr ly » 8 — 10 4 
—_—? Pek Nee , 4 Cotton, N. Orleans.per Ib. 4} 0 : 
Ditto for A ; Duty . Ref I w 66 — 37 , 
r t Coff t “ i 8 ‘ i avian .} tor »>— OC 
enh pan angen Good Ordina i fallow, P. ¥. C...perew — 00 
3 per Cents 1} } i : I ‘ town s 0 0 0 
Long Annuities ‘ : ; a «- 6 6 
Aannities 188 ; <a naan i Carolina tod ) Rape Oil ale > — oO a 
Seok: Menck. 6 2 ree ‘ san Muscovad row ) 080 
India Stock, 10 eit ‘ West Lndia Molasses to 20s. Od, | Linseed O11 ~~ oF 
Exchequer Bills, / ) 1" POTATOS , ~~ 4 oe; 
1 ; 2 per s l saad > ais. to 90 Palm Oil 4 ) 0 0 
Exchequer Bonds 1859 4“ Pm Kent a Essex | 
ae is 1 : anes [tanned Oe ke, p 0 o 0 
i jonds< per ¢ - York I _ . ‘ s Hettor a ¢ 6 0 
om — - _ ts " bees 18 - 0 @ 
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MHEATRE ROYAL, COVEN 

GARDEN.—ROB ROY and BLACK-EYED SUSAN 
Last Eight Nights of the at Pantomime. The most su 
cessful and the most costly ever produced. Close of the Dra 
matic Season, owing to the Theatre being required for the 
opening of the Royal Italian Opera. Tomorrow, (Monpay, 
Fen. 4th,) RO BROY, with its magnificent scenery and cele 
brated choral accompaniments. Rob Roy, l’rof. ANDERsoN, 
Helen M‘Gregor, Mrs. J. W. Wallack. ROB ROY will be 
repeated on Friday. Turspay, Frorvary Sth, Douglas Jer 
rold's celebrated Drama of BLACK-EYED SUSAN will be 
produced, being the first time it has been played at this 
theatre for 27 years William, by Professor ANprRson 
BLACK-EYED SUSAN will be repeated on Tuunspay and 
Satunvay. The performances to conclude each evening with 
the Pantomime of Yr E ALLIANCE, or Ye FIELDE 
OF Ye CLOTHE OF GOLDE; being positively the Last Bight 
Nights of the Pantomime, which has surpassed all Panto 
mimes in its attractiveness, its splendour, and the expense 
at which it has been produced. 250,000 persons have already 
paid to see it. On the stage every night in one scene only 
there are 412 performers. Its production by Professor Ander 
son was at an outlay of nearly 7000/. and the appointments arc 
ofa character unlike any for their richness that have been 
put upon the stage in any pantomime at any time Notwith 
standing its astounding ‘and extraordin: a y success it cannot 
positively be represented more than eight times, the Theatre 
being required. On Mownopay, Fes. 11, and Turspay, Fer 
12, the GREAT WIZARD'S Great Carnival BENEFIT, on 
each of which occasions the Theatre will be open from Noon 
till Midnight. Doors open at half-hast 6. Commence ¢ 
The Kox-office is open daily from 11 till 5, under the direc 
tion of Mr. O'Reiity Private Boxes, which may also be 
taken at the Libraries,) 3/. 3s., 2/. 2s., MW. 1s., and 12s. ; Grand 
Balcony, 4s. ; Upper Boxes, 2s. 6d. ; Amphitheatre Stalls, 2s. ; 
Pit, 2s.; Gallery, ls. Second Price at 9 o'clock 


R° AL OLYMPIC THEATR E. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Atrraep Wiican. 
Monpay and during the Week (Ash Wednesday excepted 
will be perforny d, 



































Y ALOUS WIPE. 
acters by 
Mr. Oakley, Mr. G vi ining ; Mrs. Oakley, Mrs. Stirling 
To conclude with the new and doubly moral, though ex 
eessively old, Melodramatic Pairy Extray nares 
THE DISCRE i PRI? ESS; 









or the 
THREE GLASS DISTAFFS 
The principal characters by Messrs. Emery, F. Robson, I 
Cooper, Miss Marston, und Miss Maskell 


y ‘ ene 
TO. 53, PALL MALL, ‘next the British 
Institution. —NOW OPEN, the EXHIBITION of the 
350 PHOTOGRAPHS taken by Mr. ROGER FENTON in 
the CRIMEA, from 10 to 6 daily. Admission, 1s 


ue LION-SLAYER AT HOME, 
Piceadilly.—Mr. GORDON CUMMING DESCRIINES 
every night, except Saturday, at 8, what he saw and did in 
South Africa. Morning Entertainments every Saturday at 
3 o'clock. The Pictures are painted by Messrs. Richard 
I « Thomas, Wolf, Charles Haghe, 
and Phillips. The music conducted by Mr. J. Colson.—Ad 
mittance, ls., 2s.,and 3°. The Collection on view during the 
day from 11 to 6, is.—Childven half-price in the Reserved 
Seats and Stalls 


Tr ap 7 y y 
YHIRTY-SECOND PUBLIC DRAWING 
—The CONSERVATIVE LAND SOCIETY, at the 
Offices, No. 33, Norfolk Street, Strand, at Noon, on Satur 
DAY, Fen. the 9th, the Thirty-second DRAWING for RIGHTS 
of CHOICE on the Socicty’s Estates willtake place. Shares 
taken up to the time of placing the final numbers in the 
wheel will be deposited therein. The drawn numbers in 
arrear will lose the advantage of the drawing. First pay 
ment on a single Share, 12s. 6d.; subsequent subscriptions, 
8s. Monthly, with Is ze First payment on 
three groups d Shares, r Prospectuses, apply to 
CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Seeretary 


? AIL W. AY REFORM.- The object of 
the RAILWAY PROPRIETORS’ ASSOCIATION is 
to vio the united and organized action of the whole body 
of Shareholders to bear upon the various mistakes in policy, 
management, or leyislative cuactment, which have hitherto 
resisted all issolated efforts 
Subscriptions will be received at the London and West 
minster Bank, Lothbury; 1, St. Jaimes’s Square; 214, High 
Holborn ; 3, Wellington Street, Borough 7, Whitechapel 
High Street ; 4, Stratford Place and , Strand; and at 
the Office of the Association, 430, West Strand, where every 
information may be obtained 











929 
OZ, 


























WM. MALINS, Chairman 
430, West Strand, entrance in King William Street 


(' IMMANS’S CELEBRATED ARECA- 
NUT TOOTH-PASTE.—Has been examined, approved, 
is used and recommended, by many of our first physicians 
and dentists as the best preparation known for cleaning and 
preserving the tecth. Testimonials have been received, un- 
solicited, from many of the nobility and gentry The fol 
lowing is amongst the many in testimony of its high value 
" Cape Poa Hope, Aug. 31, 1855 

Although business at the Cape is dull, the sale of your 
Tooth-Paste increases ; not only the Governor and Staff, (for 
whom | originally ordered it,) but all whotry it continue its 
use. Captain Murray, of the Bombay Presidency, is so 
pleased with it, that he intends advising a chemist at Bom 
bay to send to you for a supply. Send me at once, through 
my London agent as usual, 20 dozen, &e Yours, & 

To Mr. Commans Wu. Everest 

Prepared only by Commans, Chemist, Bath, in pots, 2s 
each ; to be procured of all Chemists, through the Wholesale 
Agents, Barclay and Sons, — Bewley and Evans, Dub 
lin, Duncan and F loe ‘khe art, Edinburgh. ~ 


and 2s. od. 


aa per 
’ ‘ a > ‘TT aa 
LAIR $" “GOUT AND RHEU MATIC 
PILLS.—This preparation is one of the benefits which 
the science of modern chemistry has conferred upon man 
kind ; for during the first twenty years of the present cen 
tury to speak of a cure for the gout was considered a ro 
mance, but now the efficacy and safety of this medicine is so 
fully demonstrated by unsolicited testimonials from persons 
in every rank of life, that public opinion proclaims this as 
one of the most important discoveries of the present age 
Sold by Provr and Hansant, 229, Strand, London; and all 
Medicine Vendors. 
RU PTU RES —BY ROY AL LE TERS PATENT 
\ J] HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 
is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite re: sisting | pte r is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN-PAD and PATI . LEVER fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it fb be detected, and may 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on 
the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, be- 
ing sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. WHITE, 228, Pic cadilly. 


BLAStICc STOC KINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
4 &c. for VARICOS NS, and all cases of WE. AK. 
NEss and SWELLING of the 3 » SPRAINS, &c. They 
are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn 
on like an aaa stocking. Price, from 7s. 6d. to 16s. each ; 
postagc 

MANU FACTORY, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


























THE PECTATOR. 


| OUSEMOLDERS LIFE AssCRANCI 

OFFICE.—The HALF-YEARKLY DIVIDENDS on the 
Capital Stock of this Company, at 6 per cent per annum, are 
now in course of pay ment 


Adam Street, Adelphi RICHARD HODSON, Se 


" NOTKC E OF DIVIDEND 


B AN K OF DEPOSIT, 
No. 3, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON 


Established « Ist 
The Warrants for the Half-ycarly Inter 
per cent per annum on Deposit Accounts 
cember, are ready for delivery, and pay: 
the hours of 11 and 3 
PETER MORRISON, 
10th January 1856 
Prospectuses and Forms for opening Investment Accc 
sent free on app plication 


SPECIAL NOTICI 
KENT 





Manag 


MUTUAL ASSUR: 
A SOCIETIES 





Cnhirr Orr ES, 
QUEEN STREET PLACE, NEW CANNON STRERT, 
LONDON 
The uxrrep Annvat Incomes exceed 27,04 and at 
Prorits belong to the Assured 
LIFE 
The next Division or Prorirs will include Parties as 


suring before 24th March next 
The New Business of the last Eight Months exec 
in Annual Premiums 


ds 5000/7 


FIRE 
The Gvananter Funp is being increased ito Hatr «a Mu 
LION 
The Annvat Income, since last 
increased beyond 5000/ 


Annual Mecting, has 


GEORGE CUMMING, Manager 
N.B. Agents are still wanted for some vac localities 


ES PNGINEERS’ MASONIC 





“AND 











UNIVERSAL MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCI sO 
CIETY, 345, Strand, London 
EXAMPLES OF BONUS 
{ 4 | 
| = Amount | 
7 i Amount | Rever paid | 
2 \s Paid sionary | in case of 
2 My Bonus Deatl | 
£ s s 
ae a a eS 
10 | 7 (118 6 ee 
32 6 w lo 0 io 
41 | 6 6116 ¢ & « 
a4 5 21 17 € i' 
il 5 3 3 C4 io 
| 26 | 1 » 3 4 160 
2 $ 8s 1 € a0 
Palicies issued without delay or expense of Stamp 
Medical Referees paid 
Assignments of Policies r stered without charac 
Agents wanted for Town rnd Country rhe range 





ments with the A 
the Head Office 
W. F. DOBSON, Chairman 

GERARD HAY ROBERTSON, Secretary 


Esrablisnep 181] 
. ’ — ’ ‘DATED 
\ EDICAL, INVALID, AND GENERAL 
4 LIFE OFYICE, 25, Pall Mall 
Empowered by Special “r of Parliament 

By the Anuual Report for 1853, it appeared that the num 
ber of Policies then in force was 3434, insuring 1,537,500 
and yielding an Income of 55,207/ 

At the Fourteenth Annual Meeting, held on 29th Novem 
ber 1855, it was shown that on the Seth June last 


ents can be ascertained by application at 








The Number of Policies in force was 53.56 

The Amount Insured was £2,556,002 5s. 2d 

The Annual Income was 108,711 18s. Lhd 
Two Bonuses have been declared, (in 1848 and 1853,) adding 
nearly 2 per cent per annum on the average to sums assured 
and by which a Policy of 1000/. issued in 1542 on a healthy 


life is now increased to 1260/ 

Profits divided every five years 

Assurances are effected at home or abroad on healthy lives, 
at as moderate rates as the most recent data will allow 

Indian Assurances at very moderate rates, and great facili 
ties given to assurers 

Invalid lives assured on scientifically constructed tables 

Policies issued free of Stamp-duty, and every charge but 
the Premiums 

Agents wanted for vacant places 

Prospectuses, Forms of Proposals, and every other inform 
ation, may be obtained of the Secretary at the Chief Oflice, 


or on application to any of the Society's Agents in the 
Country C. DOUGLAS SINGER, Secretary 

= SPECIAL NOTICI 
The Books of the Society close on st March, and Proposals 


lodged at the Head Office, or at any of the Agencies, on or be 
Sore that date, will secure the advantage of the present year's 
entry, and of One Year's Additional Bonus over later Pro 
posals. 
WELUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
THE WHOLE PROFITS DIVIVED AMONGST 
THE ASSURED 


GCoTTisH EQUITABLE LIFE 
K SURANCE SOCIETY. Instituted 1831 
Incorporated by Special Act of Parliament 
The Fund accumulated from the contributions of Members 
exceeds NINE HUNDRED THOUSAND POUNDS 
The Annual Revenue exceeds ONE HUNDRED and 
SIXTY-THREE THOUSAND POUNDS 
The Amount of existing Assurances exceeds FOUR MII 
LIONS and a QUARTER STERLING 
The Amount paid to the Representatives of deceased 
Members is upwards of SIX HUNDRED and FIFTY THOT 
SAND POUNDS, of which SEVENTY-EIGHT THOUSAND 
POUNDS are Bonus Additions 
The NEXT DIVISION of PROFITS TAKES PLACE at 
the Ist of MARCH 1856, and Policies effected before that 
date receive One Year's Additional Bonus over those ettected 
after that datc ROBERT CHRISTI! 
WILLIAM FINLAY 
HEAD OFFICE, 
26, ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH; 
LONDON OFFICI 
126, BISHOPSGATE STREET, CORNER OF CORNHILI 
WILLIAM COOK, Agent 


, "0 ° 

] OLLOWAY’S PILI certainly an 

excellent Remedy for Rheumatism.—Extract of a 
letter from Mr. White, of Cowley, near Oxford, informing 
Professor Holloway that he frequently suffered from severe 
attacks of Kheumatism, which prevented him following his 
occupation ; and, after every other remedy had failed, he 
commenced taking Holloway’s Pills, and from the benetit he 
has so often derived from their use, he considers it his duty 
to give publicity to the fact that these Pills have cured him 
of Rheumatism after other medicines had been taken in 
vain. Sold by all Medicine-vendors throughout the world, 
at Professor Hotioway's Establishments, 244, Strand, Lon 
don, and 80, Maiden Lane, New York ; by A. Sramra, Con 
stantinople ; A. Guipicy, Smyrna ; and E. Mvuin, Malta. 


AS- 











ALI 
(| US8STFrOHR EH OU 6 
4 London, February 193 ” 
Por SALE, by order of the Honourable th: 


Commiss 








| of her Majesty's Customs, at the Commercial Sale-roone 
| Mincing Lane, on Turspay, 5th Prone ¥ 1856, at l2 6 ? 
| 2 o'clock 
} at noon precisely, the fullowinz goods, for the benefit of thy 
| Crown, viz 
RnR t M 
and 

| SPIRITS NOT SWEETENED 
| _ The above goods may be view i by sample at the Queen 
| Warehouse, ¢ mhouse, T? s Street, and at the West 
| India Docks, on Monday, 4th I ruary 1856, from lo o'ch 

in the Mornis int o'clo = 

day of sale fi 10 o'clock i 





| at Noon 
Take notice, that goods sold at this sale will not be 
livered until ifter two « ck 


days of the day on which they 











ire sold, and that 1 paid for at the Off f th 
} Receiver-Ger ifter ‘ k in the Afternoon 
Catalogues may be had at the Queen's Warchous: Cus 
tomhouse, Thames street, each 
(woNTRA AC FOR ARMY CLOTH— 
The D General of Contracts is prepared to 





ecive tenders for the followi 
CLOTH FOR SHELL JACK! 


Regiments serving in the East Indies 


supplies, viz 


I's for her Majesty's Infant 

















Yards 
Scarl +t Cloth for Sergeants wae 1560 
Red Cloth for Drummer ; 00 
Red Cloth for Privates 23,000 
} White Cloth fox a 130 
| White Cloth for Bandimaster 23 
| GREEN CLOTH FOR RIFLES 
| Cloth for serz H 
Cloth for P 1,100 
Cloth for I i cees ” 
| CLOTH POR TROUSERS—GREY 
ints 1,660 
| 5 ° . 27,000 
CLOTH FOR TROUSERS—GREEN 
| Sergeants *) 
| Privates 


| Patterns of t! ubove cloths in 





delivered xt 
tenders must 









which date no 


ked on the outside, “* Tender 
be re ved fur portions of the cloth requ 
funies and Trousers, but not for less thar 


ral of Contracts will not necessarily 

tment, Pall Mall, 26th January 1856 

ME DIL’S SELECT LIBRARY,— 
oo ew works may be had with 

by every Subscriber 

ference is given to 









from iis t ive Libr 














Hist Philosophy, and T 

ry vy be o wed on application.—Cuar 

Wa io, New Oxford Street, London; and 7 
Cr Manchester 





THE ! BEST and CHEAPE TEAS in 
England ar be obta a of PHILLIPS and Co. Tra 
Merchants, §, KING WILLIAM STRERT, CITY, LONDON 
This is a good time to buy TEA when Parliament meet 
it is almost tain we shall have 
the expenses of the war 








STRONG CONGOU TEAS—2s. 8d., 2s. 10d., 3s., 3s, 2d 
A general Pri ( rent shedevery month, « tain 
ing all the advantages of t idon markets, an Ss scut 
| free by post on applicat 


| SUGAKS are supplicd at market prices 


jek AMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 
' ‘The manifold advantages to the heads of families from 
the possession of a Medicine of known e@icacy, that may be 
resorted to with confidence, and used with success in cases of 
urring in families more or less every 
1, that no question can be raisec 
kingdon 
, removing all ob 


temporary sickness, 0 
day, are so obvious to 
its importance to every housekeeper in th 
FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent 
he ¢ x Headache so very prevalent with 
Dulness of Sight, Nervous 


structions, th 


the sex, Depr Spirits, 





Aifection he iples, and Sallowness of the Skin, 

and produce ah plexion. Sold by Prowr and Hs 

SANT, 229, > London, and all vendors of medicine, pr 

Is. lid. and 2 r box 

N° MORE PILLS NOR ANY OTHER 
a wes INbE.—For Indigestion, (Dyspepsia,) Constipa 

tion, Nerv i us, and Liver Complaints, Cough, Asthma, 


Bron hitis, C. msumption, and Debility 
DU BARRYS DELICIOUS REVALENTA 

FOOD saves fifty times its cost in Medicine, and 
above complaints and their consequences, such as fate 
lency, distension, acidity, heartburn, palpitation of the hea 
nervous headaches, deafness, noises in the head and ears, 
pains at the pit of the stomach and between the shoulders 
diarrhea, dysentery, impurities and poverty of the blood 


ARABICA 


Cures the 





scrofula, asthma dt psy, rheumatism, gout, nausea and sick 
ness during pregnancy, after eating, or at sca, low spirits 
spasms, cramps, epileptic fits, spleen, general debility, i” 


quictude, sleeplessness, involuntary blushing, paralysis, 
tremors, dislike to society, untitness for study, loss of me 

mory, delusions, vertigo, blood to the head, exhaustion, me 

lancholy, groundless fear, indec ” 

Barney and Co. 77, Regent Street, Londos 








Bakay 





50,000 cures are here given 
Cure No. 71, 0f 1 ep psia. From the RIGHT HON, THE 
LORD STEWAR DE DECIES. “I have derived con 
siderable benefit - fh Du Barry's Revalenta Arabica Food 
ind consider it due to yourselves and the public to authoriz 
the publication of t! 








these lines 


STEWART DE DECIES 
| From the DOWAGER COUNTESS OF CASTLESTUART 
| Cure 52,612 2 
* Rosstrevor, County of Down, Ireland, 9th December 1844 
‘THE DOWAGER COUNTESS OF CASTLESTUART 
feels induced, in the interest of suffering humanity, to state 
that Du Barry's excellent Revalenta Arabica Food has cured 





her, after all medicines had failed, of indigestion, bile, great 
nervousness and irritability, many years’ standing. This 
Food deserves the confidence of all sufferers, and may be 


considered a real blessing Inquiries will be cheerfully 
answered 
Cure No. 49.832.—“ Fifty years’ indescribable agony ff 
dyspepsia, 1 asthma, cough, constipation t 
lency, spasms, sickness at the stomach, and yomiting, have 
been removed by Du Barry's excellent food 
“3 1 Jolly, Wortham, Ling, near Diss, Norfolk 
In canisters, Hb., 2s. 9d.; 2Ib., 4s. 6d.; Sib. 1s. 5; 121 
22s.; super-refined, Ilb., 6s.; 21b., DLs. ; Sib. 22s.; 10lb., 
The lulb. and 12)b. carriage free on receipt of a post-o 
order : 
all Du Barry and Co. 77, Regent Street, London ; Fort 
num, Mason, and Co. purveyors to her Majesty, Piccadilly , 
also at 60, Gracechurch Street ; 330 and 451, Strand $, 
Cheapside ; 68, Cornhill; 49, Bishopsgate Str eet; 55, Charing 
\ Cross; 54, Upper Baker Street; 63 and 150, Oxford Street. 





rvOUsNness, 

















an increase of duty to meet 





and 





ts 











February 2, 1 


pt LT N NERSHIP EN COMMANDITE-- 
The Advertiser is willing to BORROW 1 f 
ARS certain, and pay a fair nta his 











well-established business. 17 
. i profit with safety insu y pa 

‘ un Address A. B. care of Mr. F \ 
Avent, 32, Bouverie Street, Fleet Stre 


T HE P R ES 8.—The Propri: tors of 


b Gast-clnes Paper, ectaiiis d more than twenty years 
snd published d aily, (not in vdor 1 »ORTAIN the 
SERVICES of a UENTLEMAN of dset rate sbility as a 





WRITER ; he must be x of highly-cultivated mind 
, an casy but vigoro le, be well v he 5 
lities of the day, and of liberal but wWlerate opinions A 
University man would be preferred. A gentleman of the bar 
would have a good opportunity of | v To irst 

writer a really high salary would raid Address, 1 


$, Fieet Street 


| ARVEY’S SAUCE.—The a 











this celebrated Fish Sauce ar ‘ sia sce 
to obse \ is ecnuit at * % ~ 
vame of rxny on the ba t nad 
tion t bel used so *, and signed 
i ern La +.—6, Edwa i : 
HOGS, COUGHS, COLDS.—One 
LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAPERS wed te 
’ ly re st vi 
lungs a eines call 





A arene DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
i WAFERS give instar ' t 





wthma, coughs, and all diso s of t nal 
to sit xers and public ny thers t y . for - 
zg an strength th: I ¥ pk 
mt taste Price c«* x d by 
nists 


( SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHAN- 











DELIERS, for GAS and CAN Es A great variety 
the newest designs always « ‘ i4, Oxford St t 
Also, a large assortment of G! i s, D uters, W 
asses, Dessert Services, and every des ptio ft Table Glass 
t very moderate prices A larce » on of 
‘ ul nts al Glass of the newest des pt Export n 
furnis! rders executed wi, i despat 1, Oxford Street 
namo iat eco d Street, Birmi ' Establ ed 1s07 
| OWARD’S ENAMEL FOR rik 
TEETH, price ls. for Stopping D ed Teeth, how 
r larce the cavity It is plaved in th t soft state 
‘ t any pressure or pain t 
® enamel; it will remain toot v ve 
t extraction unn¢ sear t 
wress of decay. Sold by San Loo, = H 
63, Oxford Street; Savory, 2 Regent S t; But 
4, Ch wide, and all Medici Venk athe Ais 


POR GENTLEMES 
ESSRS. NICOLL employ the BEST 
TALENT and MATERIALS t ct with in F 














land unce, and Germany 
ont =. 7 
NICOLL’S well-known PALETOT rwo GUINEAS 
NICOLL’'S GUINEA TROUSERS, a HALP-GUINEA 
VESTS 
ESTIMAT Mili Youtl 
ae 8 . 
gent Cort 
212 MILNER’S HOLDFAST AND 
FIR} RESISTING SAPI idu 
vapourizing with all the m t ' t Qa 
Patents of 1st i and ‘ ir ‘ 
pawder-Proof Solid Lock and Dp t! whi = 
is secure The Strongest l ( s 
tant 
MILNER'’S PHOENIX 212° SArE W AS ivi 
i Dh the most ¢ mipliet mide “ Ss v 
rooms nd 8, Lord Street, Liv ! D ‘ 
ate Street, City Cir l " 


DINNEFO! 
. 1 





p i Hors hair Glov . 


LABEL. 


NEW) cage 7c Reger rey te Rme 


’ 
and SONS “MEA ASS Alt ( 





Perkins, Bacon, a pe 
ssof their own, hay . f s 
A NEW LABEL, w cant f < 
f a section ofan en «-t at 
und thirty times 1 for ‘ 
upon which isengrave l,in te i the I 
aze of the Courts of Europ ! 
Majesty The Queen 
and which surmounts the w 
lan { sar Oil, for t ( 
th Human Hair = f 
m Red Ink s s 
on Gard n, Lom by 





Dk. DE - . 
eet BROWN COD-LIVER OIL. 


*rescribed w 





the Faculty for its 1 t . 
wity over all other kinds int nt « »N 
TriON, BRONCHITIS, HMA, GOUT, RIRUMAT { 


DISEASES OF rH SkKI> hick 











WASTING, GENERAL DEBILITY AND 
LOUS APPECTIONS 
Opinion of A. B. GRANVILLE, T M.D. PRS 
Author of “ The Spas of Gern glan 
“On Sudden Dea \ 
‘Dr. Granville has used Dr. 1 4 I t Brown ¢ 
I r Oil extensively in his pr 
flicacious, but t s He ‘ s 
! | r ble rryaal . wi 
arantee of such an auth ’ Dr. ¢ 
has found that this parti s the 
ffect ina shorter time than © : itl i ocs 
cause the nausea and indi ’ me 
the administration of the | N 1 Oils The O 
being, moreover, much 1 © |] Dr. ¢ iv 
tients have themselves expt for D 
Jon s Licht Brown Oil 
s mily in bottles! cap ! belled w D 
' « Stamp and Signat wit h ne ure we 
’ by Ansan, Iant ( TT, Strand, Lond 
s » t by th to all p 
y any ( st 
! . ’ i i 





w THREE 
t being to 





THE PECTATOR. 
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rO THE ELECTORS OF THE BOROUGH OF 
MIDHURST 
it 


oe i AL POLE having had the honour 


1 requisition to stand for the Univ 














dev, of which he is so distinguished an orna 
ment geen t his duty to accept the invitation 
I therefor nture to offer mysclf as his successor in repre 
senting you, and to solicit your suffrages. If you shall think 
fit to Ww ‘ with your confidence, you may depend upon 
faithful gent discharge of my public duty as a 
Member of tl ‘ in critic imes, and 
upon My eV watchfully attending l iterests 
I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 
your very faithful servant 
SAMUEL WARREN 
London, Sat y Evening, Jan. 19, 185¢ 


ro the MEMBERS of the SENATE of the UNIVERSITY of 
CAMBRIDG1I 
Gionth uw 
| Have been ureed inthe most flattering 


mann ’ very large number of your body to offer 





























myself as a candidate the scat in Parliament left vacant 
by th 1 your late beloved Kepresentative 
Mr. G Ibu 
Though f sensible how far IT fall short of what your 
representat ought to be, I feel persuaded that the 
’ 1 1 held are those of the majority of your body 
I 1 tl the r y of a candidate 
coming forw w h opinions except 
myself. 1 there your support 
Kefore stat y opinions, I wish it to be distinctly under 
stood that, if I am ¢ ted, I must go to the discharge of my 
duth unt I} 1 tv be unconstitu 
nal ) 
I is hur of I 1 und I 
cons s t function of the University 
! ind through them all 
v s of true relig 
I ‘ fre m all ties of “party and from party 
v ws M ions generally are I il, but Conservative 
i i xment Ww ‘ affairs of tl 
try } 1 administered by t nt Government 
t 1 would rend ust ve th N 
¥ sup t 
On the qr i f war or peace t would npossible 
for w t this ment, to express ¥y opinion which th 
events of the next few weeks might not modify. But I may 
. enerally, that for the safety and honour of this country 
id for th of mankind, I earnestly tha forts 
be spar yrosecute the war with vigour until a solid 
ul well d peace be obtained. When such a peace 
ts one I trust that the Government of this 
try will a ert allowed to satter our military and 
naval tablis ts to fall to the low ebb to which they 
had sunk at t encement of the present war 
I l y support sucl sures as would best enable 
enrr ut v ss improv 
tu i ticienecy sae at ins ’ of Lit 
ti ua vever, sin y attached the system 
y t¢ “ f f ! essary 
‘ ntort 
i Il to consi r favour vy any sound and 
“ f givin »> the University a real and 
' ' ve sys 
I } irs faithfully 
GRORGEH DENMAN, MLA 
i 1 ! s I 1 7 Jar +, [S56 
ta v. ca 
“ <pay next will give a full and partienlar 


— 


PORT of the PROCEEDINGS ef both HOUSES 

§ CONVOCATION 

every Wednesday, p Sevenpence 
. t tat tl Office, 3, Bur- 


PARLIAMENT.—The 


iB | GUARDIAN p hed every WrpNkSDAY, 
s ~ er tamped Sixpence, 
: ven t Y ( s ry 
Inte i wit t) important 

G un Off 3 Burleigh Street, Strand 


Mik ECONOMICAL WONDER OF 
| il DAY HAMILTON'S MODERN IN- 
STRUCTIONS for the PIANOFORTE, 62 fol 








I P t 
" \ rful work " vy pa t ih m 
ed editions, and beyond all compari i 
we of t 1 ever offered.” 


Also, 
IAMILTON'’S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS FOR 


INC Ps) sth ] tition s 
} scompanion in merit and excelenet 
j kk ce 5 Co. Mu l ers to 
M Queen Victoria and th Emperor Na- 
Hil 


Is Sth Part of 
TI (BERS WISTOR) of the RUS- 
( SIAN WAR, With Maps, Plans, and Pictori 


ls. 67. cloth, 


une I. of 
IAKSPERE’S WORKS—CHAM- 
S" JERS'S IMPROVED ISSUE of KNIGHT'S 


INET EDITION With Supplier tary Notes 
\\ i} . In 12 Monthly Volumes 


i e Is, fancy paper covers 


r Td. Part XXV. for bruary, 
(Vi AMB! RS’S JOURN AL of POPULAR 


LITERATURI SCIENCE, and ARTS 


Od. the 10th Nu wr of 
C HAMBERS'S NEW AND IMPROVED 


ATLAS for the PEOPLI 


being the 
w to the Au- 
ITToO A New 


ot 
\ PICTORIAL BIBLE; 
New Test t 





i Im ed I * Splendidly Illustrated with 
we art XVI. price 2 
l 1 ely bound in cloth, the 2d Volum 


HISTOR Y of ENG- 
n War A New 
of 1600 


MPHE PICTORIAL 
i LAND, brought up to the Russia 
il roved Issue. Illustrated wit 
" it wings 
Also, Part XVI. price 2s 
W. and R, Cnamurrs, Londoa and Edinburgh 





YOLBURN’S NEW 
MAGAZINE. The Freprvary 
READY 


MONTHLY 
NUMBER 18 NOW 


Cuarman and Haut, 193, Piccadilly. 


( UARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
is published THIS DAY. 


CONTENTS 
1. Table-Talk 
2. Reformatory Schools, 
3. Menander, - 
4. Henry Fielding 
». Landscape-Gardening. 
6. Neology of the Cloisters, 
7. The Zodlogical Gardens. 
8. Results and Prospects of the War. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street 


—— IC REVIEW, for 
d Price 1s. 6d. 

Cowtarys : Kahnis ; German Pr tantism— Macau- 
lay’ tory of England —Pat y —The Kabbalal 
Jewish Mysticism—The Austrian Concordat—General 
m-—James Montgomery— Bricf Litera Notice 
iew of the Month-— Editorial Postscript 

London : Warp and Co 


CXCY, 





FEBRUARY. 














Ready with the February Magazines, price ls. No. II, 
of the 
oe REVIEW of LITERA- 
1 rURE, SCIENCE, and ART, 
CONTENTS : 
Five Years in Damascus 
Labarte’s Handbook of Art 
i « Philip the Second, 
Inside Sebastopol, 


Hiawatha 
The Water Cure 
Notices 


Christianity and Mohamedanism. 
rhe Inte epee tation of Prophecy 
Arctic Voyages 
Assyrian Sy llabarie s by Dr. Tincks. 
Miscellanea 
Jounx Mrrene..., Publisher to her Majesty, 33, Old 
Bond Street 


( XFORD AND CAMBRIDGE MAGA- 
ZINE for Freurvary 1856. No.2. Price ls. 
CONTENTS 
The Barrier Kingdoms 
Alfred Tennyson; an Essay In Three Parts. 
Part Il. In Memoriam 
A Story of the North 
The Churches of North France. 
The ‘Two Partings ; a Tale 
Shakspeare’s Minor Poems. 
Poetry: In Youth I died 
London: Brus. and Danpy, Fleet Street 


rhis day is ready 
t for F RBRUAKY. 
1. Remarks on Bacon's Essay By the Arch- 
sishop of Dublin 
® Notes on the Divine Government 
3. Ministerial Absolution, as held by the Church 
of England Essay IV 
4. Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
5. Biblical Criticism: 
On a word in P 





ts of National Education. 
In what sense are Christian Ministers Priests? 


-residence of Clergy 





teal Encycklopiidie fiir Protes- 
heologie und Kirehe 
Dr. Davidson's Hebrew Text of the Old Tes- 





tament, revised from Crit | Sources, 
&. Miseellan 
9. Eeclesia | Intelligence 
Subs ption 6s, per Annum 
Dublin Hopers, Surru, and Co l lon: SEETEY 
und Co. and Nispert Co 


{URIOUS BOOKS.—A_ Catalogue of 

( Miscellaneous Books will be ready in a few days, 

ng t ogy, Aretic Voyage Architecture, 

( t Dictionari Facetiw, Jests, Quakers, Tracts, 
lrials, &c. Se Will be forwarde: f 


1 receipt of one 
n y sta ip 


fuomas Artrurr, 55 


‘ H E A P BO O K 8S. 
( S vi-hand Cop of each of the following 


Works are now on Sale at 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 
Memoirs of Sydney Smith, 16s. Westward Ho! 15s. 
Maud, by Alfred lenny on, 38 Curzon’s Year at Er- 
roum, 2s. 6d. Bailey's Mystic, 3s Bremen’s Ame- 


Holywell Street, Strand. 





rica, 7s Beste rravels in Central America, 9s, 
Memoirs of Lady Blessington, 12 Cleve Hall, 58. 
Cross Purposes, by Catherine Sine lair, 12s De Saul- 
ev’s Dead Sea, 9s. Dunean’s Campaign with the 
lurks, 0s fhe Englishwoman in Rh ia, 3. Gil- 


6d Eustace Conyers, by 
James Hannay, 7s. Grace Lee, by Juha Kavanagh, 
Ts. Lady Bird, 5s. Northand South, 9s Gertrude, 
by Mrs. Trollope, 9s. Heartsease 4s, Hill's Travels 
in Siberia, 7s. Hue's ¢ re Hooker's 
Himalayan Journals, itherin ——— Se. 

wch’s To n the ¢ I lip Courtenay, 74. 
rc “ one te. { und Molehills, 10s. 6¢, 
Matthew Paxton, 5s len Hepburn, 5s, Ather- 
ton, by M Mitford, 5s Moor Memoirs, 6 vols. 
18s. Napoleon at St. Helena, 10s, 6d. The Next-door 
Neighbours, 7%. Oliphant’s Black Sea 4s Seymour's 
Russia and the Sea of Azof, 7s, Memorials of Amelia 
Parkyn’s Travels in Abyssinia, 10s. 6d 
7" Che Quiet Heart, 3s, 


christ’s Life of Betty, 7s 








Opie, 5s 
Powel Unity of Worlds 
Russian Life in the Interior, 3s 
rhornley Hall, 2s. 6d, Thornbury’ 
Main, 7s. Vandervelde’s Travels in 
+ Velasquez, 3s The Warden, 4s, 
locke’s Embassy to Sweden, 98. &c. & ; 

Lhe February List, coutaining many of the princi- 
pal Works of the past and =present 
ready, and may be o stained on application. 

CHARLES Epwarp Mupir, 510 and 511, New Oxford 


Street, London ; and 76, Cross Street, Manchester. 


I's Sketches, 9s. 
Monarchs of the 
Syria, 10s. 6d. 
W hite- 


She 


Season, is now 
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po OF GOLD. By Cuanum THE LAST OF THE KHANS. 
Mackay, And er Poeun 








\ ‘ | l " Ni ly, post 8vo, 6s. 
al 0 N G s. r ’ Y y rmnhY 7 , y 
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WD . wosxe ares - Gir = wen — From the German, by the Hon. W. G. C, ELIOT, 
—Th Wit fe Be arof | nth ¢ 1 «Dang : JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street 
- - Phe Se ae DR. SANDWITH’S JOURNAL. 
printed, on dl pay le lis] with a 
Portrait A m u | n could not . 13 
be found Tl y, post 8 lds. Gd. 
London: Gronce Ro ( 2. Farringdor , 7 - = 
CTR AE SONS A NARRATIVE OF THE SIEGE OF KARS 
F VOLUME ” _ AND OF THE SIX MONTILS’ RESISTANCE BY THE TURKISH GARRISON, UNDER GENERAI 


In feap. 8 \ \ WILLIAMS, TO THE RUSSIAN ARMY 
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|. VE I ry Lape rr Rt. \ Woman's With Travel 1A tu \ , Remarks on the Present State of 1 
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| Ph. Dr. of the Taylor Institution, Oxford 
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| Revised, enlarged, and improved by the late THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A 
By SMITH, ELDER A Ut | Forme rly Fellow of rrinity College, Cambridge, and 
HENRY BROWNE, M.A. 
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2. A LOST LOVE. By Asurorp Owen 1 vol me ited it ms 
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exhibiting in a form convenient for reference the 
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_ saieaiban — ea ee ——— = a i 
D. ) } Japan’; upon which all again rose and drank the toast, The band, which 
2B 0 (Q) KS. had hitherto been playing morceaux, marches, and the national air, now 
. . commenced a series of picees of dancing-music, and the heads of the * high 
E, : officers’ began to wag in time—the first indication they had given that the 
WHITTINGHAM S NOTES ON THE LATE EXPEDITION music reached their cars. The manners of our guests at table were not un- 
TO JAPAN AND EASTERN SIBERIA." pleasing, excepting in the particular instance of taking a roll of thin paper 

y the ( or Oo hie 1OS0' o he obe ( ‘ v1 ¢ separ , 
ts Ix March 1855 Captain Whittingham was on the eve of relin- leat, —— 2 A 8 whee ai, f. — = - _ _ eowins” t 
quishing the command of the Roy al Engineers at Hongkong; | into a corner. Indian and Chinese silk handkerchiefs will, I trust, be soon 
but a naval expedition being about to sail to the Pacific, he | introduced, as the custom is one of which pe already see the ill-breeding 
volunteered his services as Engineer-ofticer. That offer was de- “ His Excellency, to my astonishment, nmediately after luncheon re- 
clined by the Admiral, as he *“‘had no idea of attacking any of minded the Commodore of th , promise to show the ship, ind proposed in- 
the Russian sorts in the East.” Co odore Elliot. however “iene specting it at once. Immediately ont ntering the main-deck, he stopped at 
- } rs m d AST. - mm r » i ’ the first gun, and with great shrewdness asked several questions about the 
vited the Captain to take a cruise with him: the result was a rserthe of guns, the use of the gear about it, and, thoroughly understand- 
. six-months voyage to the Sea of Japan, the Gulf of Tartary, and | ing the loading, desired to see the tubes and to be permitted to fire one ; 
\ the Sea of Okhotsk ; including visits to Japan, the adjacent island which he did after stooping down and looking at the pointing; he then 
" of Saghalin, and the Russian settlement of Aian, Captain Whit- | asked for one of the carbines which he saw in their places above his head, 
tingham was also present at the reconnoissance of the enemy in | ; ped tt, pelted ont of Che pert, and Gene. Se msds muett pernen 
. — : F . — - 2 inquiries concerning every object that struck him as he went round the 
Castries Bay and the attempts at penetrating the river Amoor, ship, occasionally taking a roll of paper from the all-capacious breast of the 
> Independently of the interest which at present attaches to our | robe, and roughly sketching anything the manufacture of which he wished 
: naval proceedings in the Pacific, and to the Russian settlements | to have elucidated. There was a calm dignity and good-breeding in his me- 
d on the Chinese frontier in Eastern Siberia, the book is valuable thod of eliciting information, whic h was really admirable, and led us to at- 
for its sketches of the scenery and people of civilized Japan and |‘ hb weight to the interpreter’s vepert that Re was ef the Singoen Raaiiy, 
and sent to Hakodadi on the part of that dignitary, who ‘governs’ but does 
, of barbarous Saghalin, as well as for the geographical information | jot ‘reign’; for nominally at least the ‘Son of Light’ reigns and the Sio- 
it furnishes respecting waters and regions that have been but | goon governs, though even this power is held loosely by the present vice- 
little visited of late. Captain W hittingham’ s Notes are brief, and | gerent, who is thought to be inimical to foreigners.” 
rapidly written; but they reflect the original scenes more truly Captain Whittingham considers our diplomatic success at Ja- 
than laboured composition might have done. His interviews with pan, such as it is, to have been owing to the mingled tirmness 
the Japanese authorities, his account of the strolls in the neigh- | and good-humour of the American expedition, The results to 
bourhood of the port of Hakodadi, his visits to the savage abori- | the Americans have not yet equalled their expectations ; indeed, 
gines of Saghalin, and the cruises about the neighbouring waters, | commercial intercourse with Japan would seem likely to be of a 
veiled for the most part by frequent fogs, caused by the tempera- | limited nature for some time to come, Their own articles for 
ture of the water being lower than that of the air, remind one of | sale would appear to be rather curious than useful, and in the pre- 
the older navigators, both in the freshness of the matter and the | sent stage of the commercial world a trade in curiosities must be 
absence of all artificial attempts at doing more than present that comparatively confined, A taste for foreign commodities must 
i matter clearly, also spring up in Japan, and some improvement appears to be 
The two ports touched at by the vessel Captain Whittingham | needed both in coinage and internal regulations. 


sailed in, were Hakodadi in Yezzo, the most Northerly isl: ind, and 
Nagasaki, almost the most Southerly port of Japan. The re- 
ception of the British was more different than the respective geo- 
graphical differences. At Nagasaki, the British were subjected 
to rigid and the Captain thinks humiliating restrictions. The 
officers were not permitted to land, except as a procession, to a 
formal interview ; the Commodore and his officers were on that 
occasion treated as inferiors ; the complaints of a violation of the 
terms of the convention made by the ‘4amiable ” old Admiral, we re 
met with diplomatic evasions and a skilful “ turning the tables, 

that might have excited the envy of a Russian. It would seem 
that there are two parties among the magnates of Japan ; one op- 
posed to any intercourse with foreigners, the other favourable to 
it; for at Hakodadi, where the Governor was, according to r 
port, of the real blue blood, the reception was the reverse of that 
at Nagasaki. The officers were permitted to walk about the town 
and neighbourhood, under the surveillance of the police ; and 
they were not very strictly interfered with in proceeding beyond 
bounds. It was matter of parole that the officers should not en- 
ter the houses ; but a temple was converted . a bazaar, where 
shopkeepers could display their wares for sale. Captain Whitting- 


ham speaks highly of the appearance of the environs of Hako- 
dadi with their English look, as well as the good-humour and 
apparent comfort of the peop le. The official gentlemen were all 


courteous and pede A, and the great man himself not only 
shrewd but hard-headed. When the expedition first touched at 
the port, the Gove rnor received the Commodore, but was too un- 
well to return his visit. On the second occasion, he came on 
board in grand state, but the formal stiffness soon passed off. 





“When the interview had lasted about half an hour, the guests were 
taken in to luncheon; and they sat down without much awkwardness, the 
Governor ke« ping his interpreter close to him, and the sword-bearer with 
sheathed and reversed sword behind him: of each dish handed round to us 
a small portion was taken on their plates and tasted; but our cuisine was 
not much to their goit French rolls, pastry, fruit, tartlets, and dessert, 
were most relished by th reat man, who, with good breeding, ate with ar 
ipparent relish unattempted or unachieved by the generality of his suit 
Beer, claret, sheri Vv, and sweet wines, were alternately drunk by the Go- 
vernor ; who invited the captains to take with him quite a I’ Anglaise, —_ 


after having drunk 


many glasses of every liquid offered him, some Old To 

of great age was produced, and several glasses taken by him with great 
gusto. The other faces round the table became very red, for, like the Chi- 
nese, the Japanese blood becomes soon inflamed by spirituous liquors, and 
quickly unfolds in the countenance the ruddy ensign of Bacchus. The Go- 
vernor alone, to the last, displayed a calm pale faec, though his potations 
had been longest and deepest, ‘and was, with the chief interpreter, an ex- 
ception to the general ine Xp rtness in the use of knives and forks. 

** After dinner, the O’ Bunyu was informed of our custom of drinking the 
health of our gracious Sovers ign; and on the toast being given, rose, imi- 
tated hy his suite, deeming that the most respectft il attitude to drink it in 
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**On the 
purpose ; 
to Buck 


screens, 


3d, therefore, we determined to visit the temple selected for this 
ind found on reaching it, that one of the dwelling-houses attached 
lhist temple had been emptied of its numerous room-forming 
and that the whole building was dedicated to trade. e be 
‘The lacquer-work was very beautiful; the colours rich and pure, and 


the designs often tasteful; and it struck me very much, although I had 
lately seen some fine specimens at the manufactories at Canton, There is 
more elaboration and grotesqueness of design in the Chinese laequer-work, 


whilst the Japanese content themselves with producing colours of exquisite 


| tone and with simple ornaments. The small cups—thin as a wafer—of al- 

| most transparent porcelain, of light and graceful forms, were the most 

| tempting objects to purchase, and were not as dear as the soup-bowls and 
cabinets of lacquer-work 

| ‘There was some mystery about the prices of things; for a question on 


seller in 
re equivalent 


answered by the 
fifteen hundred a 


this point from our 
many hundred copper cash, 


own luterpreter would he 
of which 


ubout 


to a dollar; whereas the chief interpreter, to whom, or to the officials, out 
money was always taken, demanded only dollars and integral multiples 
of dollars. By degrees the shopkeepers received the money themselves, 
when they could do so without official supervision, and their stock was sold 
much cheaper.” 

Saghalin is the most Northerly island of the Japanese group, 
being only divided from the other islands by the Strait of La 
Perouse. The Japanese have a fishing-station at the Southern 


end, The Russians are said to be encroaching on the island by 
settlements ; and it is important to them in two points of view. 
The Northern end lies opposite the embouchure of the river 
Amoor: the occupation of the island would enable them to exer- 
cise the usual kind of Russian pressure and influence over Japan, 
The natives are by no means advanced in civilization, 

** Next morning and Captain V 


some natives were seen on the shore ; again 





kindly giving me a seat in his boat, we proceeded towards the mouth of a 
| stream, hoping to enter it in the boat \s we came near, four dark men, 
| with very long black hair flying in the wind, and clothed in seal-skin 
} jae kets, kilts, and boots, waved their arms and hands, warning us to another 
| lunding-place, towards which they waddled with «a peculiarly clumsy gait 
sefore the boat grounded on the beach, the natives fell on their hands and 
| knees, and repeatedly touched the earth with their forehead When we 
| had landed, they with much agitation made signs that ty mall dogs ac- 
1 | companying us should be tied or held fast by the boat ‘ On finding 
this assented to, they ith many demonstration {1 t led the way to 
their huts of h logs, covered and the interst fille p by birch bark 
a, | and dry leaves: they were low on the yund, a uld only be entered by 
stooping on the hands and knees: the larger huts, similar to those before 
at | Kt were used as storchouses for their fishing apparatus. One of the men 
Was a magnificent savage—tall, lithe, straight, and strong, with hair, beard, 
and moustaches, never desecrated by touch of scissors: with a high broad 
brow, dark eyes, straight n and oval face, he was a far nobler creature 
than the Red Indian, who L had always fanc ied was the pride of wild men, 
mi Se less manly in their bearing, and small ind as far as dirt, 
| miatl-ode al id want of light permitted me to see, the men in the huts 
were ugly and Littl 
**On — y it of tl house, I caught a limpse of one of the log 
ae the n of our first landing-place in the is l, and imme 
d lyr ran up I was saluted by a very angry growl, and pausin PY 
lenly, saw a "bla k bear ranging round and round } g He must 
| be aught for aie and these things are traps, were my first thoughts; 
suthes loo near the h its to entice s0 suvage a beast, s the second; 1s it to 
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decoy, or to frighten away others, were the third and fourth. Our inter- 


preter’s stock of languages was exhausted in vain, and we therefore com- | 
i I raised my gun, and held out gilt buttons and tobacco 


menced to use signs. 
as temptations to be allowed to shoot Bruin, for the sake of his fine skin: 
My proposal was met by looks of horror; and the natives endeavoured to lead 
us away, and did not seem to like remaining near the cage themselves, A 


closer examination of the cage showed that the animal was carefully and 


arp een fed with dried fish, and round the cage several small young pines 
nad been placed in the ground, 

** The natives gradually made us understand that if any accident happened 
to the bear, they would instantly fall ill; upon which Captain V. with great 
quickness suggested that the Ainos worshiped the bear; and a few more 
questions elicited the information that one of our gipsy-hued friends had 
lately recovered from partial blindness by planting two pine-sticks, which 
he pointed out amidst the group near the den!’ 

Captain Whittingham was present at the reconnaissance of the 
Russian squadron in Castries Bay, and felt all the tantalization of 
suspense and hope deferred, to end at last in disappointment when 
the Admiral finally abandoned operations in pursuit. He also 
witnessed the chase of an armed trader by boats, in the channels 
at the embouchure of the Amoor, and her destruction by tire. Some 
Russian officers and sailors wrecked upon Japan, and endeayour- 
ing to escape to a Russian settlement in a hired Bremen brig, 
were captured by a vessel of the English squadron, and several of 
the officers received on board the Commodore’s ship. The officers, 
Captain Whittingham seems to think, were hardly treated in not 
being liberated on their parole not to serve till exchanged. The 
Captain also prefers the French regulations as regards non-com- 
batants: but our squadron disregarded “rules” and ‘ regula- 
tions,” and landed the priest, surgeon, and sick, at the settlement 
of Aian. Of this emporium of Siberian commerce he gives an in- 
teresting account, though the place is cheerless: its latitude is 
that of Aberdeen, but from various causes the climate is of a 
much more Northerly region. 

“‘ The soil immediately near the numerous streams appears good; want of 
summer and sun will prevent any crops ripening until a general coloniza- 
tion of these countries has improved the climate, and even then I fear there 
would be a difficulty in raising sufficient food. Wild rhubarb grows in large 
quantities, and we relished rhubarb tarts exceedingly, as vegetables and 
fruit were scarce commodities; whilst for the men, who were beginning to 
feel the effects of the unusually long cruise, its eflicacy as an antiscorbutic 
was valuable indeed. Numerous wild flowers also cover the ground unoccu- 
pied by fir, birch, or brushwood; and there seemed a mockery of nature in 
the profusion with which the little ‘ forget-me-nots’ were scattered in so 
wild and bleak a country, of which during a ten-days residence we never 
once got a full and perfect view, one picturesque portion rising into sight 
one day, to be veiled again by fog for several subsequent ones,” 

The effect upon the climate by the cultivation of a settlement 
like Aian, which except official residences consists of six wooden 
houses, must be very small indeed. The immense distance from 
any inland post, the difficulties of reaching it, and the inhos- 
pitable nature of the country, render spontaneous colonization 
impossible for centuries. This is the manner in which com- 
munication is carried on. 

**The bulletin announcing the Emperor Nicholas’s death had been reecived 
at Aian in forty-eight days: the quickest expresses, during good travelling 
weather, which includes ‘the whole year with the exception of two months 
before the short summer and a month at its termination, generally require 
about fifty days. Ordinarily the mail leaves St. Petersburg for Irkutsk twice 
a week ; between the latter and Yakutsk the communication is by the Lena 
twice a month; and from thence, once a month, the forests and swamps ex- 
tending for eight hundred miles, between Yakutsk and Aian, are crossed on 
horseback. The transport of a family, however, is a serious matter, 
as these last eight hundred miles can only be traversed on horsebac k, and 
food and baggage must be carried in the same manner, for villages and ham- 
lets are ‘ few and far between.’ The intelligent chief factor assured us that 
for such an undertaking six months were requisite, and dilated on the agré- 
mens of the cities passed en route, especially particularizing the beauty, 
extent, and population of the capital of Eastern Siberia, Irkutsk, with its 
immense agricultural and mineral resources.”’ 

A striking example of that territorial ambition which grasps so 
much beyond what it can cultivate or people, and yet longs for 
more! The object of the settlements in this region is less for 
commerce than conquest—the subjugation of the Mantchu Tar- 
tars with ulterior objects on China, and an occupation of the 
island of Saghalin with similar views on Japan. 

Captain Whittingham speaks with great freedom and severity 
of the conduct of the English Admiral in the Pacific; of the total 
inattention of the departments at home, and indeed of their igno- 
rance of what they ought to have known. He represents the failure 
at Petropaulski as discreditable, and indeed unintelligible. Bear- 





ing ample testimony to the amiability, good-nature, and good | 
feeling of the Admiral now in command in the Pacific, he de- | 


seribes him as having been overreached by the Japanese through 


his very good-nature, and to have permitted the Russian vessels | 


to escape through his irresolute inactivity. The ignorance of 
every one in regard to the Russian power in these seas appears to 
have been complete; and, which is more disgraceful, the geogra- 
phieal information was nil, The Bay of Tartary communicates 
with the Sea of Okhotsk; but of the channel itself nothing was 
known. ‘The natives of Saghalin described it as twelve feet deep ; 
some vessels of the squadron were within a short distance of this 
channel, and Captain Whittingham hoped to have assisted at the 


settlement of the question; but nothing was done,—a sad falling- 


off from the spirit of the old navigators. 
**No wonder that the Russians are proud! The war found the professions 
dedicated to war ready for war ; and whether at Sebastopol, or at the extre- 
mities of the empire in the East, professional talent and command were 
found combined ; whilst Cronstadt has defied menace, and Sveabourg has 
only been bombarded at a distance, Dare any English officer of reputation 
rophesy the same of Gibraltar or of Malta? The enemy has taught us a 
ea I trust that professional bigotry will allow us to benefit by it.’ 
These remarks are not made by an anonymous writer, or a news- 
paper correspondent unskilled in the questions at issue and merely 


an instrument for dressing up the stories told him. The author 
is an engineer of position and experience ; sometimes speaking 
too, where every man is to be credited, on his own art. And ; 
does not limit his remarks to the Pacific. Among other places, 
touched at Gibraltar on his way home, and he thus speaks of it, 
** We were enabled to gét ashore for two or three hours the folloy 
morning, to ramble over the rock, whose summit was shrouded in the he 
dark mists with which a Levanter invariably enwraps it. 
three summers happily at Gibraltar, and was curious to observe the altera- 
tions which, during an absence of three years, had been made, as I was 
formerly sceptical of the reputation of great strength which it enjoys, |] 
sought with additional anxiety for the new works which were to cover d 
ciencies or weaknesses, acknowledged even by those who thought ny 
highly of its defences. Every Englishman is so proud of our possession of 
Gibraltar—a pride increased by serving in its garrison even in time of peac 
that to question its impregnability is almost an insult: yet I believe that 


he 
} 


L 








I h ul p issed 








in two if not three essentials of defence it is still deficient ; and that, how- 
ever concealed from or unknown to Englishmen, the Spanish and Frenel 
bureaux of war have a perfect knowledge of these weaknesses. As long a 

hgt on all points, and at th 


we are so supereminently mistress of the sea, t 





same time, we can trust to naval superiority, the defensive power of Gibral 
tar may be limited to security against an attack from a fleet in temporary 
command of the Straits. Is it quite secure against the artillery of a larg: 
fleet? The repulse of an attack may be trusted to the heroic courage of t} 
British soldier, but as a question of artillery dehind stone walls, against 
artillery covered by wooden walls, has military science placed Gibraltar j 
the position of superiority against naval batteries enjoyed by Cronstadt o: 
Sebastopol ? W hy not? Who have resisted the intreduction of new 
rangements of batteries? Similar queries might be put endlessly, and ¢a 
be as flippantly answered as heretofore; for in the day of disaster England 
magnanimously forgets to punish the Parliamentary mystifier or the profi 
sional obstructive who has repelled innovation, and cleverly quieted it 
promoters,” 

Gibraltar is probably in no danger; but the conclusion con- 

° ° ‘ ° ri %44: Py ° 
tained in Captain Wlittingham’s remarks 5 Mae in too many 
forms and from too many different quarters to be resisted. While 
foreign and despotic governments seem to have kept pace with 
the scientific improvements and general activity of the age, the 
British Government,‘ and to some extent the British people, have 
been slumbering or stagnating, and indulging in complacent 
dreams of their own perfections, 


ir- 





OUR TENT IN THE CRIMEA,” 
Tals volume will not supply what, in spite of the multiplicity of 
books, is still a desideratum—a judicious and critical account of 
the events connected with the campaign in the Crimea and the 
assault on Sebastopol, by a competent observer. It is superior to 
some of the works that have already appeared descriptive of camp 
life and military events. The Two Brothers who contribute about 
equal parts to the volume seem men accustomed to travel and it 
shifts; while one of them appears to have served in India, They 
arrived at the camp in the early part of last August ; and thoug! 
one brother was laid up by a Crimean fever and compelled to leave 
the Crimea before the grand assault, yet that was witnessed by 
the younger brother. Both the writers seem to be men of diseri- 
mination, and more inclined to describe the facts which they sce, 
than to repeat the innumerable stories which every one hears at 
the camp. There is a tendency to eloquent writing in both, which, 
though it chiefly appears in digressive reflections, argues 
imaginative mind. The re,does not seem to be exaggeration ii 
the statement of facts. 

There are descriptions of life in the camp and landscapes in 
the ne ighbourhood ; but of these the world has had enough. Tl 
most interesting parts of the volume relate to the general man- 
agement of the army, the great assault on the 8th September, and 
the appearances inside Sebastopol; for the describer was in th 
town early on the 9th. The general conclusion left on the mind 
may not always be new; but there is freshness in the observa- 
tion, and some novelty in the minutie. This is a brief account 
of the sanitary condition of the English camp in contrast with its 
outlying regions, as well as that of the French, together with th 
creature comforts of our troops. 

** It was impossible to go very fast, although aware that an old horse 
one side of the little path and a starved bullock on the other were awaiti 
There was nothing for it but fingers to nose, and muttered execrati 





you, 
upon the authorities who neglected such obvious sanitary measures, This 
neglect was the more incomprehensible, inasmuch as in the camps on th 
plateau, or even near them, an unburied carcass was never scen, ‘The sani- 
tary regulations, moreover, referring to the men, were strictly enforced 
there. The French sacrificed to Cloacina anywhere in their neighbourhood, 
The consequence was, that the English camp throughout was far freer fr 
smells than the French ; and perhaps, in some slight measure, to the sam 
cause may be attributed the better health of our troops. Our men certal 
suffered less from disease, during the summer, than the French \s far as | 
could ascertain from inquiries | made, the French, besides a larger propor- 
tion of dysenteries and other cases, had much more scurvy in their army. | 
believe—though I cannot on this point speak with certainty—that lime-jui 
was not generally supplied by their commissariat. They trusted to vege- 
table 8. 

**Our men had lime-juice regularly served out. It was remarkably tk 
and mixed with water, sugar, and ration-rum, (the best rum, by-the-by, I 
ever tasted,) it made a pleasant and wholesome beverage, \ his christet 
Crimean punch. T_ have said the rum was good, but the fact is all th 
tions were good. The men and officers got fresh meat five times a week 
staff-officers every day. The bread was given out twice a week. It was! 
whitened, as London bread, by alum, &c., but with its slightly-brov 
it was sweet, wholesome, excellent bread, as good as any man need ever eat, 
and far better than the first hotel at Constantinople supplied to 1s 
overcharged customers. The same might be said of the tea L had 
bought. the best tea I could get at Kadikoi; but on tting ratien- 
tea, found this so much the better, that I gave the other to the s 
vants. Our commissariat was greatly—and perhaps, to some extent, 
justly—abused during the winter. Of late, however, it had certain’) 

| fed our army as no army in the field was probably ever fed before, 
} * Sevastopol, Our Tent in the Crimea; and Wande) ings om Serast vol, DY 
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ses did credit to the care taken of 
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and the condition both of men and h 


them. There had been, in fact, in this department, as In many others, a 
reaction, which, like all rea tended slightly to excess. The Zouaves 
often dug up the heads and fi f the slaughtered cattle, which were buried 
as parts unfit for the consumption of our s yidiers.’ 


The writer of the above, who seems to have had the more ex- 
arted before the topic of greatest in- 

Through military interest the 
brother had a power of unlimited pass; and, after breakfasting 
with his schoolfellow and friend Colonel Herbert, they set off to 
business. 


pe rience of campaigning, dey 
terest, the assault on the Redan. 

















‘On leaving his hut, we became conscious of the first looked-for difti- 
culty that would beset the attack. The wind, which had been blowing 
strongly all the morning, had increased to a perfect hu ne Its direc- 
ti vas from the North-wes ther words, from th itself, full in 
the face of the assaul part it ¢ alot t most copious 
clouds of that fine Crin nd, st, which is so light in dry and so 
clog n wet weathe It \ } t si of nd, and absolutely 
pres ed you from keeping \ ey ‘ for any length of time. On 
rea top of the hill, it s actually ] ful to the face to meet it 
a very i bel lt vt wood that for 
th itory at { hort time back on Seva 
topol. 

As nothing satisfactory could 1 n from Catheart’s Hill, th 





writer wandered on till he came to a spot which commanded a 
view of the Redan. 














of stones. Hen ! i I sat d him, The wi 
was perfectly bl ! ) ed " face s, (for I had 
spectacles, as many had,) it w solutely painful; but I imitated tl 
Frenchman, and crouch ne the seve bursts, only raising my 
head at the intervals of ce | this nt I much bet- 
ter; but the want of a cor s view was very « ening rl 
Frenchman told me that he had se« i lant t ito the Redan 
but he said he had only seen one attacking rty enter, and that they ha 
suffered most severely in th proach é , 

‘¢ «But you are sure they are inside ?’ L askes 

“ ¢Oh, certain!’ h : ul at the first pause of the wind you will 
see the musketry fire in the Redan,’ ‘ 

“The roll of musketry pealed incessantly It was like one continuot 
fire caused by machinery When, after a fow minutes, I caught a sight of 
the Redan, I distinctly observed that there were two fires opposed te each 
other inside the work, ! s | coul ‘ “ uost stoutly 
maintained, 

“ At the same time, though the corpses lay thick al the abattis and 
ditch, and I could occasionally distinguish I f our men on the irapet, 
or in small and straggling numbersin the open, the space between the abattis 
and the Redan was perfectly bare of movin masses; and the Frenchman 
got into a violent passipn 

“+My God!’ said he, *‘ where are your supports where are your re- 
serves? Do they expect that handful of men whom I saw enter to maintam 
that place? W hy, look k!’ hesaid; ‘ they are only in a narrow space 


round the angle: they have not advanced into the interior. Poor devils! 


how can they do it 


** ] tried to assure him t! porting | ties had entered during the in- 
tervals when we could not t he fart erstood the LUCSS, 
and sil d me by every ] 

* *Tf any large nu ‘ had supported,” | id, * you would e thei 
fire advance It is, even now, only at the ] t wi ‘it was at first. De- 
pend on it, you will lose t day, ‘unl tup, and that 


quickly 

* The poor fellow 
me the most paimtu ul 
taking place—the glimpses which showed that our blood \ s being spilt like 


uttered | imprecations in the most audible and to 


1 Phe ene—t thought of all that was 

















water—worked a marvel ect upon the nd my excitement rose 
to a pitch that was al t unl l Ly d to believe that, once in- 
side the Redan, our troops would be allowed to vacate 1 in: and we both 
directed earnest searching looks towards the open space for the faintest sign 
of advancing troo] We saw that space perfectly ploughed with living 
shot vy swept s it ‘ iti tre sutlicient, as I thought, 
to daunt any soldi her than French or ft h from advancing through 
such a raining fir but at I 11 é vy hoped to se isses of 
men en | 1th ! The { ] their brethren in 
re 

‘ Ifwe] { t Fy hu wh I t 

the fellows in ! né 
Kt they } ‘ — ' 

** Nearly an | ‘ that | i dl the | ne the in- 
« ls in whi we W distinguish ¢ t ge bod 
men ad dl to tl fi gh the fir t l 1 was cont ( 
with ol i ev t to | sup} I 
‘ i t m ! t ii iu r et, » it 1 y 

wit tl } \ trenches. A I 
int l« ! I “1 t! | in gay l 
hi pi mt i ! n al it ed t tl 
| hill i t I ly been s it will I had bee t 
there, began to ¢ nm fi pot ‘ t! it ul I ! 
t) isiv md I ot b rm th i ' 

**T shall not 1 li 1y more at tl l ters,” | s 
he rose to depar *7 t and ell tl ilving over our 
heads a not pleasant « ) hi ) 1; and I 
hall go and learn what ! ‘ he 3 

inte If t 1} { ‘ ’ if l h, 
the right picket-ho 

I 

This seems authoritative enough; and it coincides with the 

rene il opinion th t ti of P nts o1 the R l I were not sufli- 


{ i \ 
ciently supported. There ar certain facts, however, difficult to 
and ¢ rtainly with the de- 
extracts. Th strength 
Hamley, was 
whose numbers are variously 
is official 


reconcile with the a 
duction of the French soldier in the above 
first storming party, according to Colonel 


4 7 


, , » , 
t hundred, followed by 





d, some say two thousa encral Simpson, in | 
itch, appears to make t number engaged 1520 men, 





200, ladder party 320, assaulting column 





to wit, covering 





1000, The returns of killed and wounded excluding missing 
2971. With every allowance for casualti in the trenches, 
obviously impossible to kill and wound such a number out of the 


poor assault ne party, or even out ol Gi n ral Simpson’s 1520, 
r 


Such slaughter does not seem likely to have happened out of 


any number we haye seen mentioned as haying adyanced bes 
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According to an officer of the Thirtieth 
idressed us on the subj t, the loss of that 
wounded was about half t] number en- 
uctually exposed 

Phere 1s some- 


UPPLEMENT. 


yond the trenches. 
Regiment, who lately 
reviment in killed and 
gaged, This ratio would carry the total numbe1 
to tire to considerably upwards of four thousand, 
thine connected with this assault that has not come out, A 
military inquiry seems necessary to clear up the mystery and 
ascertain the facts. It seems from the account of ow author and 
his French companion, that mere eye-withesses are of little use 
to settle th because they only lock from one point of 
View. 

Some facts conn 
is, the 
the actual loss seems to 
retreat from it, 


question, 


ted with the repulse are worth reading: one 
reception of the news by othe second is, that 
have been less in the Redan than in the 


‘At three o'clock in the afternoon, L rede to the position of the third divi 
sion, on the left of Picket Hill. One brigade of the division were on th 
righ that hill, ther on the left. On re ing the latter, the men 
ind offies new r, to hear the news. They 
w | } \ had nto the Redan: but they were equally igno- 
rant that we | tlered re d were 1 1 that fort It was 
curious to see the td und ¢ { t attached to 
tl t When at last they really | m to ! that it was a re- 
pulse, I was a dt e that af f ess the face of 
every officer | ht } t \ Phe ricved 
Th) t n re] nre = } itt 1 { ‘ iriy full of 
the tl elit | vent t yords, OV \ n repeated, 
‘Thank God! 1 

co | ‘ t tl t struck , oO i ld, (it Was 
i ] t Su \ \ t pre rtion ot 

dl , t ir teeth and 
hand their | tstret 1, tl faces turned I rd, their backs 
to the e1 ¥, ‘ death-wounds in those back Such sights will 
make 1 m | ‘ 1} ist, th who by 

word « s ti \ ° ved t LN tle a ais race.”” 


What error General Simpson may have committed in a bad 


choice of troops tor the assault, we cannot dee ‘ | fives as a 
reason for his selection, ‘* the circumstance ol then having de- 
fended the batteries and approach rainst the Redan for so 
many months, and from the intimat they possessed of 
the ground.” lhe later facts that have been? rted seem to ac- 





quit the General of blame, so far as preliminary arrangements 
went ; for all the disposable for was gathered ready to pour on 
continuously. Of that deadening quality which appears to have 
affected everybody from first to last at the he id of military or 
naval af 2 atl hi P sust be found in fellowshi 

naval ala apath is excuse Mus ) jund in Teliowship, 
Whether from constitution, or advanced age, or long habits of rou- 
tine, or the feelir of etiquette, which 1s d to have killed 


formalism in the presence of urgency, apathy 

Che charges against the late Lord 
not in the 
in sub- 


Philip the Third of Spain, or from want o! that originality of mind 
which throws asidk 
to have been the rule. 
Raglan resolve themselves into apathy. If apathy was 
Baltic, its effeets were ; apathy lost Kars ; and apathy is 
stance Captain Whittingham’s ch: uwainst the proceedings in 
the Pacific. If the f t have 


scelms 








is true ind we 


llowlng 








) 
met something like it before—apathy was visible in the after con- 
duct of General Simpson. The facts belor » the day of the 
assault. 

“ Farlv in the afternoon, the immediate evacuation of Sevastopol by the 
Russians w " nerally expected or believed; but at six o'clock it was 
ki tol t of nplisl \ f-past five, I passed 
the caval tinels, and rede down beyond the Li kiln to near Stony 
Hill ere ! st parallel of t eft at <, at exactly seven minutes 
past sl 1 i n e that had | 1 it v fi i the Malakoff to 
General Sim) in th id parallel of 1 e attack, and which 
I i just en reported t him, It was im the \ ‘The Russians at 
evacuating the town: | ee ins are now ¢ ny the bridge.’ 

** Bet the Malakoff and the quays and w bordering the South- 
ern cree Wiis t ted the ext Karab Mil i , Which opposed un 
effective ba to tl dvat of tr 8 intending to cut off the Russian re- 
t but TT nt part of the R ! fliculty existed. It 
V l ‘ u ! Any numb t ha won the 

\ ‘ ! if rele | ion ol 
I I the ly he I iams) 0 
! ‘ I i ‘ u > t |} ibiy qui 

! I } t Russians knew 

) t thi Ihe , bly, their determat é s to keep the Redan 
! it was t I | point that cov di their retreat, * * * 
(me ! ) tunity there Vv ' Fortune l to woo us 

d ' ly—to fame When, at six o’clock, it was known that the 
Russia t | mmeneed, a general impre n—TI had almost said 
‘ t i l, that a1 ittack would | reanized, and that the 
final I t of that Russian army would not be al o escape from the 
city 1 med, it , atl , of the | f the day There 

till two rs of! t to spare Che hu 1d passed away, and 
the ev n ! - the | | ny were there, idle al 
day, and ¢ for distinet I i t Phu ind Fourth, that 
had been | ad felt it nd would now have shown 
they were « ' t super '—-to tl re fayoured 
brethren 

ae | ty th 1 Ru » in Wha t efliciency, can- 
not leas tov inal p without me « f n, if not disorder. 
As they retire, they cannot maintain all their « ts with the same obsti- 
nacy, the une n ers i } tine be effected very rapid- 
ly, nor the p i th to tl ) 1ined without tra- 
versi L conside es Li he present mistal skirting the South- 
ern cl hk \l ri Dp | i even then the Redan was nearly 
en] s it was quit r how te All these considerations led te 
the belief that nothing sl ( l i to prevent the English army bear- 
ing l i / y of that vaunt town; and there can 
be 1 ( it G Pélissic I bore allusion to some 
such this, ie vented by the ent ‘ liale from sending 
] t it tehed engel k if General Simp- 


l the Redan again,” 
‘| e many sketches of Sebastopol after the evacuation, and 
other matters connected with the armies, that render this volume 


attractive. There is also the journe y out and home, with sketches 
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of Constantinople and other places. These are eneeuted with 
power and life; but they have been done so often that they sa- 
vour of repetition. 





INTERNATIONAL LAW—KENNEDY’S HULSEAN ESSAY; 
TWISS’S INTRODUCTORY LECTURES,* 

Mr. Kennepy’s Hulsean essay on The Influence of Christianity 
upon National Law has the merits of treating its subject with 
a pregnant brevity and of not reading like a prize composition. 

A clear arrangement facilitates the apprehension of the subject ; 
the treatise conveys a good idea of the nature, rise, progress, and 
improvement of international law; the re ading of the author is 
extensive, and its essence well presented. ‘The literary history 
of international law might have borne fuller development —indeed, 
it is hardly touched after Grotius, There is a fault, perhaps im- 
possible to avoid under the circumstances, if the candidate would 
suceced. The prospect of a prize has the effect of an advocate’s 
fee, and makes the writer less of an inquirer after philosophical 
truth than a pleader for some partial view of it. 

Thus, in the present essay, the influence of Christianity is made 
too much of ; itis not only pressed into the author’s service on every 
oceasion, but other influences are altogether overlooked or not 
sufficiently allowed for. If the Christian influence was so great 
as the writer would lead the reader to suppose, (for he does not 
so directly affirm it,) the operation should have been more prompt 
and uniform, especially when the power of the Romish Church 
is considered. But more than fifteen hundred years elapsed be- 
fore international law was recognized, even by scholars, as a prac- 
tical branch of learning. The operation depends very much less 
on the mere profession of Christianity than on a variety of other 
circumstances. The modern Greeks and Russians make profes- 
sions of Christianity enough ; but they are not very strict observ- 
ers of the established laws of war, much less of the common prac- 
tices of humanity. The same may be said of the Spaniards of the 
olden time, and of many religious wars, whether waged against 
the Infidel or between Christians. In practice, the spirit in which 
the laws of war are exercised depends greatly upon the indi- 
viduals who wage the war. Some Saracen chiefs, even during 
the dark ages and under the provocation of the Crusades, have 
exhibited a spirit of humanity that would be esteemed remarkable 
even in our days, Upwards of sixteen centuries after Christ, and 
long after a system of international law had been rece ‘ived, Louis 
the Fourteenth devastated the Palatinate. 

The truth is, that the spirit or theory of international law rests 
upon the manners and civilization of a people. These get softer 
and milder as a nation advances in numbers and wealth. The 
Greeks after the Roman conquests might be a more debased people 
than their ancestors, but they were more humane than the heroic 
race which sac:: ‘ced human victims. Opinion, though it must 
have been seared by the civil wars, was milder in the age of Au- 
gustus than in the *‘ good old times” of Rome, or even when 
Numantia and Carthage were destroyed. Opinion also expands 
with greater knowledge and wider intercourse: barbarism and 
ignorance look upon the stranger as upon a lawful prey, like the 
old Roman or the modern wrecker. No doubt, C hristiz unity has 
had very gre - influence on modern as opposed to ancient society ; 
and so far its effeets have been ope rative on international law, 
but mostly in an indirect mode as it influenced progress ; and its 
operation is perhaps less in this branch of morality than in any 
other, from the nature of the ease. 

A premature truth is a barren truth ; it is good seed sown on 
a rock, Mr. Kennedy uses the common argument that Chris- 
tianity operated by its maintenance of the oneness of the human 
race. In practice this goes for little. There was no international 
law as a system till the establishment of the balance of power ; 
because there can be none as daw save between states that have 
some parity in manners, opinions, and ideas. Neither does much 
international law exist now save between Christian nations of 
European blood. The Emperor Nicholas would brook no inter- 
ference in his dealings with Turkey—she was beyond the pale. 
Nobody interferes w ith the British in India, where international 

a is not very strictly observed. The same may be said 

f the United States of America with the Indians and Spanish 
dink ts; and indeed with all European powers in dealing with 
** savages, It may be said, too, that international law, like 
other law, is much better ke pt when parties have the means of 
defending themselve ‘Sy and when ‘ proceedings” promise cost and 
trouble, with uncertain success. 

The first systematic presentation of the law of nations was by 
manatee less than a ce ntury after the idea of the balance of power 

is practically considered, 
was constituted in somet hing like its present divisions, 
and Muscovy eonnected by treaty with the West. The funda- 
mental principles of the laws of war do not seem to have been 
originated by priests or scholars, but by soldiers. In the thir- 
teenth century, St. Louis, on his deathbed, nearly reached the 
principle. In the following century, Du Gueselin attained it as 
far as persons. About the same time, a treatise appeared on the 

subject ; - both the dying words of Du Gueselin and the lucu- 
i itions of the writer being prompted, perh: ups, by the useless 
miseries inflicted by the English wars in France. 

The Influence of Christian ity upon International Law. The Hulsean in e 
Essay in the University of Cambridge for the Year 1854. By C. M. Kennedy, B.. 
of Gonville and Caius College. Put blished by Macmillan, C ambridg re 

Two Intr — tory Lectures on the 


Jwiss, D.C. 
Ar Irocate in 4 tors’ Commons. 


Science of International con. By Trarers 
Regius Professor of Ciril Law in the U: niversity of Oxford, and 
Published by Longman and Co. 


and much less than a century after | 
| on the de f 








| he, ‘ thatthe unhappy thiopians are by fraud or by force carried away 


| tion of the Crown, the avarice and pride of their countrymen, 


“ Similar to these was the advice of St. =n to his successor, on his 
deathbed. To take heed not to go to war without deep reflection, and un. 
less of necessity; and then to take care that neither the clergy nor thow 
who had not injured him should suffer; and Du Guesclin, when dying, en- 
joined his followers, ‘ Souvenez vous que partout of vous ferez la euerre, Jog 
ecclésiastiques, le pauvre peuple, les femmes ct les enfants, ne sont point 
vous ennemis, que vous ne portez les armes que pour les défendre et Jes 
protéger.’ 

‘The Manual entitled L’Arbre des Batailles, written by the Prior Ho- 
noré Bonnor in the reign of Charles the Fifth of France, one of the earliest 
_— ssed treatises on a portion of internation: il law, contains many rules of 
imitations of war, which the general prevalence of feelings of this natur 
had caused to be observed. In the 84th chapter it is stated, that battles 
should be avoided if possible on holy days, though those who might be at- 
tacked on such days were perfectly ‘justified in defending themselves, Jy 
the 86th chapter, the question, whether those who fall in battle are saved, 
is discussed at length. The first presumption is that they are not; for that 
being in anger and evil passions at the time of their death, they die in a 
state of mortal sin. Three conclusions, however, are drawn: Ist, that those 
who dic in a just war undertaken for the faith, and are not in a state of 
mortal sin, and 2dly, those who die in a just war for a just cause, are 
saved; but that, 3dly, those who fall in an unjust war for an unjust 
cause, are not. The 122d and 123d chapters exempt churchmen and pil- 
grims from war; and the benefits of this exemption are afterwards extendcd 
to infirm and diseased persons, and others: and the rules laid down in chap- 
ters 105—8, respecting affording students, natives of belligers nt countries, 
facilities to frequent, during war, the universities of the enemy’s country, 
and permitting their near ‘Telatives to visit them, would probably exceed 
the moderation with which war is carried on even now,” 


The Zwo Introductory Lectures by the Oxford Professor of 
Civil Law supply the deticiency we have mentioned as existing 
in the Cambridge Bachelor’s Hulsean Essay. Dr. Twiss almost 
confines himself to the literary history of the Law of Nature and 
of Nations, from the time when Franciscus a Victoria, a Domi- 
nican monk, scandalized at the stretch of authority by Pope 
Alexander the Sixth in so coolly dividing the newly-dis- 
covered lands of the heathen, raised doubts as to the right to 
deprive the Indians of their independence or their territory, 
* cither on the ground that they were sinners, or on the ground 
that they were pagans.” This doctrine was first taught at 
Valladolid in 1525, and subsequently when its author was 
Professor in the University of Salamanca. The disserta- 
tions De Indis, and on other subjects connected with inter- 
national law, were not, however, published till 1557, Other 
writers followed Victoria in the same century; but they wer 
all rather theologians than legists, discussing the abstract right 
rather than dedueing the actual practice. It was not till Grotius, 
in 1625, combined in his great work the daw of nature with the 
general conduct of nations, that the science, as alre ady said, was 
received as a practical system. Indeed, some ot the righteous 
conclusions of the carly moral and theological writers are nearly 
as far as ever from being established. ‘Two propositions of Soto, 
the pupil of Victoria, are much as he left them, a matter of moral 
opinion. 

** Soto, who was also a member of the Dominican order, was the confessor 
of the Emperor Charles V. and the oracle of the Council of Trent, to whom 
that assembly was indebted for much of the precision and even elegance for 
which its doctrinal decrees are not unjustly commended. He was th au- 
thority consulted by Charles V. on occasion of the conference held before him 
at Valladolid in 1542, between Sepulveda, the advocate of the Spanish colo- 
nists, who maintained that the conquest of the Indies from the natives was 
lawful, and Bartholomew Las Casas, the Bishop of Chiapa, who contended 
that such conquest was unlawful, tyrannical, and unjust. The opinion of 
Soto may be gathered from the excellent principle laid down in his treatis 
on justice and law, dedicated to Don Carlos, that there can be no differen 
between Christians and pagans, for the law of nations is equal to all nations. 
* Neque discrepantia (ut reor) est inter Christianos et Infideles, quoniany jus 
gentium cunctis gentibus wquale est.’ To Soto belongs the signal wos: pel of 
being the first who condemned the African slave-trade, ‘ It is aftirme dl,’ ys 
If this be true, neither those who have taken them, nor th 
can evel 


sold as slaves. 

who have purchased them, nor those who hold them in bondage, 
have a quiet conscience until the *y have emancipated them, even if they 
should obtain no compensation.’ 

**It is difficult for us, in the present age, to measure the degree of cou- 
rage and noble principle which impelled these excellent monks to vindieat 
the rights of the oppressed against the authority of the Church, the ambi 
and the pre- 


| judices of their own Order.’ 





In speaking of the “ literary history ” of the subject, that term 
must be understood in its full extent: Dr. Twiss’s surve y of the 
literature of international law is not a mere biblio: graphic al ae- 
count of books, On the contrary, it embraces a biographical no- 
tice of the writers, a critical estimate of their actual and compara- 
tive merits, and a 1 suffic ient view of the nature of their works and 
the influence they exercised on the progress of the science. As 
Mr. Kennedy is perhaps inclined to attribute too much to theory 
to a mere argument, or opinion—so Dr. Twiss probably is prone 
to allow too little weight to abstract right, and to dwell too much 
facto usage of nations. This, how: ver, in a publication 
with a practical object, is no more than was to be expected. 
TRANSLATION OF THE AGAMEMNON OF 

ZESCHYLUS,* 

Very powerful is the intlue mee of names, in spite of Shakspere’s 
famous interrogative : a“ rose by any other name would” certainly 
not ‘‘smell as sweet”; and Lord Peter is only the r ‘presel ntative 
of mankind in common when he insists upon a leat of brown bread 
being taken and enjoyed as good j juicy mutton. Metrical translations 
of poems of world-wide reputation continue to illustrate the power 
of names, and the pertinac ity of literary Lord Peters in mi iintain- 

ing the permanance and identity of substance after an ac ‘know- 
From the Greck of «Eschylus, By Wil 


BLEW’ 


* Agamemnon the King: a Tragedy. 
Blew, M.A. Published by Longmans. 
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ede “y henge of all the accidents. Were such poe ms as 
“Dante,” Smith’s “Tasso,” Barter’s “Homer,” and Blew’s 
«King Agamemnon of Aischylus,” published as original poems, 
the publie would not read them; or, if the y did, would suppose 
the authors in comparative degrees lunatic, and all in a very posi- 
tive degree incompetent to write English poetry, or even prose. 
These gentlemen are all accomplished men ; Mr. Cayley and Mr. 
Blew are persons of more than average scholarship and talent ; 
but they and the whole class of verse-translators waste their time, 
and misemploy what talents they possess, by attempts which a priori 
considerations show to be impossible, and which experience demon- 
strates never to have sueceeded. With the fullest consciousness of 
the existence of Dryden’s “ Virgil,” of Cowper’s “‘ Homer,” 
and Walsh’s ** Aristophanes,” we repeat, that no attempt to re- 


Cayley’ s | 


! 
| 





of Frere’s | 


produce in English verse the poetry of ‘langus wes different from | 


our own in structure and ages different from our own in feeling 
has succeeded, Such attempts, of course, vary in difficulty in 
proportion to the degree of these differences, and between ren- 
dermg in English verse a chorus of schylus and a lyric of 
Goethe, lie many degrees of difliculty ; yet who has attained in 
the latter and easier case such a success as to make the attempt 
particularly inviting to literary ambition? Are the publie, then, 

to remain in utter ignorance of the great maste rpie ces of antiquity 
and of foreign languages, except on condition of devoting themselves 
to learn those languages sufticiently to enjoy the poems in their 
original form? Perhaps even this would deprive them of no real 
gratification, and would check a pernicious i ancy of acquaintance 

with the merits of writers they can really know just as little of as 
they could learn of a modern poem by a critic’s analysis without 
quot: ition: of what value such a knowledge is, let t any one decide 

who has a real feeling for poetry. But even this knowledge, con- 
fined as it must be to acquaintance with the matter of the poem, 
does not require, and is rather hindered than aided by verse- 
translation, which substitutes an entirely different form for that of 
the original, and often compels the translator to deviate from his 
original for the sake of metre and poetic phraseology, where a 
prose-translator would have no temptation to sacrifice exactness, 
We have so often repeated all this, that we are weary of restating 
such obvious common-sense. Persons who use translations want 
to know, as nearly as they can know, what the foreign poets said: 
it is from motives much more resembling those which induce men 
to read history, than from the motives which make the poetry of 
one’s own time and nation delightful reading, that translations of 
remote and foreign poems are employed, Exactness is the one re- 


quisite of such translations ; and it does appear extraordinary to us | 
that persons to whom, from the mere fact of their undertaking | 


verse-translations, time and trouble are of small account, should 
not occasionally try what they can do by prose 
ecuted with the utmost precision, and, while abandoning the effort 
to retain rhythmical effects, preserving the most delicate shades of 
meaning of each word, 
and sequence of their own language. 

Mr. Blew’s success is, considering the nature of his attempt, 
surprising. It does not, however, induce us to modify our gene- 
ral opinion on the subject, but only proves that Mr. Blew is a 
man of more taste and skill than most persons who make such at- 


translations ex- | 


but throwing the sentences into the idiom ! 


tempts. We will quote two passages from his version, and subjoin | 


a literal prose version of the same passages, that our non-classical 
readers may judge for themselves what the process of verse-trans- 


lation involves ; premising, that it is not a literal prose version | 


version, which is very 


that we recommend, but an exact a 
as to execute it ade- 


different. We do not attempt the latter, 
quately would demand that we should go into training for such a 
work ; which would not be worth while, unless we were called on 
to publish a complete version of the ‘‘ Agamemnon ” according to 
our own receipt. But even the comparison with our schoolboy 
version will show how largely modernized, how freely altered, 1 


Mr. Blew’s; and he has taken far less libe rty than is usual. 
Mr, Blew thus renders the famous passage from the chorie ode 


which recounts the sacrifice of Iphigenia. 
‘© ANTISTROPHE II. 


And then the Elder King, 


Prince of the ships of Greece, 

Taunting no seer, but o’er the sting 

Of fortune bre thing peace— 

What time by wind-bound stress detained 
Their strength dried up, their vessels drained, 
The people of the Achaians waned 

in weariness bowed low, 

Richt over 1inst Chalcis’ shore, 

Where Aulis’ tides, with rush and roar, 
Alternate ebb and flow ; 

And issuing out from Strymon went 


Chill blasts that numbed that hapless armament ; 
STROPHE III, 
Blasts with luckless leisure fraught, 


Blasts that fast and famine brought, 
Evil-havened, whence men go 
Wildly wandering to and fro, 

Blasts nor gear nor galley sparing, 
Lengthening out the long delay 
With a waste of time and wearing 
All the flower of Greece away 


And when to that tierce tempest as it fell 


Another antidote more terrible 


Unto the Chiefs clanged forth their Seer, 
Passing that dread name, Artemis, around ; 


W hereat the Atreidw dashing 
Their staves upon the ground, 
Could not restrain the t 


ear——— 





Which, 


The winds, with wild and passionate longing, 


Then the Elder 


Argos’ host, tl 
* Heavy lot to 
Heavy lot my 


ANTISTROPHE 
King, that led 


lil, 


ius spake and said : 


disot ” y r4 
child to slay : 


My old home's delight to slaughter, 


And my father 
blood of maiden daughter 


In the 
Flowing at th 
left of fleet 
‘tis not t 


Here 


For strange 


For sacrifice and off 


A virgin’s blood to h 


phet, 


stoppage the 
opposite 
gales blowing from Strymon, 
with harbourless driftings for luckless mortals, 
| making time 


Be all things well 1} 


But after that put on 
The poitre lof necess 
Breathing a ¢g 


Impure, unhallowed, 


Wild whirl as of the 
He chan 
All things to brave a 
For the first hapless 


Of Evil, counsellor a 


which, of these 


ged his purpose, 


-hands pollute 


altar-foot. 

is ill-less 

hat these, to stay 

ring 

ve 

ray.” 
STROPHE 

had he 


ity, 


Iv. 


wlless shift of mind, 


with a blind 
veering wind, 
and inclined 
nd bear 
stroke, 


ecurst, 


the first 


Hardens man’s heart to dare, 


Thence 


he endured, 


even he, 


The sacriticer of his child to be, 


And with a daughter 
Aiding _ het ir-raid 
Paid thus the s 


jut all her sire-inv« 


ud first 


king 


’s life 
for 


-fruits—his g 


a ravished wife, 


allies’ 


ANTISTROPHE IV, 


cTics 


’ 


And all her plaints and litanies, 
And her sweet modest maiden age 
Those tierce-souled umpires, full of rage 


Still wildly thirsting 


for nought 
father 


Did rate 
And then the 
Those priest-men, 
Forthwith to lift 
Like a young kid, th 


Where prone she lay, 


. and swoonlny 


rob« 
altar-st 


In her long 
Then on the 


war to wage, 
but cozenage : 


bade 


ve maid ; 
close wound 


one 


on the ¢ 


after vow and prayer, 
aloft in air, 


> How can I 
and reft of comrades lie >? 


Pp issil 


round 


With all their soul to lay that lovely one, 


And stay the 


Lest ever and anon 
It burst her house u 


springing curse 


STROPHE VY. 


pon— 


holding her swe 


crave 


ge-Tee, 


t lips bound ; 


With main force holding and the voiceless might 


Of bit and _ 
Meanwhile, upon th 
She amning 

Kver smote, 
Each sacrificer 


e plain below 


With Love's pity-moving dart 


From her ple 


ading eyelids shot. 


in her tongue’s despite. 


forth her fall of saffron-flow 
and ceased not, 
*s heart 


She seemed an imaged one, all loveliness, 


Longing their name 
She seemed as oft in 
Within her father’s 


She erst had seemed, 


s to voice 
bygone hours 
chamber-bowers 
what time 


ILis prin t ly beard she cheered 


With her mus 


For her pure 


ic’s 


sweet voice with g 


mellow chime, 
His minstrel-maid in more than maiden fre shni 


and them addr« 


Brimmed his cup, while fondly he, 


Honouring his age s 


o loving 


Yet happier made with uttere st joy: wince rife 
His thrice-libationed and all-joyous life. 


Agamemnon, V. 
And then the elder leader of the 
inflicted 


to misfortunes 
Achwan p 


Chalcis, where 


doubly long, 


ed 
177 


submissive 
were 


eople 
th 


began to wear 


being 


out 


928 
238. 


Achwan fleet, 
when 
heavily 
waves run in ebb and flow by 
fraught with baneful delay, 


S 


re 


} 


d 


, 





disobedient to no pro- 


by 


oppress d, 


wasting 
and destr 


ships a 
vy the 





store-consunung 
woored 
and 


with hung: 


I 
, 


nd cables, 
tlower of 





Argives—and when for the afflictive season a remedy still mor shing 
the prophet cried aloud to the chieftains, naming Artemis, so that, « 
ing their sceptres on the ground, the Atride could not rm 
then the elder king spoke up and said, “‘ Hard is it to my to 
disobey, and hard if | am to slay my child, the ornament of my house, 
polluting with the streams of a maiden’s sacrifice the hands of a father 
at the altar—which course is free from ills? How can I let myself lose 
my fleet, and be deprived of my confederates? For it is right that they 
should passionately and with eagerness desire a wind-appeasing sacrifice 
and a maiden’s blood. Be the issue good.” And when he his 
neck to the collar of necessity, breathing an impious change of purpose, 
unholy, unbk ssed, whence came the resolve to throw off all seru 
(for men are emboldened by base-counselling wretched frenzy, fount of 
after woes)—then he dared to be the sacrificer of his daughter, in aid of 
a war of vengeance for a woman, and as a victim for the releas« his 
fleet. And her prayers and appeals to her father and her maiden years 
the warrior chiefs set at nought. And her father bade the a, 
after prayer offered, hold her like a kid high above the altar, wrapped in 
her robes, fainting in all her heart, and that a guard on her 3 
mouth should restrain utterances that might bring a curse his 
family, by force, and the silent might of a gag. And, lettin o | 
veil of saifron to the ground, she kept smiting each of her sacrific ith 
piteous shafts from her eyes, and fair as in a picture, wishing to address 
them; for often in her father’s banquet-halls had she I th 
her chaste maiden voice fondly honoured her loved n- 
protected and fortunate life. 

Most persons know the English imitations of Clytemnm 
de scripti m of the beacon-telegr: uph of the capture of Troy. Mr 
Blew’s version is admirable, a spirited and “3 turesg us ; of 


verses, 





But we would rather read Scott's, 





Macaulay’s, and Mil- 
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man’s imitations, for the mere pleasure of the poetry, and in a 
translation of the ‘‘ Agamemnon” keep to the exact words of A!s- 
chylus, with his queer awkwardness of expression, his untinish« d 
sentences, and his utter absence even here of the lightness and 
ease of movement that characterize the imitations, and, to our 
thinking, Mr. Blew’s translation, wonderfully close as it is by 
comparison with most translations from Greek poetry. 
** CHORUS. 

And, Lady, who the messenger that hither speeds so fast ? 

QUEEN CLYTEMNESTRA. 
Hephestus ;—from the Hill of Ide a brilliant blaze he cast, 
And beacon unto beacon called, and on the bale-tire passed. 
First Ida unto Lemnos’ isle—then from the Hermean crag 
The peak of Jove, tall Athos, took that mighty meteor-flag ; 
And onward still, with lightning track that bridged the broad sea’s length, 
The jocund lamp came travelling’ in the greatness of its strength ; 
Till lifting, like the sun at noon, its flame of golden flake, 
Unto Macistus’ tower the pine its sparkling summons spake. 
Nor slack was he, nor sluggishly forebore due watch to keep ; 
Nor failed of his allotted charge, o’ercome by drowsy sleep : 
But fast and far that beacon-star o’erstept Euripus’ stream, 
And to Messapius’ watchers gave the greeting of its gleam. 
By tire they answered—and forthwith the sign sent on in turn, 
High kindling, on its ro« ky stance, a pile of withered fern. 
And onward still, with ray undimmed, and strength that never slept, 
Across Asopus’ lowland plain the hurryitig cresset leapt, 
Then rising, like a merry moon, upon Cithwron’s height, 
It wakened, for the courier-tlame, a fresh relay of light. 
Nor blind the watch, nor heedless of the far-transmitted flame, 
But trimmed afresh, and forward sent, yet brighter than it came: 
It flashed along Gorgopis’ marsh—up Megip) inctos shot 
With stirring challenge that for lack of food it tarry not 
Nor called in vain ; with might and main, upon the heap they toss 
Fresh faggots, and the mighty beard of tlame send forth, to cross 
The foreland-cliff that beetleth o’er the de ep Saronic Sound, 
Broad blazing ;—then Arachne’s steep it climbed, and, with a bound, 
Along the watch-tower summits ran, that gird the city round : 
Lit thence, o'er this, the royal roof of Atreus’ sons, it plays, 
The beam,—in right succession borne from Ida's parent-blaze.”’ 

Agamemnon, v. 271 307. 
And what messenger can have come with such speed? 
Hephwstos, sending forth bright splendowr from Ida 
And beacon sped hither beacon of courier fire: Ida to the Herman scar 
of Lemnos; and third from the island Jove’s steep of Athos received the 
mighty glare; and high ascending so as joyously to stride across the sca, 
the strength of the journeying torch—the pinewood transmitting the 
golden beaming splendour, like.a sun to the watch-towers of Macistus 
he then with no delay nor carelessly subdued by sleep passed on his 
share of the message. And far away the light of the beacon speeds over 
the stream of Euripus and gives signal to the watchers of Messapium ; 
and they raised a responsive blaze and passed the news forward, kindling 
with fire a heap of withered heath. And the torch, with its might not yet 
exhausted, bounding over the plain of Asopus, like a moon in its splen- 
dour, to the scar of Citheron, roused another station of the speeded fire. 
And the watch rejected not the far-sent light, kindling a larger blaze 
than those described. And the light darted down upon the bay of Gor- 
gopis, and reaching to Mount giplanctos urged on the ordinance of fire 
not to linger in its course, And kindling with unsparing might they 
send forward a great beard of flame, so as to blaze up and rise even 
above the headland which looks upon the Saronic Gulf. Then it darted 
down when it came to the steep of Arachnus, the nearest watch-tower ; 





Chor. 
Clytemnestra, 


and alights upon this roof of the Atride, true child of the fire upon 
Ida. 
Here for the present we leave this discussion. We wish Mr. 


Blew, or some equally competent person, would enable us to re- 
new it by publishing a prose version of the sort we have described 
above, something like Dr. Carlyle’s ‘‘ Dante,” but with more 
tinish and attention to phraseology than even he has exhibited. 
Still, his book is the best aid which an Englishman who does not 
know Italian has for appreciating Dante; and his partial success 
makes us believe that a great suecess would attend and recom- 
pense any one who would throw sufficient zeal into the task. 
Meanwhile, we thank Mr. Blew for a rich body of illustrative 
notes to the Agamemnon, and for decidedly the best verse-transla- 
tion of the play which we have ever scen—if ‘least-bad” be not 
the more proper phrase. 

MACKAY’S LUMP 0} 
Ir popular favour were the sole test of poetical eminence, Charles 
Mackay would occupy a higher position than some better poets. 
Nor is there any ditliculty in discovering the cause of his sue- 
cess. He has a very musical ear: his verse not only moves 
but dances. All, too, is plain sailing with him. He seldom 
labours with a thought which is to set his readers thinking, and 
still less with a thought which is to puzzle them. There is a 
deeper cause for Mackay’s popularity: like Poins, he ‘‘thinks as 
everybody thinks,” only his utterance is better than the multi- 
tude’s. The obvious wrong, without any consideration of the 
origin or of the remedy—the substitution of emotion, or perhaps 
mere speech, for the harder work of sustained action—-are as 
savoury to him as to the humblest of his admirers. Married 
to Mr. Henry Russcll’s mortal music, his verse gives utterance to 
the popular sentiments, or what, were they not honestly held, 
might be called the eants of the day, in “Cheer, boys, cheer!” 
and various similar ditties. 

Connected with Mackay’s merits are kindred faults. He is so 
superticial that he rar ly vets below the surface, gliding over a 
subject instead of penetrating it. His facility is so very facile 
that it degenerates into glibness: it is like railway travelling- 
when we get to the journey’s end there are few distinet impres- 
sions of anything; unless it be in the writer’s lyrics, where he is 

* The Lump of Gold ; and other Poems. By Charl 
Salamandrine,” §c, Published by Routledge, 


GOLD." 


s Mac kay, Author of “ The 
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dealing with notions verging upon cants. His morality, so far as 
lessons of life are involved, smacks of the theatre, or the con- 
vivial club; even his religion has a touch of “ good fellowship,” 

The Lump of Gold, the principal poem in this volume, illus- 
trates the author’s merits and defects. The story is not very pro- 
bable in itself or its accompaniments, but it may seem so to the 
mass of readers. It is presented in a manner well adapted to 
the writer’s genius, and artistically enough as regards the “ me- 
dias res.” It opens with a man rushing through the streets of 
London in a pitiable state; which affords opportunity for many 
pictures in the mode of Dickens—even to ‘‘ the river” and a 
meditated suicide. The second part presents us with a contrast, 
—a quict Sabbath scene in a beautiful village of Surrey, with the 
pastor and his daughters, a rustic congregation, and a stranger 
deeply touched by a sermon against avarice: the whole is done 
with taste and feeling, but perhaps there isa lack of power in the 
deeper parts, while the images, though truthful and pleasing, are, 
if not as old as English scene ry itself, as old as its description, 
At the close of the second part, the clergyman is sent for, toa 
stranger taken suddenly ill, wandering im speech, and troubled 
with thick coming fancies. In the third act extremes meet: the 
reader learns the beginning of the stranger’s story, and his lust 
for gold in Australia, till it drove him into crime ; he also sees 
the conclusion and its moral. 

** Tf you hate money much as once vou loved, 
Learn wisdom from a 
Why should we love or hate it, and not serve 
Great needs with it? If sailors love the wind, 
And cooks the fire, and millers the full stream, 
Not for the sake of wind, or tire, or tlood, 
But for great purpose, useful to mankind : 
So should the wise love Gold—but not too well. 
Such my philosophy—and why not yours ?’ 

The volume contains a variety of other poems, some founded on 
personal or popular incidents, some suggested by the scenes or 
occurrences of a foreign tour, The stanzas on the Column of 
Luxor in Paris seem to us the best. The tone is more elevated 
than Mr. Mackay always reaches ; the allusions to ancient history 
are good; their application and the sketch of modern French his- 
tory are more than good, 

“ Oh! grey-headed column of Luxor ! 

Oh! ancient and eloquent stone ! 
That standest supreme in thy sadness, 
’Mid splendour and glare—but alone! 
They brought thee with pomp and rejoicing, 
A trophy to pamper their fame ; 
With sound of the drum and the trumpet, 
And salvos, and shouts of acclaim 
Oh! preach to this change-loving peopl 
From depths of thy memories vast, 
And, proud as they are of the present, 
Tell them the past! 
Yet, no, it were idle to show them 
The waifs and the shipwrecks of Time ; 
They know that the mighty have perished, 
Laid low in their folly or crime. 
They know that the kingdoms and empires 
That grew in the ages of old 
Were swept from their places like footmarks 
On sands where the ocean has rolled. 
Tradition itself has forgot them, 
Their deeds and their names disappear, 
Or live but in falsified echoes, 
Vexing the ear. 


& * * 


: } . 
Slinpie-thinded Dan. 


And vet, only twenty short summers 
ILave bloomed since thou camest to France. 
Come tell them the scenes thou hast witnessed, 
To warn them of change and of chance ! 
They bore thee—a pledge of their triumph 
From shores where their fathers had bled ; 
They raised thee ’mid thunder of cannon, 
And tricoloured banners outspread. 
The King, with his courtiers and children, 
Looked round him, exulting and proud, 
And said, ‘1 am firm! I am happy! 
Mine is the crowd.’ 
Acain came a multitude thronging 
Ashamed of the idol they made ; 
And lo! the great King and his glory 
Came down to the dust—as they bade ! 
He tled, though with none to pursue him 
And left not a relic behind ; 

Neither son, nor successor, nor mourner ; 
Dried leaf, on the popular wind! 
His throne made a bonfire for outeas 

And blood-sprinkled beggars lay down, 








And trailed through the filth of the gutter, 
Ermine and crown, 
They set up a King to sueceed him, 
King Liberty, Monarch adored ; 
They told him to rule as it ple ised him, 
And eave him for sceptre, a sword, 
Thev throned him, and crowned him with garlands, 
And | lt at his feet in the mire; 
An tlled him the saviour of nations, 


lheir model, their friend, their desire. 


Ki Liberty, drunken and frantic, 
Let Anarchy loose on his shves, 
And plundered and murdered his people, 
Dancing on graves. 
And they ealled in their desperate anguish 


For a potent and resolute will; 
For a man with a heart made of iron, 
For a hand that was ready to kill; 
For a master to curb and to cong 
rhis pestilent lord of the streets, 
To chain him, and gag him, and scourge him, 
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Or ship him to Tropical heats. 
And, losing their senses in terror, 

They cried from the depths of despair, 
*Oh! save us, thou man of the sabre! 
Strike, do not spare !” st 
THE PERIODICALS,” 

Quarterlies last month, we were unable to 
include the two eldest Reviews, on account of their not making 
their appearance for some weeks after the others. There is no 
programme of party tactics for the coming session in either of 
these once formidable partisans. The only political article in 
the current number of the Edinburgh is on “The Russian Cam- 
paigns in Asia”; the chief portion of which is taken up with 
a narrative of what Paskiewitsch did in that quarter in 1828-’9, 


A FEW 
In our notice of the 


OF 


Few persons are likely to care about that in 1855: it might 
have been more apropos in the United Service Magazine. As 
regards the political aspect of the question, the writer holds 
that ‘‘if the war is to be prolonged, the objects of the Allied 


Powers must increase ; and probably none would contribute mor 
powerfully to the security of the Ottoman empire and the progress of 
civilization in the East than the restoration of the principalities of 
Georgia and the neighbouring provinces to the full possession of thei 
government, under the guarantee of the Allied Powers.” The first 


article of the number, in order and in merit, is a paper on ‘ Th 
Civil Wars and Cromwell.” After a slight and graceful passag: 
at arms with Mr. Bankes M.P., whose political history of Corte 
Castle he treats with little mer¢ Vv; the writer proceeds to dliseuss 


M. Guizot’s judgment of the character of Cromwell; which is 
condemned almost as strongly as the most fervent disciple of Car- 
lyle would desire. Although not said in precise terms, it is easy 
to that the writer has come to the conclusion that a Doc- 
trinaire like M, Guizot cannot possib ly appreciate the grandeur 


and truthfulness of Cromwell’s character. 


SOC 


* Table Talk,” is full 
eminent conversation- 


The 


The 


of pleasant gossip 


Quarterly, 
the most 


opel ing article of th« 
about many of 


on 

















ists, from Socrates _— to Sheridan and Sydney Smith. Shao in ene of the tow lange towna cinqulesty blest with the peenence of over 
writer has evidently ym ude himself master of the subject, so far as | flowing and ever-living water. ‘The Isis runs beside her, covered with a 
reading was ré quir: d. m ither less of that, however, and more of | fleet of pleasure-boats, probably as large as that of Athens during the Pelo- 
thought, would have been acceptable, The conclusion at which ponnesian war, to which it has been wittily compared, and in the summer 
he arrives is that the art of conversation is dving out in this | days swarming in and out amongst each other like the gondolas of Venice. 
country, sWé amp d by the omnilogous press. | The Cherwell, which is a river as large as the famed Cam, or nearly so, 
‘ Genverention is low ebb in England at present. The higher belles- | encircles the meadows of Christchurch and Magdalen, and, with its sinuous 
t na itted to be exponents of its manners; and we find | course, and banks overshadowed with trees, presents numberless nooks of 
the complaint made by Mr. Disraeli. and testified to by Mr. Thackeray. } beauty and spots of refuge from the heats of summer The rivers 
: 1° : , ~** | afford an inexhaustible source of amusement, at a cheap and easy rate, to 
How s l part is plaved bw conve } ' \ . 
all a part is played by conversation in our best novels! How rare | 4). cownsmen, who luxuriate in all sorts of boats, according to their ac- 
is an elegant and far tiliar conversational style in our contemporary litera- tivits or la rs e the ener etic sight-ens the social f nen, ti friendly 
ture —_— in that resp is far behind the literature of the time of Queen } pair-oar thi “fant cathe 4 sed the war Mines poe rena | Sun duoematt 
Vue s . Ay lly : " o Samp . = pod Fag _ " - pct —_ sailing-boat, and th ale py punt ; the latter having come into fashion chiefly 
rht learn Se dascertain those p celal gt ie 5 h will cere | Of late years, and t season, and being a method of amusement 
masmife he fr him? The action of | V2 a the price of the violent exe rtion of one of the party, purchases the 
} i quial inferiority. Newspapers, | pertect re of tl rest, who lic on their ba ks in boating-dresses, egal m 
me wontes : Bees se ay rat ty Ea, | hand, a st work of Dickens or Thackeray, chosen for its lightness, 
life, like s LIMy t rawing electricity from the atmo- | ™ hand, and watch over the sides th ee 5 Cheer Gene Saeeeee 
re, Int the lve Ky orded and discussed in print, and A short article on the great question ol the day, ** Lessons from 
subjects have lost their freshness long before friends have assembled for the Wai takes the public to task for their extravagant « xpect- 
, a . Mus hanape iltivated; though this is rather an effi ‘t] ations, and their unr asonable complaints regarding the opera- 
is eet iiiay “eeiiemane* teeters sheet inatinetion dinners are late and | tions of the English army. The writer, after discussing the 
‘ For the social d f the majority of men of letters the author of | Various plans proposed for the coercion of Russia in the event of 
‘Coningsby’ accounts with a fatal plausibility, when he tells us that they | the peace-conferencs proving a failure, arrives at the conclusion 
hoard their best thoug for their publishers. To this, however, there are | that neither the conquest of the Crimea, the overthrow of Russian 
It » A nee Se Oe be Bec that some of them ar¢ shy. Still, | power in Asia, not an attack on Nicolaieff, would be advisable. 
‘ ae, ee oe 7 ty oa h marked the old tavern lif | Instead of active operations against Russia, he suggests that the 
M Sun, | Allies should leave a garrison within the lines of Kamiesch; and, 
the life led B. - a \. — ye age ll oe Bo —s whil wat hing and harassing the coasts of the Euxine and the 
bollenan ty teniiiiien endl te the enek. Gian ail teen, aamnee anthem, Greve 1 a of Azoff with a squadron of light vesse Is, should withdraw 
i dixcur de hon-mots; but he is talked of as an exception and a wonder, | their forees “* from that distant and now unsatisfactory scene of 
just as here and there, among the circles of high Whiggery, there is a con- | Operations, and convert the war into a blockade.” In the same 
versationist of the old Mackintosh school, lettered, luminous, and long- | article there is an amusing passage touching the mode in which 
thy cape But these are the remains of the last generation, and where are | the nation, baulked of its desire for a leader, proposes to make good 
mT a ys we ntal mistake of the writer on “ Table Talk” the detic a the favourite scheme of education and examina- 
that food conve rsation ps pe nds on the pre sence of * dist urs en GS omiece - > > . . 
de bon-mots.” So far as our experience goes, we incline | , * What sha DW 6S § Gnanes wou the most aces mplished Russian officer 
: 1: 2 I al ’ have, if opposed to a man who could, offhand, ‘ write a short life of Milton, 
’ think that it does not depend on them at all, but rather | with dates’ ‘perform the eudiometric analyais of tmospherie air,’ ‘tell 
on qualitic s for which that class of persons are seldom mu h what smoky quartz is,” ‘give a summary of Cousin’s argument against the 
noted. The great bane of modern conversation is the universal | pl phy of Locke,’ and ‘draw a map of Britain in the time of the Roman 
prevalence of xil-admirari-ism, that ingenious device by which | oceupation "; which are a few of the achic vements demanded ol the candi- 
the dull majority is enabled to depress the healthy earnest ex- | pegpet ote ery MR ade fy belly F ment lagen Say 
pression of stronger natures to its own low standard, Let any oe i la “ "~~ r ly mgm re a ay HR» age me Enslish 
one reflect on what it was that charmed him most in the | sati *( ’ ther of them, the Re iC. Trench, ‘an essay 
memorable conversation of any remarkable evening, and he will | which shall not es | thirty lines, on the following t: ‘In what way 
generally tind that it has been owing to the presence of some one | may England hoy ich a conflict with her ¢ nl led to the 
person whose genial individuality gave w mth and life to the so- | 4 ag Wa in ee tp We hope Mr. Labouches will of ence 
cial circle, kindling even the dullest member of it into unwonted this t i “ap wo. ndio ie 6 , ‘eas paren in 
vivacity. The ‘ diseur de bon-mots,” on the other hand, acts thirty lines, oe invs } » the Coloni iy other department of 
too frequently as a wet blanket on good fe llowship. The rest of | Sta What i I ks J.D. M l, Esq which Kant proposed 
the company is either on the watch for the pearls and diamonds | ' nselt ‘ ( fl Reason to_point out which 
which are expected to fall from his lips, or vainly strives to | Misht possibly have been acceptable to Kant himself. | The Reverend Its Mt 
ee ° . ’ . Brow ift nandu 1 expl ti f tl tern * Rhapsodist,” and 
upitate his carefully studied impromptus The reviewer 1s | «¢ | oW the nditions most favoural to the 
partly aware of a ‘“‘where there is talk of a superior row , D the I answer to whict ull be happy to ac- 
character,” he says, “ it appe rs to uffect the epigrammatic form ; | in arti the Ma ilso the reply to the demand ef A. H. 
and this is an ws althy sign.” Unque Genel ly it is; all affee- | ° » bs tory of U ti into Eu 8. a we will 
tation is unhealthy: but the reviewer has not traced the evil to | PUPHS? 1 pa , at bony ange ; the bewilder at 
7 le d never s ewllderm ; 
The Edinh / — wry 1856. Published by Longmans, | J i, pr of strategists, at req to tell the 
= ' > saab Va - — ony oe Murray —_ Reve 1 G. Butl what he knew ‘of the mili iti {f the 
Fraser's Mag " February 1856, "Weiitahel te Pater ad Gea. Samnites * !—or the perplexity of the Duke of Welling hen requested 
a The Dublin’ University J sine, February 1806, Published by Hurst and by th Frat — Mr. Brow mi to ‘illustrate from Lom respect paid 
rackett, Oo th git L HOspiltaL1vy 











which lies in the tendency of what is called * good so- 
ciety” to suppress every manifests ition of real earnestness. The 
result is, that a man who feels strongly on any question of im- 
portance, and does not wish to trespass against the conventionali- 
ties, is debarred from expressing himself in a frank, straightfor- 
Wi rd, hearty style. He must either disguise his thouzhts i in a joke 
or a sareasm, or lay his account with being set down by the mass 
of smooth-manncred mediocrities as totally devoid of savoir vivre. 
An article on ‘‘ The Neology of the ‘ loister ” is devoted to an 
examination of the Reverend Mr. Jowett’s recent work on St. 
Paul; which is shown to bear a most suspicious resemblance, in 
many of its doctrines, to the Pantheism of Emerson and other 
writers of the same school. Those philosophers who hold that the 
human mind is always swinging like a pe ndulum from one ex- 
treme to another, will faney that they have found an illustration 


its root, 


of their doctrine in the aberrations of the Oxford intellect. After 
having gone as far as possible in the direction of infallible author- 
ity as opposed to the right of private judgment, Oxford now 


produces one of the most striking examples of individual judg- 
ment that modern theology has known. 


Blackiwood'’s Magazine, who ar familiar with 
turn with pleasure to his contribution 
It is an excellent piece of reminiscent g 
and its denizens, with an ad- 
The remarks 


The read rs of 
Tlepolemus,” will 
** Touching Oxford.” 
sip regarding the City of Colleges 


rOs- 


mixture of serious discourse on University reform. 
on the eelibaey of the Fellows are very good, The writer gives a 
of the arguments, pro and con; but it is easy to see 


summary 
that his own bias is in 
ol celibacy would be a 
individuals a more enduring 


Hy 


* ber aus¢ 


thinks the re peal 
it would 


favour of alteration, 
conservative change, 
interest in their University ” ; 


Live 

an opinion in which the majority of education-reformers will’ co- 
incide, The sketch of the river pastimes of th Oxford students 
in the following passage makes a pleasant picture, After a word 


w two against the introduction of fountains, Tlepolemus says 


‘* Oxford must be contented with her rivers, and not babble of fountains. 
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For lovers of light literature there is an article on modern 
poets, in which Tennyson, Longfellow, and a few of the lesser 
stars, are dealt with rather unceremoniously. The conclusion of 
“‘A Military Adventure in the Pyrenees” is amusing; although 
most readers will probably think that it is better to fix upon some 
spot or other in our own country as the scene of a story than any- 
where else in the world. 





The continuation of ‘Kate Coventry,” in Fraser, shows no 
falling-off. The fast young lady, whose autobiography forms the 
staple of the narrative, does not certainly make much progress 
in her love affairs; but, by way of compensation, she seems to get 
on pretty rapidly in her knowledge of men and women of the 
world. The sermon preached at the church of Crathie before 
the Queen and Court, last October, by the Reverend Mr. Caird, 
furnishes the text for an amusing article on ‘Scotch Preaching 
and Preachers” ; in which the wonderful success of Dr. Chalmers 
and other eminent pulpit orators North of the Tweed is traced to 
the peculiar vehemence of manner which prevails in Scotland. Not 
that the writer is an unqualified admirer of the eloquence of the 
Kirk. 

** Noise,’’ he remarks, ‘‘ is mistaken for animation. We have been 

startled on going into a little country kirk, in which any speaking above a 
whisper would have been audible, to find the minister, from the very be- 
ginning of the service, roaring as if speaking to people a quarter of a mile off. 
Yet the rusties were still, and appeared attentive. They regarded their 
clergyman as ‘a powerfu’ preacher’; while the most nervous thought, 
uttered in more civilized tones, would have been esteemed ‘ unco weak.’ 
We are speaking, of course, of very plain congregations ; but among such 
‘a powerful preacher’ means a preacher with a powerful voice and great 
physical energy. 
Let not English readers imagine, when we speak of the vehemence of 
the Scotch pulpit, that we mean only a gentlemanly degree of warmth and 
energy. It often amounts to the most violent melodramatic acting. Sheil’s 
Irish speeches would have been immensely popular Scotch sermons, so far as 
their style and delivery are concerned. The physical energy is tremendous. 
It is sald that when Chalmers preached in St. George’s, Edinburgh, the 
massive chandeliers, many feet off, were all vibrating. He had often to 
stop, exhausted, in the midst of his sermon, and have a psalm sung till he 
recovered breath. Caird begins quietly, but frequently works himself up 
to a frantic excitement, in which his gesticulation is of the wildest, and 
his voice an absolute howl. One feels afraid that he may burst a blood- 
vessel. Were his hearers cool enough to criticize him, the impression would 
be at an end; but he has wound them up to such a pitch that criticism is 
impossible. They must sit absolutely passive, with nerves tingling and 
blood pausing: frequently many of the congregation have started to their 
feet. It may be imagined how heavily the physical energies of the preacher 
are drawn > a by this mode of speaking. Dr. Bennie, one of the ministers 
of Edinburgh,. and one of the most eloquent and effective of Scotch pulpit 
orators, is said to have died at an age much short of fifty, worn out by the 
enthusiastic animation of his style. There are some little accessories of the 
Scotch yulpit which in England are unknown: such as thrashing the large 
Bible which lies before the minister—long pauses to recover breath—much 
wiping of the face—sudorific results to an unpleasant degree, necessitating 
an entire change of apparel after preaching.” 

The second part of ‘Six Months in India” is betterthan the for- 
mer part, inasmuch as it goes directly to the heart of the matter. 
Though mainly occupied in directing attention to the picturesque, 
the writer has an eye for the useful also, especially when it hap- 
pens to be realized on a gigantic scale. His notice of the Great 
Ganges Canal, for example, will startle those who fancy that 
there are no great works going forward in that country, because 
our newspapers are not filled with long accounts of them. The 
following extract will give some notion of the grandeur of this 
undertaking, which is destined to confer so much good upon the 
people of India. 

_.** No Roman aqueduct, either as to size or utility, ean give the faintest 
idea of the aqueduct of Solani. It is three miles in length, carries the 
water of the canal across a valley at an elevation of twenty-seven feet above 
the level, crosses a good-sized river on a bridge of fifteen arches, each hav- 
ing a span of tifty feet, and is protected throughout by masonry walls, and 
has bathing or watering-places of the s+me material on the water-side, for 
the convenience of the people. Few sights are more elevating than the 
view of this aqueduct from the Government foundry. The river flowing 
under the canal, and the canal seeming to issue from the foot of the moun- 
tains; the snowy range viewed in that pure and unclouded atmosphere ; the 
smoke issuing from the furnaces, and the busy sound of the steam-engine ; 
the elegant college for civil engineering, which is to contain a library, 2 
museum, a printing-press, and everything that can instruct natives in a 
department for which they are well fitted; the elegant church, and the nu- 
merous houses of the resident functionaries connected with the college, the 
eanal, and the workshops ; the reservoirs of water formed by the excavation 
of earth for the millions of bricks consumed in making the aqueduct; those 
two enormous lions which terminate the work ;—all this forms a picture 
gladdening to the heart, coupled, as it must be, with natural reflections on 
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obvious facts. The writer entirely agrees in our opinion as to the 
conduct of the medical witnesses in Mrs. Wooler’s case, as we 
stated it in our number for January 12. He sums up thus— 

‘* A medical practitioner volunteering his services in aid of the criminal 
police, is in as false a position as a soldier-surgeon would be who should 





| give the coup de grace to a wounded enemy with his amputating-knife, 








the sterling advantages of such works ; and with the knowledge that on the | 


spot now alive with the sound of wheels, furnaces, and mechanics, there 
was not, at the commencement of operations, so much as a small native 
village.” 

** Friends in Council Abroad” is continued in four successive 
scenes in different parts of Germany; but the principal topic is 
always England, and the difficulty she has and is likely to have 
in reforming herself socially and politically. The anecdotes, 
illustrations, and suggestive remarks, though not such as would 
please a “ diseur de bon-mots,” are all given in that delightfully 
simple style, not unmixed with quiet humour, for which the 
writer has become so distinguished among modern essayists. 


The discussion on a section of medical jurisprudence originated 
by the Burdon slow-poisoning case, which has received new 
impulse from the subsequent cases at Rugeley, Stafford, and 
Manchester, is usefully promoted by a writer in the Dublin 
University Magazine, who reviews “The Doctor in the Witness- 
box.” The witness under cross-examination is Dr. Jackson, and 
a dissection of his evidence shows that the prosecution was carried 
on in direct opposition to the strongest probabilities and most 


Out of this difficulty any individual right-thinking medical man can keep 
himself; but there is another Serbonian bog of suspicion, temptation, and 
(reflecting upon the common weakness of our nature, may we not even fear) 
guilt, in which too many medical practitioners are swamped, hampered, and 
from which they cannot extricate themselves without legislative interven- 
tion. If there be any lesson taught more plainly than another by the Bur- 
don case, it is that the prescriber, and the compounder and vendor, of drags 
should be distinct persons, and that one should be a check upon the pro- 
ceedings of the other. The physician should never administer medicines 
the apothecary should never prescribe them. So long as the two arts are 
confounded and practised by the same hand, occasion 1s given for error, for 
negligence, for imputations founded or unfounded, and, we must say it, fur 
the commission of crime.” 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Books. 

The History of the Chureh of England in the Colonies and Fors ign De- 
pende neies of the British” Empire. By the Reverend James 8. M. 
Anderson, M.A., Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, Preacher of 
Lincoln’s Inn, and Rector of Tormarton, Gloucestershire, Yo- 
lume III. 

Amberhill, By A. J. Barrowclitte. 

Notes on the late Expedition against the Russian Settlements in Eastern 

and of a Visit to Japan and to the Shores of Tartary, and of 

By Captain Bernard Whittingham, Royal En- 





In two volumes. 


Niberia ; 
the Sea of Okhotsk. 
gineers. 

Sevastopol. Our Tent in the Crimea; and Wanderings in Sevastopol. 
By Two Brothers. 

Two Introductory Lectures on the Science of International Law, By 
Travers Twiss, D.C.L., Regius Professor of Civil Law in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, and Advocate in Doctors’ Commons. 


iy 


The week has produced several American importations, which, so 
far as they have any indigenous character, possess more interest for their 
place of birth than for this country. Ten years ugo, we had before us 
Calvin Colton’s “ Life and Times of Henry Clay” ;* and the biographer 
has now exhibited his zeal for the memory of his friend by publishing a 
volume of Clay’s Correspondence. A portion of the letters relates 
to political events of a small or party character, whose interest in Eng- 
land is small, and not always intelligible to many readers. It ranges, 
however, over a long period, (1801-1852,) and is various alike in 
writers and topics. 

The principal points in the “ Life of Sir William Pepperrell” are two. 
He was the only American who ever performed a great exploit at the 
head of an army before the Revolution began; and this he did by the 
capture of Louisburg from the French. He was also the only native of 
New England who was created a baronet during its connexion with the 
Mother-country. His life was otherwise uneventful; and though the 
period over which it extended (1696-1759) afforded opportunities for the 
display of colonial life and manners, the opportunity is missed. 

Mr. Thomas Buchanan Read’s new poem, ‘ The House by the Sea,” 
does not equal some other poems we have seen of his; still less does it 
support the rather exaggerated opinion which some have formed of his 
merits as the first poet of America. There is the wonted sound and 
music, with the appearance of depth and power rather than the reality. 
But he seems more imitative on the present occasion—an echo of Byron 
in his tales, 

The other two volumes are translations from Continental works whose 
titles indicate their subjects. The labour bestowed on the “ Diversity of 
Races” indicates the interest felt on that subject in America; which is 
more general if not deeper than is entertained in England. It not 
clear to us whether the “Tales” from Toepffer and Zschokke are en- 
tirely American translations. 

The Private Correspondence of Henry Clay. Edited by Calvin Colton, 
LL.D., Professor of Public Economy, Trinity Coilege. 

The Life of Sir William Pepperrell, Bart. By Usher Parsons. 

The House by the Sea: a Poem. By Thomas Buchanan Read, 

The Moral and Intellectual Diversity of Races, with particular refer- 
ence to their respective influence in the Civil and Political History of 
Mankind. From the French of Count A. De Gobineau; with an 
analytical Introduction and copious Historical Notes. By IL. Hotz. 
To which is added an Appendix, containing a summary of the latest 
Scientitic Facts bearing upon the question of Unity and Plurality of 
Species. By J. C. Nott, M.D., of Mobile. 

Julius, and other Tale s, Jrom the German. 


* Spectator 1846, page 86. 
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By W. If. Furness. 


The Fourth Seal; be ing Short Homilies on the (rospe 2 according to St, 
John. By 8. RK. Bosanquet.—According to Mr. Bosanquet, religious 
subjects cannot be properly handled by men of the world in a worldly 
style, or in a diction such as criticism approves of. The feeling of reli- 
gious love is necessary to him who would treat of love; and * without 
the experience of faith, how can we discourse rightly concerning the 
operations and efficacy of faith.” Had St. Paul and St. John *ex- 
pressed their own thoughts and opinions in language exactly suited to 
them, they would not have been understood"’; and Mr. Bosanquet does 
not expect his own manner of writing to be generally approved of. We 
have not found the difficulty or depth the author seems to hint at. The 
conclusions may not always be adopted, but they can be apprehended. 
In fact, the opinions often seem obvious, if not common. The tone is sober. 

Sketches from Our Lord's History. By the Reverend John Hiffernan, 
A.M., &c.—Some of the striking events in the life of Christ selected for 
comment. The incidents are mostly of a kind to embrace doctrinal or 
religious lessons. The aim of the author has been to combine the essay 
and the sermon, but the spirit of the sermon predominates, The 
** Sketches” were originally publishe din the Christian Observer. 

Hints to Husbands. By One of the Guild.—The object of this publi- 
cation is to protest against the practice of the obstetric art by males, The 
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author’s arguments and assertions are enforced by copious extracts 








from medical works, either to back his charges, or to support his views | 


that female assistance is sufficient. The tone of the book does not argue 
so much delicacy as the writer would have it inferred he possesses. 

Ocular Spectres and Structures as Mutual Exponents. By James Jago, 
A.B. Cantab, M.B. Oxon, &.—The purpose of this treatise is to explain 
the cause of spectral appearances, or other non-existent objects which 
yet appear to exist to the eye. It is an obscure subjec g. obscurely treated. 

First German Book. By the Reverend Albert Wintzer.—Outlines of 
German grammar, lessons on pronunciation, conversational phrases, a 
selection of short and easy reading-lessons, with foot-notes, and a voca- 
bulary of words, are contained in this book “ for beginners,” by the Ger- 
man Master of King’s College. ‘ 





Beyond the Catalogues connected with the Museum at Marlborough 
House, the feature of the reprints is the conclusion of Bulwer’s cheap 
novels by the appearance of Zanon’. The twenty thousand pounds spe- 
culation seems to have grown to twenty-five thousand; but, from a sort 
of circular, it appears to have answered. Some five hundred thousand 
copies are said to have been sold; but as there are nineteen Novels, this 
brings down the sale of each to less than Macaulay's History; and no 
ghost is needed to tell which bears the greatest profit, romance or reality. 

Zanont. By Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bart., M.P. 

A Cataloque of the Museum of Ornamental Art, at Marlborough House, 
Pall Mall. "(Part I.) By J. C. Robinson, F.S.A., Curator, Janu- 
ary 1856. Third edition 

Catalogue of a Collection of Works of Decorative Art 2 being a Selec- 
tion from the Museum at Marlborough House, circulated for Exhi- 


bition in Provincial Schools of Art. By J. C. Robinson, F.S..A., 
Curator. Fourth edition 
The Parliamentary Companion, for 1856 Twenty-fourth Year. By 


Robert P. Dod, Esq., Author of the “ Peerage, Baronetage, Kunight- 
age,’’ &e, 

Hallam’s Constitutional History. By Thomas Babington Macaulay. 
Reprinted from Mr. Macaulay’s Critical and Historical Essays. (The 
Traveller's Library.) ; 

Rose Clark. By Fanny Fern, Author of “* Ruth Hall.” 
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Gleanings. 

Tur Sitr or St. Pererspenc ; Perrer’s Motivr.—Those who ima- 
gine that Peter chose that site without consideration, or because he had de- 
rived his only ideas of a city from Amsterdam, with which, during his resi- 
dence there, he had become familiar, form a too narrow estimate of that 
coarse but vigorous genius. His ambition far beyond the country of 
which he found himself the master, and far beyond the day in which he ex- 
yected to live. He placed before himself the map of the world; he saw that 
Smee, Asia, and America, converge towards the North Pole, and that 
Russia, situated on the point where their meridians meet, appeared to be 
their destined mistress. He formed the purpose of turning this assumed in- 
tention of the Creator into a fact; by successive conquests, to give to his 
people the possession of three worlds, and by the opening of rivers, canals, 
and caravans, to form the remotest regions into a single state. With such 
an idea before him, the position of St. Petersburg was well chosen, although 
for the purposes of ordinary life nothing could well be worse, There they 
tremble upon a great subterranean seatfolding, ‘ready,’ as I have heard it 
graphically said, ‘to sink into the marsh, like a stage-ghost through a trap- 
door,’ with a climate so destructive to buildings that the glittering exterior 
which we have just surveyed has to be renewed every summer at enormous 
cost, with a neighbourhood so difficult of drainage that no food can be raised 
without incredible labour, and in the forests of which (as I can testify, from 
having obtained and sent ! the head of one of them) the wolves still 
prowl; and, above all, with the possibility suspended over them of a com- 
lete submergence beneath the surrounding waters; for whenever it shall 
1appen that a powerful West wind shall blow during the fortnight that wit- 
nesses the breaking up of the ice, the tide of the Gulf of Finland will meet 
the tide of Lake Ladoga, and, rising together, they will roll over the city, 
(no part of which is fifteen feet above their ordinary level,) when its pa- 
laces, monuments, and temples, together with the 400,000 souls which con- 
stitute its population, will experience a fate not less terrible than that of 
Herculaneum and Pompeii.—Gurney’s Evening Recreations. 


Mepicat Srupents Enrrancep.—When Mr. Caird one of the 
ministers of Edinburgh, he preached in a church one gallery of which is 
allotted to students of the University. A friend of ours was one Sunday 
afternoon in that gallery, when he observed in the pew before him two very 
rough-looking fellows, with huge walking-sticks projecting from their great- 
coat pockets, and all the unmistakeable marks of medical students. It was. 
evident they were little accustomed to attend any place of worship. The 
church, as usual, was crammed to suffocation, and Mr. Caird preached a 
most stirring sermon. As he wound up one paragraph to an overwhelming 
climax, the whole congregation bent forward in eager and breathless silence 
The medical students were under the general spell. Half rising from then 
seats, they gazed at the preacher with open mouths, At length the burst 
was over, and a long sigh relieved the wrought-up multitude. The two 
students sank upon their seat, and looked at one another fixedly ; and th 
first expressed his appreciation of the eloquence of what he had heard by 
exclaiming half aloud to his companion, ‘‘ Damn it, that’s it !’—Fvaser’s 
Magazine, February 1856 
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DistTRIBUTION OF PLANTS.—It would be an instructive, as well as an in- 
teresting occupation, to trace in detail the effeet of this and other climatic 
conditions upon the several plants which oceur in particular regions or 
countries; but, after having exhausted all our ingenuity in referring their 
range and distribution to the intluence of one or more of such causes, much, 
it may be apprehended, will remain unaccounted for, and an ample margin 
left for further speculation. It is difficult, for instance, by any such con- 


siderations to explain why all the Heaths, excepting five or six European | 


species, come from the Cape; whilst the Epacrises, a nearly allied family, 
are confined to Australia; why the Orange tribe is derived exclusively from 
China or India ; the whole of one particular division of syngenesious plants 

those which are called bilabiate—proceed from South America; why 
large a proporti: n of the Passion-flowers are natives of the New World, and 
nearly all the Roses of the Old. The exceptions, indeed, which occur to the 
generality of these observations, do but enhance our perplexity. Had the 
whole of one family been circumscribed within certain geographical limits, 
it might have been surmised that there was some yet undiscovered condition 
of chmate, which had determined their distribution; but when we find 
plants of similar structure indigenous in continents so disconnected from the 
one which harbours the greater number of species, it becomes diflicult to be- 
lieve that climate can haye anything to do with the matter. —Lopular Geo- 
graphy of Plants, 
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Siur Arts. 


RUSKIN’S MODERN PAINTERS.* 


Tn interval between the appearance of the second and the third volumes 
of Modern Painters has extended almost to ten years. Meanwhile, Mr. 
Ruskin has written The Lamps of Architecture, The Stones of Venice, the 
Edinburgh Lectures, &e, ; Turner has died ; Preraphaelitism been born ; 
and a still-gathering increase has taken place in the interest which Eng- 
land vouchsafes to art, evidenced in the rearing of two * Crystal Pa- 
laces,” the progress of the movements for Gothic architecture and the 
education of the art-workman, the reconstitution of the National Gallery 
and Schools of Design, and many other signs of the times. On this 
tendency in the direction of art Ruskin himself has set his stamp in- 
delibly ; and, if the conditions which now greet his book are changed 
from what they were in its previous stages, there is no single individual 
to whom more of the change is due. 

The central purpose of Modern Painters it will be remember 
upholding of the greatness of Turner ; an upholding which be 
aggressive vindication, but which can be completed in calm exposition 
the vilifiers being cowed into some comparative degree of moderation, 
partly by the great man’s death, partly by the impetus of the aggression. 
The first volume declared his truthfulness ;_ th by an inquiry 
into ideas of beauty and relation, and the contemplative and imaginative 
faculties which take cognizance of these, prepared the way for illus- 
trating how they are exemplified by Turner ; the third is before us, and a 
fourth and fifth are to follow within the year. Thus will finish a work 
whose first volume, crying like a trumpet among slecpers when even the 
name of its author was unknown, made everybody ask ** Who is the 
Oxford Graduate ?” 

The present volume is still only preparatory. It does not begin the 
illustration of Turner’s mastery of beauty and invention, but continues 
to lead up to it. As the titlepage indicates, it treats “of many things” ; 
and treats them with somewhat less of systematic arrangement than in 
the previous volumes. Several abstract points of the inquiry commenced 
in the second part were left over; and these, with collateral points to 
which they again lead, are disposed of here. Of Turner himself there is 
much less in this volume than in the first, and, proportionately, perhaps 
hardly more than in the second. Its discursiveness makes it more difti- 
cult to deal with the volume in generalities than is the 
case with Ruskin’s books. Abundant as is every paragraph of his writing 
in thought and suggestion, these are here so packed and so various, and 
they come with so much authority in virtue of the mental power and in- 
tense study which the author has devoted to his subject, that the or- 
dinary * breadth” of review would necessarily leave out many matters 
of no less importance than such as might be dwelt upon. A few main 
points, however, claim to be brought out before we proceed to a closer 


1, is the 





second, 


even commonly 


analysis. 

Truth in art—in its directest sense—formed the exclusive theme of the 
first volume. But the image of Truth is not by any means dimmed when 
the author comes to speak of Beauty and Relation: on the contrary, her 
vital and all-pervading force is only the more clearly affirmed as lying at 
the root of eve ry other excellence. He reyec ts so loose and slove nly a 
formula as that “‘ Beauty is Truth”; but he brings finish, imagination, 
and the ideals of art, to the test of Truth, and shows that the higher the 
embodiment of these qualities in art, the higher in every case is the cha- 
racter and amount of the truth represented. The entire work will consti- 
tute a passionate preaching of the dignity of Truth, such as had never 
before been made in its application to art, and certainly seldom in its 
application to anything. 

Allied to this is the definite assertion of the principle that 
whether in art or in other ficlds of imagination and human productive- 
a faculty God-given, instinctive, and unteach- 


greatness, 


ness, is an inspiration 


| able. This we all know, if we would only lay it to heart; but the 
| teaching of the schools ignores it. 

| Many may be surprised to hear it said—but we believe it is neverthe- 
| less the fact—that the quality, above all others, which renders Ruskin 


| difficult of acceptance with the mass of readers and writers, and arrays 


them in hostility against him, is, not “‘ crotchettiness,” not intolerance, 
but conspicuous and judicial impartiality. His loves are and 
his hates strong, for both are genuine ; and he will take nothing on trust. 
Hence he often speaks in the most trenchant terms of man or work, 
according to the immediate purpose which he has in view; but what 
there is to be said per contra may also be looked for confidently in its 
proper place. His sympathies include Angelico and Tintoret, Turner 


strong, 


ome 





and Gainsborough, Raphael and Mulready, the Parthenon and the Lom- 
bardic churches, Wordsworth and Eugéne Sue; and each of these he can 
venerate and denounce or censure as the point of view changes. But 


hasty readers, themselves incapable of any such depth or latitude of sin- 
cere opinion, will not sce or remember this; or, if they do, it is only to 
substitute the charge of inconsistency for that of intolerance. Now it is 
quite true—to take an extreme instanee—that Mr. Ruskin on the whole 
almost worships Turner, and on the whole contemns Claude, yet that he 
has distinctly, on occasion, rendered Claude the superiority over Turner ; 
but this not inconsistency. if he 
praised cither in one place for what he censures him for in another, or if 
the asserted merit were incompatible with the admitted defect. The 
impartiality which takes count of both may be a stumblingblock to the 
prejudiced or the shallow, but it is a virtue notwithstanding. “ \ man 
was born who could sce both sides of a question,” says Emerson of 

the so-called idealist; and the more he writes the more gro 
for saying the same of Ruskin, the so-called iconoclast 
the ; 


Inconsistency would only arise 
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On the other hand, there is one sense in which thor of 2 
Painters may rightly be called “ crotchetty”’; on account, however, not 
of narrowness or vagueness, but of acuteness. We mean, that he has the 


only than another man, but 
Enemy as he is to pe 


i 
ently 


habit of seemeg farther into a millstone, not 
even than the depth of the millstone itself 


dantic rules in matters of invention, he yet does not allow 





details of 


for the casual He discovers meanings in the smallest 

fine works, whether of art or literature, and founds inferences upon 
them, while all the while the reader often feels persuaded that th 
meanings exist only in Ruskin’s subtilty, not in the work under discus- 
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sion. Thus Turner, as the story goes, (falsely or truly,) was annoyed at 
being credited, in some instances, with profound purposes which he had 
never entertained; much of the reasoning in the present volume upon 
Greck and Medieval feeling for landscape is based upon data too casual, 
as many will think, for any definite superstructure; and we remember 
an instance in one of his last lectures where Mr. Ruskin detected a spectre 
horse in what, to our eyes, was just a Gothie water-spout. This super- 
subtilty is compounded of conscientiousness of intellect, which refuses to 
believe that anything coming from a great man was done at random, and 
of strong personal individuality. It enhances the value of the books to those 
who like to study Ruskin as well as his subject, but it seriously interferes 
with their power of conviction to others. However, the author is him- 
self aware that much of what he states is necessarily reasoned opinion 
only, and not demonstrable argument ; and he cautions the reader to bear 
as much in mind. 

We now procced to give a hasty summary of the topics treated in the 
new volume of Modern 

The first chapter is on “the received opinions touching the ‘grand 
style.’ ”” Reynolds's position that written poetry and the grand style deal 
with the invariable, plain narrative and the low style with nature as mo- 
dified by accident, is controverted ; and p: etry, W hether in words or in form 
and colour, is defined as ‘the suggestion, by the imagination, of noble 
grounds for the noble emotions.” Chapter IT, “ Of Realization,” suggest, 
though not without demur, whether realization, were it only possible, would 
not be the highest of all art in proportion to the subjects with which it 
should deal. Chapter III. ** Of the real nature of greatness of style,” places 
this greatness—first, in sincere and wise choice of noble subject ; second, in 
combining as much beauty as possible consistently with the truth of the 
subject ; third, in sincerity, or the inclusion of the largest possible quan- 


ainters, 


tity of truth in the most perfect possible harmony; and fourth, in in- 
vention. The corruption of the first essential is the superseding of ex- 
pression by technical excellence, or vice versa; the corruption of the 


second is the sacrifice of truth to beauty. The third leads to three co- 
rollaries,—that great art is generally distinct, generally large in masses 
and seale, and always delicate, only the delicacy is to be estimated ac- 
cording to the distance of the work from the eye. This last corollary is 
vigorously insisted upon by Mr. Ruskin; and, if we concur in his broad 
and philosophic but certainly not current acceptation of the word “ de- 
licacy,”” we shall agree with him. The False Ideal is examined as reli- 
gious and profane; the True Ideal as purist, naturalist, and grotesque. 
The False is traced mainly to an “ abuse of the imagination, in allowing it 
to find its whole delight in the impossible and untrue” ; and both the pas- 
sionate or Angelican, and the philosophic or Raphaelesque religious ideals, 
are found deficient, now in completeness, now in sincerity. Indeed, Turner 
and the English Preraphaelites are said to be laying the foundation of the 
only true sacred art that has ever existed. The profane ideal of modern times 
is itself ereated, rather than affected, by the pursuit of the false ideal ; and, 
not being believed in, ‘‘ could of course have no help from the virtues 
nor claim on the energies of men.’”’ The Purist Ideal mects stern but 
tender justice, great as is the author's personal predilection for its highest 
embodiment, as in Angelico. He arrives at “ the general principle that 
the Purist Ideal, though in some measure true, in so far as it springs 
from the true longings of an earnest mind, is yet necessarily in many 
things deficient or blameable, and a/ways an indication of some degree 
of weakness in the mind pursuing it.” The Naturalist Ideal, coneern- 
ing itself “simply with things as they are,” is proclaimed the highest ; 
but here the subject becomes so large that we cannot stop even to name 
the principal features of it. Truth of Grotesque, as contrasted with 
falsehood, is illustrated by a mediwval and a classic griffin; the essence 
of the argument being that the first of these fabulous beings is imagined 
at once concrete and yital by the artist, the second compounded and 
manufactured. The chapter on Finish reaches the conclusion that all 
real finish additional truth, and therefore right. ‘*The Use 
Pictures’ is a difficult subject, and forms a chapter full of qualification, 
and which readers will be apt to qualify further for themselves : it takes up 
the question where the chapter on Realization left it; and the upshot of it, 


1s 


as far as this can be condensed into a single axiom, is that the use of 


pictures is to present truths as seen in their due subordination by a great 
mind, and, by the inevitable imperfections of art, to leave freer scope 
than nature does for the spectator’s imagination. Here occurs some- 
thing like a division of the matter treated in this volume. 

The succeeding division is an inquiry into Landscape in its various 
phases, terminating where Turner begins. The novelty of modern land- 
scape 
the introduction which it thus indicates of some new element of thought 

-is declared with decision; and a distinction is affirmed in the present 
deficiency of positive faith in God, the indifference to personal beauty, 
the decay of the warlike spirit, and interest, before unknown, in the 
abstract nature of things. 
of “the pathetic fallac y,”’ the tendency, so marked in modern litera- 


ture, of colouring external nature according to the varying emotion of 


the writer. (Mr. Ruskin, it should be premised, uses poetical literature 
and art, onsystem, as mutually illustrative.) This question is handled 
with masterly vigour: the conclusion being, that the pathetic fallac vy, 


when sincere, is a mark of poctie temperament, but that the order of 


mind which rises superior to it, and, even under the influence of passion, 
will still look on things as they are, is yet higher,—the only limitation 
being in cases of such an overwhelming nature that unmoved self- 
possession would amount to insensibility. Then follow chapters on 
Classical Landscape, chiefly traced through Tomer, and in which Nature 
is found to be constantly regarded from the point of human 
adaptability, without what we call the feeling for the picturesque; on 
Mediwvyal Landscape, traced in early art and in Dante, with its love of fields, 


view 


ot 


flowers, and orderliness, and its antipathy to and consequent ignorance 
of rocks and clouds; and on Modern Landscape, traced in Walter Scott, 
in whom Mr. Ruskin finds a quite peculiar sadness in his regard of 


Nature and sympathy with her aspects as independent of himself. This 
pecially with matter for controversy, extending to the 
very selection of Scott as a representative of the modern view of Nature, 
rather, for instance, than Wordsworth or Tennyson. The ** moral of land- 
scape,”’ after much candid analysis, and ac ute but we think far from 
conclusive comparison of authors in whom the love of external nature 
has been intense and subordinate, is summed up thus— 

“I think we cannot doubt of our main conclusion, that, though the ab- 
sence of the love of nature is not an assured condemnation, its ‘presence is 


chapter bristles « 


of 


The next chapter considers, under the name | 








its entire unlikeness to anything before produced by men, and | . ; : . . 
S I 1 howe has borne particularly hard is the very interesting one first 





an invariable sign of goodness of heart and justness of moral perception, 
though by no means of moral practice ; that in proportion to the degree in 
which it is felt, will probably be the degree in which all nobleness and be uty 
of character willalso be felt ; that when it is originally absent from any mind 
that mind is in many other respects hard, worldly, and degraded; that 
where, having been originally present, it is os by art or education, 
that repression appears to have been detrimental to the person suffering it ; 
and that wherever the feeling exists, it acts for good on the character to 
which it belongs, though, as it may often belong to characters weak in other 
respects, it may carelessly be mistaken for a source of evil in them.” 

The final chapter is on the Teachers, that is the pictorial models, so far 
as he had models, of Turner: but it closes with a few considerations on 
the present war,—extrancous certainly, and winding up in a strain so 
high-wrought as not to be free from the appearance of artificiality. We 
may add, that in some other passages, as those on the True and 
False Griffins, and on the growth of leaves, Mr. Ruskin falls into the op- 
posite fault of style,—a good-humoured familiarity with his reader which 
trenches on the wilfully babyish. 

Such, though but barely glanced at after all, are the contents of this 
third yolume. Collateral but marked points are the still-increasing 
energy with which Preraphaelitism is upheld, and the reprobation of 
German art and metaphysics. In other respects, we do not feel that we 
ean add much to what has been said above and aforetime. To insist 
upon Ruskin’s eloquence and literary merit at the present day, were no 
more needed than to solicit attention to Carlyle’s vigour or Macaulay's 
copiousness. The volume is one of the fullest, ablest, and most arduous 
in its range of inquiry, which Mr. Ruskin has written. It is also, we 
think, one of the most impregnable in its broad principles, wherever a 
more positive test than individual opinion can be brought to bear upon 
the matter. It differs from the previous portions of the work by being 
illustrated with a variety of plates and figures, in almost all of which the 
author has had a hand. In some there is a thinness of handling, partly 
doubtless belonging to the design, partly perhaps to the engraver: the 
delicacy of drawing, and on occasion the vigour of effect, are, as in former 
instances, remarkable. 


such 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY, 

This week, the three pictures so acceptably bequeathed by Mr. 
gers to the National Gallery have made their appearance on the walls, 
Of the Guido,—a head of Christ crowned with thorns, known by en- 
gravings and generally admired,—we say nothing, bearing in mind the 
proverb about a gift-horse. ‘The other two are the “ Noli me tangere” 
of Titian, and a young Knight in full armour by Giorgione. The first 
of these also is a well-known composition. It is a glorious piece of art, 
worthy to commemorate Titian in the same gallery which holds the Bae- 
chus and Ariadne. It no more competes with this, however, in high- 
wrought fulness than it does in size; being conspicuous rather for 
its perfect simplicity of mastery, the effortless sufficiency of its parts, 
which seem (as we have heard it expressed) to have been willed on to the 
canvass, and as if they could not be otherwise than as they are. The 
aspect partakes more of that “last remains of sunset” so habitual with 
the great Venetian than of the early morning of the sacred narrative, 
The dark shrub-varied grass, the slight but sombre oak-tree against the 
sky, the distant blue sea, the tawny hill-side crossed by a remote man 
and dog, the mass of building on the height, sun-tinged along the upper 
angles, are all fine, unlaborious Titian-work. The head of Christ has 
sentiment, though not of a sacred kind, and is, with the immediately ad- 
jacent masses, particularly noble in colour : but the figure, ideally semi- 
draped, and holding the gardening-implement customary in representa- 
tions of this subject, must in candour be called feeble and affected. The 
Magdalen, with a beautiful simple face, is the great glory of the picture; 
so lifelike, so expressive, womanly, and touchingly impulsive, as ‘she 
turneth herself, and saith unto him, Rabboni!” 

The Giorgione is a small figure, full of the manly beauty of youth, as 
it were St. George or some other martial saint. In colour, and in the 
intense Venetian feeling which it is so much easier to delight in than to 
analyze, this is a consummate little thing; and most especially so in 
armour-painting. Indeed, we recall nothing else at once so true, so 
brilliant, and so unforced, in this quality. 

Not less significant than these new appearances on the Gallery-walls, 
is the great space recently occupied by the Lazarus of Sebastiano, and 
now vacant in waiting for the coming Veronese purchased by Sir Charles 
Eastlake in Italy. Other changes have been etfected in the hanging 
robably with a view to the same advent. A work upon which the 


> 
we 


| assigned by suggestion to Masaccio, and afterwards to Gozzoli, and 
| which in its present position is simply invisible. 


PR usir. 
GLOVER’S TAM O’SHANTER.* 

This cantata was first brought forward at a concert of the New Phil- 
harmonic Society last season; and it excited so much attention that it 
was performed at one of the evening concerts of the Birmingham Festi- 
val, with still greater success. It is now published in vocal score, with 
the orchestral parts arranged for the pianoforte; and an examination of 
its construction has enhanced our opinion of its merits, by showing more 


| fully the artistic means by which its very striking effects have been pro- 


duc ed. 

It possesses the rare quality of originality. Burns's celebrated tale 
has nothing of the lyrical character, and it would seem at first view a 
very unpromising subject for musical treatment. Its grotesque Scotch 
dialect has never before been associated with anything higher than a 
ballad tune; and, though familiar North of the Tweed, much of it is 
uncouth and even unintelligible to English ears. ‘To make such a poem 
the subject of a regular cantata on an extended scale, with all the forms 
of recitative, air, chorus, and orchestral accompaniment, was apparently 
a hopeless attempt. But Mr. Glover’s perception enabled him to discern 
its capabilities ; to see that its mixture of homely humour with images of 
unearthly terror afforded great variety and large scope for the genius of 
the musician. ‘The Scottish language, moreover, (for it is the language 
of an ancient kingdom, not the mere dialect of an English province,) 3s, 

* Tam O'Shanter: a Characteristic Cantata, for a Tenor Voice, and 
Full Ore hestra. JDoetr by Robert Burns; Music composed by Howard Glover, 
Published by Chappell, 


Chorus, 
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since the works of Burns and Scott, no 
us; and, though English readers are puzzled with words and phrases, 
they are able to enjoy Scottish humour and Scottish poctry. 

Mr. Glover has not made use of the whole poem. Of the mere ly nar- 
rative part he has retained only as much as is sufficient to preserv: the 
continuity of the tale and the coherence of the principal passages. The 
cantata is for a tenor voice, accompanied with choruses, and (when per- 
formed in public) a full orchestra. The composer is perfectly familiar 
with the peculiarities of Scottish me lody, 
ality pervades the whole of the music—not the 
choral harmonies and the orchestral accompaniments 1 it in the 
preservation of this character even in 





nation- 
but also the 


and a strong tinge of 

airs only, 
and is 

the most elaborate and highly- 

wrought movements that the great skill of the composer is displayed. 

The wildness of the music corresponds with that of the poetry, M1 


Glover has indulged in all the freedoms of the modern diabolical school 
of German music as boldly as the author of Robert le Diable himself; 


but, like Meye rbeer, he has done so only when the subje ct called for it; 
the music, in the lighter ing exceedingly cle ir, simple, and airy. 
We can only point out two or three pa resin illustration of these re- 
The orchestral introduction is calculated to arrest the attention 
A grave strain of three bars 


parts, b 





marks. 
by promising something new and strange. 


is heard from the basses; after a pause, it is answered in the 
fourth below, as if it w the opening of a fugue; but, after 
another pause, a low tremolo is heard, and the orchestra suddenly 
breaks into an allegro of great vigour, in which the original sub- 
ject is treated fugally, and with remarkable b idness and freedom. 
This leads into the description of ‘Tam’s carouse with his friend the 
Souter ; an air full of jollity, which contrasts finely with the beautiful 


melody given to the pensive passage which all the world has admired, 


“ But pleasures are like poppies. spré id.” &e. Fitful bursts from the 
orchestra indicate the rising of the storm; and Tam’s night ride is de- 
scribed with great spirit, till the blaze of Alloway Kirk strikes his 
astonished gaze. Then comes the poet's digression into the praise of 
“inspiring, bold John Barleycorn,” in the form of a song and chorus; 
one of the most animated anacreonties in the whole range of English 
music. This was encored with acclamations both at Exeter Hall and 
Birmingham. ‘The unhallowed orgies are described in a chorus, accom- 





in which the f ]1 form is used 





i dance-mu 


panied by a piece of 1 





with singular felicity to paint the wild whirl of the infernal revel. The 
whole incidents of the seen l'am’s unguarded exclamation, the sudden 
darkness, the hellish purs sustained with unflagging spirit ; and 
the concluding moral, ** Now, wha this tale o’truth shali read,” forms a 
fine resonant strain of pl c} 1 ha ny 

On the whole, we consider this cantata as being highly deserving of 
public attention. It is long since we have met with an English com- 
position of such bold and origina! genius 


PIANOFPORTIEI 
at the R ryal Italian 


II TROVATORI 


This opera, it will be remembered, was produced 


Opera at the beginning of the last season, when it served to introduce 
in and singer, to the ac quaintance of the 


Madame Ney, the great tragedi 
} : 











iglish public rhat lady's long illness, which consumed the greater 
part of her engagement, inter d what would otherwise have been a 
successful run It was t Verdi's last work; it has already been fol- 
lowed by “ Les Vépres Siciliennes,”’ whi h, we hear, will be produced 
this season at Covent Garden in an Italian dress The music of J2 Tro- 


vatore is much superior to that of any of Verdi's previous operas. Like 


Donizetti, the fashionable composer appears to be gradually Germanizing 


his style, and writing with increased solidity and r il strength ; qualities 
especially perceptible in the concerted pieces and in the use of the or- 
chestra, ll Trovatore is well titted to be arranged for the pianoforte ; 
and as this has been skilfully and judiciously done by Herr Nordmann, 


the present publication will afiord an agreeal le chamber reminiscence 
the beautics of the opera 
Verdi's Opera ** Ii 7 / Edited for the Pia forte, by F f Nord- 
mann, Published by Boosey and Son 
DR. CROTCH’S 1 MENTS OF MUSICAL COMPOSITION 
This treatise, printed in a cheap but clear and handsome form, 


Lif- 






number of the serial publication entitled ‘* Novello’s Library for th 
fusion of Musical Knowledge.” It is a good book, considering that it 
was written more than forty years ago. But the lapse of time has 


} 


greatly diminished its usefulness, the modes of elementary instruction 
having been much improved and simplified by works of more modern 
date. Music as a practical art, too, itly changed within the 
forty years; multitudes of chords, harmonic combinations, and changes 


of modulation, either totally prohibited or admitted only as ** lice 
| 


has se 


neces,” 


being now freely used as the results of recognize d general principles. It 
was owing to the want ef judicious generalization in old treatises, that 
the practical rules were unnecessarily numerous and minute, laying a 


heavy load on the pupil's memory, which has since been mu¢ h lightened 











The book is also encumbered by a somewhat pedantic ostentation of 
learning. It is absurd to perplex the pupil, on the very threshold of his 
studies, with dissertations on the music of the Greeks, or the uncouth 
and obsolete harmonies the middk ‘ 

There are errors, moreover, justifiable only by the date of the work. 
The author retains the so-called * enl mic le,’ containing smallea 
intervals than semitones,—as ¢, ¢ sharp, p flat, &c.; whereas it is per- 
fectly understood that there is no such scale: ¢ sharp and p flat cannot 
exist in the same scak T) re never used in succession except for 
the purpose of making what is called an ‘ enharmoni transition,” or a 
sudden passage to some ry rei id unrelative key: but this kine 
of transition (rarely used tf sake of son g effect) is allowed 
only on the principl that the difference | notes is merely 
nominal and not perecived by t ‘ Those minute divisions of the 
scale which can be discovered only by counting the vibrations of und- 
ing string, have no influence on practice, and ar t at nought by tl 
best modern authorities. ‘There is much valuable matter, nevertheless, 
in this treatisé rhe chapter on Canon, Fugue, and Imitation, is parti- 
cularly good: containing a succinct summary of the rules, illustrated by 
excellent examples Indeed, the whole book may be ust ful to the ad- 
vanced student, in the way of reference ; but there are many better vade- 


mecums for the mere puj 


of 
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longer an unknown tongue among | 
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Monck, Viscount, ( Lord of the 
Portsmouth, 

Monereiff, J Lord Advocate, 

Monsell, Wm., (Clerk to the 
Limerick County. 

Montgomery, H. L., Leitrim County. 

Montgomery, Sir G., Peeblesshire. 

Moody, C, A., Somersetshire, W. 

Moore, G. H., Mayo County. 

Moore, J. B., Maldon. 

Morgan, C. O. S., Monmouthshire. 

Morris, David, ¢ ‘armar then. 

Mostyn, Hon, T Flintshire. 

Mowbray, John A yatid rt, Durham. 

Mowatt, Francis, Cambridge. 

Mulgrave, Earl, (‘Treasurer of the House- 
hold,) Searbe rough. 

Mullings, Joseph, Cirencester. 

Mundy, Willtam, Derbyshire 

A ,' Cy ey 

, | idport. 


Treasury, ) 


Leith, &e. 


Ordnance, 





, Ss. 





Naas, L in ( Ml raine, 
Napier, Joseph, Dublin University. 
Napier, Adml, Sir Charles, Southwark, 


Neeld, John, Cricklade, &c. 
Neeld, Joseph, Chippenham, 
Newark, Viscount, Nofts, 8. 
Newdegate, Charles N., Warwicksh., N. 


Newport, Viscount, Shropshire, 8, 
Noel, Hon. G. J., Rutlandshire. 
Norreys, Sir C. D., Mallow 


North, Frederick, Z/astings. 
North, Col. J. Sidney, Oxfordshire. 
Northcote, Sir Statford H., Dudley. 
Oakes, J. H. P., Bury St. Edmunds. 
O’Brien, Cornelius, Clare County. 
O'Brien, James, Limerick. 
O'Brien, Patrick, Aing’s County. 
O'Brien, Sir Timothy, Cashel. 
O'Connell, Daniel, Tralee. 
O'Connell, John, Clonme/. 
O'Flaherty, A., Galway. 
Oliveira, B., LPoutefract. 
Osborne, R., (Secretary to 
ralty,) Middleser. r 
Ossulston, Lord, Northumberland, N. 


the Admi- 


Otway, A. John, Stafford, 

Owen, Sir John, Pembroke. 

Packe, C. W., Leicestershire, S. 

Paget, Lord Alfred, (Clerk Marshal,) 


Lichfield. 
Paget, Lord George, Beaumaris, &¢. 
Pakenham, T. H., Antrim. 
VPakington, Sir John, Droitwitch. 
Palk, Lawrence,, De ronshire 7 5 
Palmer, Robe rt, Berks. 
Palmer, Roundell, ?’/ymouth. 
Palmerston, Viscount, (Prime 
Tiverton. 
Parker, R. T., 
Patten, John Wilson, Lancashire, N. 
Paxton, Sir Joseph, Corentry. 
Peacocke, G. M. W., Maldon. 
Pechell, Sir George, Brighton. 
Peel, Major-Gen. Jonath: an, Huntingdon, 
Peel, Sir Robert, (Lord of the Admirs alty, 
Tamworth, ‘ 


Minister, ) 


Preston, 





Peel, Frederick, (Under-Secretary for 
War,) Bury. 

Pellatt, Apsley, Southwark. 

Pennant, Hon. E.G. D., Carnarvonshire, 

Perey, Hon. Joceline, Launceston, 


Perry, Sir Erskine, Devonport, 


Philips, John Henry, Haverforde est. 

Phillimore, John G., Leominster. 

Phillimore, Robert Joseph, Tavistock. 

Pigott, F., Reading. 

Pilkington, James, Blackburn, 

Pinney, W., Lyme Regis. 

Ponsonby, Hon. A. G., Cirencester. 

Portal, Melville, ants, N. 

Portman, Hon. W. H., Shaftesbury. 

Power, N. M., Waterford County. 

Powlett, Lord. W.Jd., “Ludlow, 

Price, Sir Robert, Hereford. 

Price, W. P., Gloucester. 

Prite hard, John, Bridgnorth, 

Pugh, D., Montgomery. 

Ramsden, Sir J. W., Taunton. 

Reed, Joseph H., Abingdon. 

Repton, G., Warwick 

Ricardo, John Lewis, Stoke-on-Trent. 

Ricardo, Osman, Worcester, 

Ricardo, Samson, Windsor. 

Rice, Edward Royd, Dever. 

Rich, Henry, Richmond. 

Richardson, J. J., Lisburn, 

Robartes, T. J. A., Cornwall, E. 

Robertson, P. F., Hastings. 

Roebuck, J. A., Sh ld. | 

Rolt, Peter, Greenwich. 

Rothschild, Baron Lionel, London, 

Rumbold, ¢ Yarmouth. 

Rushout, Hon. G., Worcestershire, 

Russell, Lord John, London, 

Russell, F 1., Bedfordshire, 

Russell, F. W., Limerick. 

Rust, James, Huntingdonshire. 

Sadleir, John, Sligo. 

Sadleir James, Tipperary County. 

Sandars, G., Wakefield, 

Sawle, C. B. G., Bodmin. 

Scholefield, W., Birmingham, 

Scobell, George T., Bath. 

Scott, Hon. Francis, Berwickshire. 

Scrope, George Poulett, Stroud, 

Scully, Vincent, Cork County. 

Scully, F., Tipperary Co, 

Seymer, Henry Ker, Dorsetshire. 

Seymour, H. 1 Secretary of 
Control,) Poole. 

Seymour, W. D., Kingston-on- Hull, 

Shafto, R. D., Durham, 

Shee, Se W m., Ailkenny Co, 

Sibthorp, "M ajor, * Lincoln. 

Shelburne, Earl of, Calne. 

Shelley, Sir rk Villiers, Westminster. 

Sheridan, R. B., Dorchester. 

Shirley, KE. P., Warwickshire, 8. 

Smijth, Sir W. B., Esser, S. 

Smith, Abel, Hertfordshire. 

Smith, John Abel, Chichester. 

Smith, M. 'T., Mycombe. 

Smith, R. V., (President of 
wn Northampton, 

Smith, J. B., Stockport. 

Smith, W. Masters, Aent, JF’. 

Smollett, Alexander, Dumbartonshire. 

Smyth, J. G., York, 

Somerset, Edw. A., Monmouthshire. 

Somerville, Sir W., Canterbury. 
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| Welby, 


Stuart, W iliam, Be Bedford. 

Sturt, Henry G., Dorchester. 

Sulliv: an, Mic hae 1, Kilkenny. 

Sutton, Hon. J. 11. \ 
Swift, Richard, 
Talbot, C. R. M., Glamorganshire, 
Tancred, H., Banbury. ~ 

Taylor, Col. T. E., Dublin Co, 
Thesiger, Sir Frederick, Stamford, 
Thompson, G., Aberdeen, 
rhornely, Thomas, Wolrerhampt 
Thornhill, W. P., De 
Tite, William, Bath. 
Tollemache, John, Cheshire, S. 
Tomline, 


1., Newark, 
Sligo Co. 






rbyshire, 


Shrewsbury. 





Traill, Gee Caithness-shire. 
Trollope, Sir J., Lincolnshire, 8. 
Tyler, Sir George, Glamorganshire. 
Tynte, Col. C. J. K., Bridgewater, 
Tyrell, Sir John, Esser, V. 

Urquhart, W. Pollard, Westmeath Co, 


Uxbridge, 
Vance, John, 


Earl of, Staffordshire, 8, 
Dublin, 


Vane Tempest, Lord A., Durham, N. 
Vane, Lord rae Durham, &. 
Vansittart, G. H., Berks. 

Verner, Sir W illiam, a magh County, 


Vernon, Leicester V., Chatham. 
Vernon, G. E. H., Vv: rark. 
Villiers, Hon. C. P., (Judge Ac 
Wolverhampton, 

Vivian, Henry Hussey, Truro, 
Vivian, John Ennis, /ruro. 
Vyse, R. H., Northamptonshire, § 
Vyvyan, Sir Richard, 2Helston, 

Ww addington, David, Har 
Waddington, Harry 8., Suffolk, W. 
Walcott, Rear-Adl. J. E., 


ivocate, 


rivich. 


Christchurch, 


Walmesly, Sir Joshua, Leicester. 
Walsh, Sir John B., Kadnorshire, 
Walter, J., Nottingham. 





Warner, E., Norwich. 
Waterpark, Lord, Lichfield. 
Watkins, Col. J. L. N., Brecknock, 


Watson, W. H., Aingston-on-Hull, 
y, Sir Glynne E., Granthay 
Wells, William, Bererley. 

West, F. R., Denbigh, &e. 
Whatman, J., Waidstone. 
Whitbread, 8., Bedford. 

Whiteside, James, Enniskillen. 
Whitmore, Henry, Bridgnorth. 
Wickham, H. W., Bradford. 
Wigram, L. T., Cambridge Universit 
Wilkinson, W. A., Lambeth. 
Wileox, B. M*Ghie, 
Williams, Thomas Peers, Marlow. 
Williams, William, Lambeth. 
Williams, Michael, Cornwall, W. 
Willoughby, Sir H. P., 2 





Southampton, 


esham. 





Spooner, R., Warwickshire, N. 
Stafford, A., Northamptonshire, N. 
Stafford, Marquis of, Sutherlandshire. 
Stanhope, James Banks, Lincoln, N. 


Stanley, Lord, Lynn. 
Stanley, Hon. W. Owen, Chester. 
Starkie, Le Gendre N., Clitherve. 


Steel, John, Cockermouth. 
Stephenson, R., Whitby. 

Stewart, Sir M. R. S., Renfrewshire. 
Stirling, William, Perthshire. 

Stracey, Sir Henry Josias, Norfolk, EB. 
Strickland, Sir George, Preston, 
Strutt, Edward, Nottingham. 


CHANGES SINCE THE 
The 


1852, but have since disappeared. 








Sir J., Kdinburghshire. MUalsey, T. P., 

Howard, Captain, Morpeth. He rries, 

University. Johnston, Hon, I , Canterbu 
ley, Hon. F., Beverley. “pokes n, Pryse, 
Liddell, Hon. H. J., Lirerpool. Lopes, Si 
Lewis, Sir T. F., Radnor. Lygon, Gene 
Staffordshire, 8. Mackinnon, W. A., jun 


R., Armagh Morgan, C. R., Brecknoc 
aulay, K., Cambridge. Murphy, 
Mandeville, Lord, Huntingdonshire. M 
J., Maldon. Mostyn, 
Molesworth, Sir W. 
O’Connell, Maurice, 


Southiec <3 y 
‘Tralee. Pakenhan 











LAST 


following were returned as Members 


Hertfordshire. 


Sergeant, Cork. 


Hon. E. M. L., F 
Moreton, 


Wilson, James, (Secretary of the Trea- 
sury,) We sthury. 

Winnington, Sir T. E., Ber 

Wise, John A., Stafford 

Wood, Sir Charles, (First Lord of the 
Admiralty,) Jlalifar. 

Woodd, B. T. Lae sborough. 

Wortley, Hon. . A. S., Buteshire. 

Wrightson, W ili un B., Northallert 

Wynn, Sir W. , Denhighshire. 

Wynn, H. W. W., Moatgomeryshi 


Wyndham, Henry, Susser, W. 


mouth, 





Wyndham, Gen, H., Coe ker 
Wyndham, William, Wi ilts, S. 
Wynne, Wm, W. E., Merion thshire. 
Wyvill, M., Richmond 

Yorke, Hon. E. T., Cambridgeshire. 


University, 
Tamworth, Rochester, Edinburgh, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, Midhurst, We- 
tonshire. : 


Vacant Cambridge 


Seats: 


GENERAL ELECTION, 


at the General Election of 


















Astell, J. H., Cambridge. Aglionby, H., Cockermouth, Armstrong, R. B., Lan- 
caster. Anson, Viscount, Lichfield. Anson, General, Staffordshire, S. A°’Court, 
H., Wilton, Aspinall, J. T. W., Clitheroe. Blackett, John F. B., Nevecastle- 
upon-Tyne. Blair, J. H., Ayrshire. Bremridge, R., Barastaple. Bruet Colonel, 
Carlow C. Berkeley, Craven, Cheltenham, Benbow, J., Dudley. ver , Sir A. 
B., Fermanagh € toyle, Colonel, Frome. Briscoe, M., Hastings. Brooke, Lord, 
Warwickshire, S. Caulfield, General, Abingdon. Clay, J., Aingston-on-H 
Clive, Hon, R. H., Shropshire, 8S. Crowder, R. B., Liskeard, Clive, R., Lud- 
low. Carter, 8., Tavistock. Dalrymple, Viscount, Wigtonshire. Dod, G., Maid- 
stone. Ducane, C., Maldon. Duneutt, J., Gldhan Eccles, W., Blackl 
Evans, W., Derbyshire, N. Frazer, Sir W., Barastaple. Forster, M., Berw 
Forbes, W., Stirlingshire. Gordon, Admiral, Aberdeenshire Goulburn, H 
Cambridge University. Gipps, H. P., Canterbury. Geach, ¢ 
r.C., Durham. Goold, W., Limerick C. Guest, Sir J., Mer 


lium 


Stamford. Ing 


ry. Jocelyn, Lord, 
Cardigan, Lawless, 
r R., Deronshire, S. 
ral, Worcestershire, 
ior, Rye. Mare, ¢ 

k. Macaulay, , 


wckenzie, 
lintshire. 
Lord, 


1, Capt., Antrim C 








Pigot, Sir R., Bridgenorth. Powell, Colonel, Cardiganshire Pendarves, E., Cov n= 
wall, W’. Potter, R., Limerick. Peto, 8. M., Norwich. Prime, R., Susser, W. 
Roche, E. B., Cork C. Seymour, W. Digby, Sunderland. Stuart, H., Beds d. 
Stapleton, J., Berwick. Stuart, J., Bury . Cw Smith, Sir F., Chatham. 
Seaham, Viscount, Durham, N. Stansfield, .R., Huddersfield. Sibthorp, ¢ - 
nel, Lincoln, Stuart, Lord D., pene ola Seymour, Lord, Totness Phick- 
—, R. A., Wigan. Tufnell, H., Devonport. Tennent, Sir J. E., Lishurn r r- 
ner, Live rpool. ownley, C., Sligo. Townshend, Captain, Tamworth. Paylo 

yh ® ‘Seaneaet Tudway, R. C., Wells. Thompson, Alderman, /Vestmoreland, 
Villiers, Hon. F., Rochester. Vivian, J. H., Swansea Watson, Ton. R., J’eter- 
borough. C. B., Salisbury. Walpole, 8. H., Midhurst Wilson, M., Cl - 
roe, Wellesley, Lord C., Windsor. Worcester, Marquis of, @ ersh Lee 
Westhead, J. P., Anaresborough. Wodchouse, E., Norfolk, EL. d, Sir W. 


P., Oxford. Young, Sir John, Cavan C. 


Several who held seats subsequently to the General Election are no 


longer Members: Sir M. H. H. Bea 
Barnstaple > Lord Norreys, Abinge 
| Mr. Whalley, Peterborough, An ay 





Mr. Laurie, 
Lisburn ; 


th, Gloucestershire, FE. ; 
lon; Mr. R. J. Smyth 


proximation to the causes of these 
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changes, Which extend over a period of three years and a half, may | 
be offered—Deaths, 44; Void Elections, 30; Chiltern Hundreds, 41; 
of which 14 arose from calls to the Peerage, 8 from the acceptance of 
official employment, and 2 from conduct not creditable. 

The following Members succeeded to vacancies which have occurred 
the General Election of 1852, and retain their seats. 
Adair, 


sinct 


Slratto, Cambridge. Alexander, John, Carlow 








Acton, Joseph, Wigan. 
; , Wilton. Bagshaw, J., Harwich. Baxter, W. E., Montrose. Bea- 
, Cork. Bective, Earl, Westmoreland. Bignold, SirS., Vorwich. Black- 
rn, Peter, Stirlingshire Bond, J. W., Armagh. Bruce, H. A., Merthyr Tydril. 
Buck, G. 8., Barnstaple. Buckley, General, Salisbury. Bunbury, Captain, Car- 
Jor C. Burrowes, Robert, Caran C. Cardwell, Edward, Orford Cecil, Lord 
Robert, Stamford, Clive, K., Shropshire, S Cole, Hon. H. A., Fermanagh C. 


Dalkeith, Earl of, Edinburghshire. Davies, John L., Cardigan. Deasy, Rickard, 








Cork C. De Vere, 8. E., Limerick C. Dillwyn, Lewis, Swansea. Dunean, Vis- 
count, Forfarshire. Dungarvan, Lord, Frome. Ebrington, Viscount, Marylebone. 
Elmley iscount, Worcestershire, VW. Ewart, J. Liverpool Feilden, M. J., 
BR enwick, H., Sunderland. Fergusson, Sir James, Ayrshire Forster, 
Fox, W. J., Oldham. Gitford, Earl of, Tofness, Gordon, Hon. 

Greene, Thomas, Lancaster. Grey, Sir George, Morpeth. Grey, 

ard. Guinness, R. 8S Barastaple, Gurney, J. H., Aing’s Lynn. 











therdeenshii Hankey, Thomson, Peterborough. Ueatheote, Six 

rsity. Werbert, Col: Hon. P., Ludlow, Heyworth, L., Derby. 

- Gl stershire, £ Ilolland, Edward, #resham. Hlorsman, 

Stroud... J , HW. H., Wells. Lee, William, Maidstone. Lewis, Sir 

G. C., Rad» Lindsay, W. 8., Tynemouth. Lisburne, Earl of, Cardiganshire. 

Littleton, Hon. BE. R re, S. Lushington, C. M., Canterbury. M'‘Evoy, 

k., Meath (. Marjo s C., Berwick, Moorc, J. B., Maldon. Mostyn, 

Hon. T. E., Flintshire Mowbray, J. R., Durham. Mowatt, Francis, Cam- 

bri Napier, Admiral, Southwark North, Frederick, Zastengs. North- 
cot Sir Stattord, Dudley. Oakes, James H. P., Bury St. Edmunds, O'Brien, | 

Jam Limerick O'Connell, Daniel, Tralee. O'Connell, John, Clonmel. *a- 

k r. 8.. trim C. Palk, Laurence, Deronshire, 8. Palmer, Roundell, 

Plymo » we Sir Jost Corentry. Perry, Sir T. Erskine, Deronport. 

Phillimore, Re tJ., Ta tock Pritchard, John, Bridgnorth. Ramsden, Sir J. 

W., Tauntor Reed, Joseph, Abingdon Ricardo, Samson, Windsor, Richardson, 

J.J., Lishurn Rust, Jame Huntingdonshire, Sibthorp, Major, Lincoln, Shir- 
ley, Evelvn P., Warwickshir S. Smith, Abel, Zertfordshire. Somerville, Sir W., | 
Canterbury. Starkie, Le Gendre, Clitheroe, Steel, John, Cockermouth. Stewart, | 
Sir M. 8., Renfrewshire Stracey, Sir Henry J., Norfolk, E. Stuart, William, Bed- | 

ford Thornhill, W. P., Le byshire, N lite, William, Bath. Uxbridge, Earl of, 


Durham, N. Vernon, Leicester 
Colonel, Brecknock. Wat- 
Ww. Wyndham, 


affordshire, S 
ham. 
We wens 


lenry, Suss 


Vane-Tempest, Lord Adolphus, 
Waterpark, Lord, Lichfield. Watkins, 
Kingston-on-diull, Williams, Michael, Cornwa 
y A 


ANALYSIS OF THE REPRESENTATION, 
{ careful analysis of the Parliament of 1852, as it stood on the 31st 


December 1853 gave the following results. 


The near relations of Peers possess Diabedamie . 109 Seats. 
The Country Gentlemen <cccccccccccccecsecs 266 
Men of Letters and Science...... saseedeasnee 20 
The Army and Navy ...... coveccece soece BO 
The Commercial and Money Interest.......... 109 
TPN csadabbcobonsmenieeds eras | 
Forfeited Seats (since restored) 11; vacant 2 .. 13 

Total CATS wecceccess aun 


PROPESSIONAL POLITICIANS. 

The following have died since 1852—Mr. Henry Tufnell, Lord Dud- 

ley Stuart, Mr. Joseph Hume, Mr. Lucas, Sir Robert Inglis, Sir William 
Molesworth, Mr. Goulburn. 








PARTY VOTES. 
Perhaps the most practical mode of testing the position of parties 
on the paramount question of the time, would be, to ascertain what the 
strength in of what is known as the “Peace party” really is. 


vot 


During the last long session of Parliament however, numerous and varied 

as the discussions were on questions arising out of the conduct of the 
war, not a discussion was raised or a division taken calculated to show | 
the true force of those who opposed the war on a theoretical principle, 
or of those who were ready to accept the Austrian proposals of last year, | 
upon which Lord John Russell made shipwreck. For all that is known | 
to the contrary, the Peace party consists of the gentlemen who sit at the | 
Speaker's end of a bench on the Ministerial side of the House, below the 


gangway,—NSir James Graham, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Sidney Herbert, 
Mr. Cardwell, Mr. Bright, Mr. Milner Gibson, Mr. Cobden. 

Taking Mr. Disraeli’s motion of the 26th May, accusing Ministers (the 
Palmerston and the Aberdeen Ex-Ministry) of “ ambiguous 
and uncertain conduct ” on the subject of the war, the Ex- | 
d against that motion and in favour of their own 
ind they were supported by Mr. Alcock, Mr. James Bell, 
Mr. Cowan, Mr. Crossley, Mr. George Duncan, Hon. Arthur Gordon, 
Mr. Alexander Hastie, Mr. Hadfield, Mr. James Heywood, Mr. Edward 
Miall, Mr. Moffatt, Mr. Robert Phillimore, Mr. Pilkington, Mr. John B. 
Smith, Mr. Laing, Mr. J. L. Ricardo. 
critical division of the 20th July on the Turkish Loan 

the gentlemen just enumerated voting with the Ex- 
ority which came within four of upsetting the a 
‘bably the Ministry with it. So far, therefore, ** un- 
may be attributed to that section of the Liberals, 


Ministry 
lanruage 
Ministers of course vot 


war policy 


Turning 
question, 
Ministers 
rangement, 
certain conduct ” 






and pr 











In the new edition of Dod’s Parliamentary Companion, it is mentioned 
that since the beginning of 1854, “thirty-two Members, many of them 
wholly new to Parliament,” have filled vacancies, ‘* Four Irish Bishops 
have come into the House of Lords who had no scat in that assembly 
last session,” ie 

MEMBERS’ PROGRAMME FOR TILE SESSION, 

Fiftv-tw Lot in Members’ names stand over from last | 
ession. The subject varie including Church Reforms, Opening of | 
the Crystal Pal S v, Marriage with a Deceased Wife's Sister, 
Advancement of Science, bl oved Translation of the Bible, Superan- 
nuation Fund, Wine-¢ Salt-tax in India, Navy Patronage, Tem- | 
} lities of the Irish Cl ] 

| 

DURATION OF PARLIAMENTS SINCE THE REFORM BILL, } 

Year of | 
Elect Minist: rime of Meeting Dissolut Durati | 
1s32. (G January 29, 1833 .... Des 1834 .. 2 years. | 

1835. I February 19, 1835 July 17, 1837 ” years 6 mont) 

1837, Melt ’ Nu ber 15, 1837 +, N41 3 vears 11 mont 

Ish. M yu August 19, 1841 ‘ y 23, 1847 .. 6 vears | month | 

1847 Russell November 18, 1847... July 1, 1892 dyears 11 months. 

1852 Der . November 11, 1852. 





SPECTATOR SUPPLEMENT. 





Erouomiral Statistics. 


LONDON JOINT-STOCK BANKS 


The following table exhibits, approximately, the progress that j 


banking has made in London during the past year : we cannot show it with 
perfect exactness, because all the banks do not make up their ints to the 
same period ; the Union of London and the Commercial Bank issue a de 


tailed balance-sheet on the 30th June, but not on the 3lst December. The 


first column in the table exhibits the paid-up capital at the present time 

inaccurate accounts have recently been current, and the table in r Sup- 
plement of the 5th January was incorrect in that respect, The md 
third columns represent the deposits and reserve-funds on the 3lst Decem- 
ber 1854 as regards four of the banks—on the 30th June of the same year 

respects the Union Bank d the Commercial Bank rhe two cceeding 
columns represent the same items one year later, execpt that the London 
and County totals are up to June last -“ the meeting at which the ints 
to December will be presented is not to be held till next Thursday The 


sixth column gives the total assets in the last accounts before us 





The City Bank commenced business on the 6th of Au it a 
meeting on the 29th of last month it was resolved to apy powers to in- 
crease the capital by 700,000/.; to be paid up as deemed nec ry lhe 
Bank of London began business on the 22d of August 185 These banks 
have not yet laid accounts before the shareholders ; but report speaks fa- 
vourably of their rress, and the Gazette returns show a considerable 


Bank intend to 


which is to be 


te. "The proprictors of the Royal British 


amount of de posi 
to 600,000/7.: 300,000/. of 


increase their subscribed capital 

















paid-up; the first lot of new shares, 1000, are to be issued at 5/. premium 
per share. 
ivi | F 
}=} 1854 1 . : 
. |% Paid up | | I al | | 
Name of Bank |= Capital. | R _ 1A =~ 
| = | Deposits serve Deposit ve | : 15 &) 
Se - > | | Fund } ; | } 
4 | 4 a a 4 | L | 
London and Wes | | | 
minster 1834) 1 OO | 7,177,244 | 194,526 | 8,744 j | 68.205 | 14 
London Joint-Stock | | | | | 
Bank 1836) ¢ 000 | 6,1 154 | 156, 41,594 | 160.8 | 7,129 7411 
Union Bank of Lon-| | | } | | 
don 183 Gum a 7OS1L ATT 0) 8.363.4 1 42s ”) 
London and County {1839} 466,332 | 3,779,444) 69,006) 4,012.22 4 l r} 17,170) 12 
Commercial Bank of | | | | 
London Tims 10,000 | 1 wal et 131 4) «7 } 1 af 
Royal British Bank ./1549) 150,000 | 922,864] 1 ! 6 
City Bank {185 150,000 | | 
Bank of London 8S 100.000 | | | 
6,538,586 | 186,21 9,661 .07TR | 61¢ RITE 





Mr. Gilbart, in his paper read last year before the Statistical Society, ex- 





hibited the progress of the London Jomt-Stock Banks in ten vear taking 
the totals in the above table, we can now carry it a year farther, In 1845 
there were five banks ; in 1855, six; now there are eight, besides two more 
about to commence business. 
Year 1854 
Paid-up Capital 25 £3,966, 332 
Surplus Fund 188,001 ee 610,124 
. 7,981,305 . 26,338,586 . 29,661,978 


Deposits 
The London and 
act as London bankers. 


Eastern Bank, and the National Bank of Ireland, now 
A ** Western Bank of London”’ is projected. 


BANKS IN VICTORIA. 
The banks of Victoria we compelled by law to furnish every quarter full 


particulars of their finanei ul position, which are published in the Melb 


Government Gazette. The following table is mainly compiled fromthea 

thus furnished for the quarter ending 30th September 1856. It represents 
the state of the banks as known there at that time. In reading the 
figures, it must be borne in mind that the * paid-up capital’ of the 


seven banks does not present 4,698,280/. exclusively employed in bank- 
ing operations in Victoria the banks, unless the Bar of Victoria bk 
an exception, all carry on business largely elsewhere, Australian 
Colonies, in London, and in the ease of the Oriental Bank in Lndia and other 
parts of the East The tive ding columns of figw upply to Vie- 
toria alone. With regard to the item of * r s not 
clear what it means precisely ; it is nota “ resery 
derstood, for in the counts of the Bank of Victoria 
‘* reserve-fund ”* in addition to *‘ reserved profits.” The 


in othe 


sucee 
served protits,”” it 1 
nd ”’ usually un- 
there is ani 


ntal Bank h 


‘ 
“Tl 


tem of 





recently allowed interest on deposits,—an innovation in Victoria, not 
yet generally followed by the other banks. For the last half-vear, endin 
December, the London Chartered paid no dividend, having suffered ] 


losses during the recent commercial crisis. The profits realized by two ¢ 


the banks which had possession of the field at the t ld-di 
coveries are enormous—20 and 30 per cent per annum Phe latest dividend 
of the Union, declared last month, was slightly lowe: the rate of 27 


per cent per annum; while the last dividend of the New South Wales Bank 


was at the rate of 20 per cent. 














} 
| } Notes ' | | | 
| ! ! in Total ( ' 7 I 
( ireula- | Liabil and \ | 
} | | thon. | tie I n. | Prot 
| | } | | 
| £ £ | £ £ £ | 4 4 
Rank of Austra | | 
asia " 1 900,000 11,55 1] 662,284 [2,2 8 Tr | | 
Union of Australia * Le) sa] 6.44 |1 208 4.121 
| New South Wal 0051 64924 24 1 i | 
Rank of Victori 258 RY 1 $45,254 (1,3 ‘ Gt } 
London Chart { 
Bank of Austra | 
2 wor ] . i: } i i 
English sS | 
nd Au | 
|} Chartered Ba 74 | 8,8) 1 
| Oriental Ba 1, Lis si | 8 89,024 - 
1,698 on0 14,511 114 . 
The table } " \ Vv favou view of ba ¢ in Vict i | 
regard to its « nt its apparent rity. There se ‘ 
bank shes lik f Califorr in Land of ¢ if 
disastrous commercial rise, and the | ! 
siderably, it would s ble that the loss we tl } 
alon the creditors of the banks would be safe 1) ] 
none of the banks ms to have been a very | ‘ 
dent diminution of busin > while, of cor , \ 
considerably decreased 
The following table will give an idea of the course of t! Victoria 
since December 18 Allowance must be made for the fact that Ue Ori l 


Bank did not publish its accounts before the vear 1899 
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June 1854 Dec & June 1855 Sept. 1855 

Notes in circulation, £1, ‘91: 32,292,570 . £2, io ig > , £1,978,911 . £1,942,359 
Deposits 2 6,042,354 .. 5,068,790 .. 4,606,659 4,511,550 | 
Total Liabilities. . 9,739,238 .. 7,5 i 6,911, 106 6,916,930 
Coin and Bullion, . 4 2,782,518 .. 3,122,244 
Paid-up Capital... 3 1,698,280 
Debts due to Banks 3. "905 ou. : 7 3s j 253,563 4,679,512 

Between December 1853 and September 1855 the sé reserved profits”’ in- 


creased from 449,2477. to 1,057,215/.; the amount of dividend to share- 
holders from 2: 38,774/. to 322,235/. 7 rom the above and other figures the 
Melbourne Arqus com piled statements exhibiting the facts that while in 
December 1853, 4,286, 3797. was due to the colonists from the banks, that 
total sank to 696,201/. in December 1854: increasing to 1,268,826/. in 
September 1855—more pri sperous times had begun. 
A new bank is in course of formation in the colo my 

of Australasia” ; it is to be on * the Scottish principl 
1,000,0002. 


* The Colonial Ban 
”*; nominal capit i 


INSURANCE-OFFICES. 
Many persons have an apparently well-grounded apprehension tha 
surance companies have of late years sprung up too rapidly, the ae 
exceeding the slow-growing demand. That many have been st: pints with- 


in- 


ber 


out a fair prospect of success is proved by the numerous failures; years will 
probably put others that have survived to a severe test. The Pist Uuga- 
zine Almanack and Assurance Director y for 1856—a ) work noted for its 
peculiar information respecting insurance companies—gives some inter 


The statistics of the Almanack refer to all kinds 
life, fire, and ship, with their varieties. 


ing facts on the subject. 
of insurane ‘e companies 


In the United King i there are now upwards of three hundred offices 
actually engaged in the business of insurance, Since 1844, 513 offices have 
been projected, 228 founded, and 130 ceased. During the last year 54 
were oe 25 were founded, and 14 ceased—the oldest dates from 
1840 ; of the 14 transferred their business to other offices, and two 
amalgams ated with other companies. There are 17 winding-up their ex- 


istence in the Court of Chancery. 


PROGRESS OF CANADA, 

Prizes were offered by the 
two best essays on Canada. 
first prize was awarded to Mr. J. 
ander Morris. The successful essays have been published. 


Paris Exhibition Committee of Canada for the 
. score of competitors entered the lists; the 
Sheridan Hog: in, the second to Mr. Alex- 
They present a 


good account of Canada—its topography, soil, climate, productions, trade, 
population, &c.; and exhibit, what was known to many, the surprising 
progress that the country has made of late years. The writers are anxious 


to show that Canada is more rapid in its growth than any part of the 
United States, and their statistics appear to support their view. We pro- 
pose to throw together a few of the figures to be found in the essays, more 
especially those illustrating the progress of Canada. 
Population.—In 1811, the population of Upper Canada, 
Jest,” was 77,000; in 1829, 196,000; in 1854, it was 
1,237,600. The population of Lower Canada was 500,000 in 1829; 
it was estimated at 1,048,000. The total of both Provinces at 
sus of 1851 was 1,842,265. 
Wealth.—Keal and personal property in Upper Canad: 
2,500,000/. in 1829; at 50,000,000/. in 1854. | Apparently, 
figures denote pounds “ecurrency’’: 1, sterling is equal to 1/. 
Growth of Towns.—Toronto has increased in px oul ition faster than any 


now * Canada 
estimated at 
in 1854 
‘the cen- 


t was valued at 
all the money 


5s. currency. | 


tity in the United Sti ites. In 1801, the population was 336; in 1844, 
19,706; in 1851, 30,775. Hamilton rose from 6832 inhabitants in 1846 to 
14,112 in 1851.’ Not ve ry many years ago the site of the city of Ottawa 
was sold for 80/. : Ottawa has now 10,000 inhabitants. These are in Western 
Canada; but even the old cities in the Eastern Province have made great 
progress : in 1816 Quebee had 14,880 inhabitants ; in 1851, 42,052: in 1816 


the population of Montreal was 16,000 ; 
Productions of the Soil.—In 1851, it was computed that the total pro- 
duction of wheat was 15, ~ ,662 bushels, principally grown in the Western 
Province: in Canada Eas , the esos wor Ms was about 10 bushels per acre ; 
in Canada West, 16} buch Is. The value of all the vegetable productions 
of Canada in 1851 was estimated at 9,200,0007. In 1838 Canada exported 
296,020 bushels of wheat; in 1852, 5,496,718 bushels. The value of the 
timber exported, used in shipbuilding at Quebec, and for various purposes 
throughout Canada, was computed in 1853 at 4,500,000/, 
Prad 834, the imports of Canada amounted to 1,063,645 
in 1853, the l increased to 7,995, 


it is now computed at 70,000. 





? 


the ex- 
359/., the 








imports had i 
















exports to 5,9: do. In the exports, wert goome of mines, 27,3397. 
of the sea, 85,000/.; of the forest, 2,355,255/. ; animals and their produce 
342,631/.; vegetable food, 1.995001 ¢ among the remaining items was 
* manufactures,” 35,106/. 

Religion.—-Notwithstanding the great immigration of Irish, the Pro- 
testants, Episcopalians and Dissenters, far outnumber the Roman Catholies 
in the Western Province; of course in the Eastern, where so many of the 
people are of French origin, the proportions are reversed. In 1851, when 


s 1,842,265, the chicf religious sects pre- 


the total population of Canada wa 
sented the following enumeration. 








Church of England...... ..+ 268,592 | New Connexion Methodists ., 12,108 
Church of Scotland 75,587 | All other Methodists 2,419 
Church of Rome 914,561 | Baptists d 19S 46 
Free Presbyterians 93,585 | Lutherans : 12,107 
Other Presbyterians x2 | Congrevationalists i 11.674 
Wesleyan Methodi lit ) | Quuakers nen . 7,025 
Episcopal Methodists 19,443 | * Protestants ” 12,208 








Of 71,034 the creeds are uncertain. Amone the smaller bodies may be 
mentioned—Jews, 451; Unitarians, 1183; Mormons, , 
Education.—In 1853, Canada devoted 101,335/. from h rrevenue for t 
purposes of education ; nearly an eighth of her total expenditui Besides 
this, the various localities 1 anee no less than 167,235/. for the purposes « 
national education. The number of students and pupils in the s 
classes of colleges and schools was : 30 3.020: in Great Britain 1 pers in & 








is at school; in Canada, 1 in 6 4- 
Finances.—In 1843, the revenue was 445,5787. currency, the expenditure 
§36,754/. In 1853, the total gross income, including a balance of 383.6997. 


from the preceding year, amounted to 1,704,350/.; the expenditure, in- 





cluding cost of collecting the revenue, was 869,871/.: leaving a balance of 
834,668/. The chief item of revenue was customs, 1,029,782/.: in the ex- 
penditure, the interest on pu bli¢ debt amounted to 227.3837. ; civil govern- 
ment, 36, 103 s/.: slature, 6,237/.; education, 101, sinkir fund, 





he ul of 


73,0007. Per the population, taxation is much lighter in Canada 
than in the United States. 
Debt The direct liabilities of the Provin of Canada ‘ 
4 Collateral liabiliti uaranteces lent to Iwavs > 166.64 





The total debt— including the direct debt. the collate l 
as the Municipal Loan Fund, to which the Province is only by implication 
responsible, as being payable out of a special fund—is estimated, by a 
mittee of the House of Assembly, at 9,650,506/, ; the total interest on which 
is d44,150/,” 


tl debt, and « bts, 


oul- 


| 








Navigation, Canals, and Railways.—By the St. Lawrence, canala, por 
vv 


the chain of Lakes, Canada possesses an ink: md navigation extending in ope 


line to 2000 miles. The importance of the traffic on four canals may be 
judged from the amount of the gross revenue in 1853—nearly 95,000/, “Ip. 
portant lines of railway have been already opened, with great success 


others are in course of construction, It is believed that at the close of th, 
present year there will be 2000 miles of railway in operation. 
and more especially a collation of the st 


\ perusal of these essays, atistiea] 
facts which they contain, must forcibly Impress the reader with the conyie. 
tion that if Adam Smith’s dicta be correct—* it is not the actual er itness 
of national wealth, but its general increase, which occasions a rise in thy 


it is not in the richest countries, but in the most thriving 
that the wages of labour ay 


wages of labour 
or in those which are growing rich the fastest, 


highest’’—then Canada, and especially the Western Province, must be q 
land of promise to the mere labouring man, such as he will sec k in vain in 
almost ev« y other direction. 


AGRIOULTUR: AL STATISTICS OF SCOTLAND, 1855 


blished the 


Th ghland and Agricultural Society of Scotland have pu 
st bara returns prepared under their auspices for the year 1855—the second 
of the series, The task was undertaken at the instance of the Board of 
Trade, to which the Society addressed its report. The plan adopted was to 
divide the counties into districts; at the head of each district wa n enu- 


and committees we 








merator, assisted by committees; both enumerators 
farmers, acting gratuitously. With very few exceptions, the agriculturists 
of Scotland furnished the information required : where it was not given th 
enumerators and committees made estimates ; as they did also of the vi 
table productions of the farms and districts, In consequence of some 
changes in the mode of forming the tables, the statistics of 1854 and thos: 
1855 are in some degree os agpeoed Me r a proper comparist m of the years 
henceforward the comparison, sta from 1855, will be more perfe ct, and 
every year it will become mor a a le, In eight counties Argyle, Arran, 
Caithness, Inverness, Orkney, Zetland, Ross and Cromarty, and Sutherland 
the farmers making returns had holdings of not less than 20/. yearly 
value; in all the other counties the limit was 10/7. 
ACREAGE UNDER TILLAGE, 
Year 1854 Year 185 Ye Year 1s 
| Occupants oi 43,467 | Potatoes . 146,969 
Potal acreage 3,431,485 .. 3,530,068 | Mangold , 2,299 
Wheat 300 rrots 1,191 
Barley 6,082 1/209 
Oats 933,662 3461 
“on G92 d 1,998 
He 17,263 | Other crops F ee 1,223 
Be . 37,308 | Bare fallow 26,128 .. 22,462 
eas 5.456 | Grass and Hay » @ r . 
irs hes : 15.038 , under Rotation. ; 1,427,790 .. 1,510,044 
furnips .... 433.915 449 404 | 
A glance at this table shows that Dr. Johnson’s “food of horses in E: 
land’? oceupies no less than 933,662 acres, while only 191,300 acres ar 
under wheat cultivation. Turnips occupy about three times the space of 
potatoes, Flax has fallen one-half in the last year, The increase of the 
year 1855 in ** grass and hay under rotation ”’ is only apparent, caused by a 
change in the manner of obtaining the returng. 
ESTIMATE OF GROSS PRODUCE. 
Year 1854. Year 1835 Year 1834. Year 185 
Wheat bushels 4,848,679 5,063,074 | Beans and peas 
Barley... Pm 7,645,328 6,092,970 bushels 1,081,263 1,183,647 
Oats .... ° 341,093,047 30,081,351 | Turnips., tons 6,411,419 6,461,988 
Bere = ba 645,418 556,957 | Potatoes . 529,915 732,170 
The returns of 1854 did not include peas, 
STOCK, 
The particulars of stock are not given for 1854. The total in that yea 
was 6,043,384; in 1855, 6,981,295: the latter was made up of horses, 
177,229: milch-cows, 298,463; other cattle, 469,309; calves, 207,044; 


sheep for bre eding, she ep for feeding, and lambs, 5 694,900 ; swine, 134,350. 
The increase in the tota il of 1855 is questionable , for it is believed that, 
through a misapprehension, numbers of farmers omitted lambs 1 in their re- 
turns for 1854, some kinds of horses. 

ACREABLE 


and also 
PRODUCE, 





















One of the tables exhibits an estimate of the average acreable produce of 
each county. In 1855, Sutherland is calculated to have produced 34 bushels 
| 13 pecks of wheat per acre; all the other counties were less prolific Dun- 
| fries, at the bottom of the scale, was 22 bushels. In barley, the production 
| varices from 40 bushels 3} pecks in Haddington, to 27 bushels 3 pecks in 

Perth. In oats also Haddington stands at the head of the list—45 bushels 
I pecks per acre Arran produces but 25 bushels 14 pecks. The product 
f potatoes varies from 7 tons 14 ewt. per acre in Berwick, to 3 tons 17 ewt 
in Nairn. There are other tables which show the estimated produce of the 
chiet [ crops in each district of a county. Persons feeling a particular inte- 
rest in the subject will find the report and tables in the Joernal of Agricul- 
| ture and the Transactions of the Ilighland and Agricultural Society of 
Scotland, for January. ; 
| THE CORN-TRADE OF SOUTHERN RUSSIA 
| The States Committee of Odessa prepared a report of oe corn-trat 
Russia since 1824, which has been inserted in the Ber/in : lnnna 
1856; Dr. Michelsen has translated it into English. The facts with resp 
to the Southern ports of Russia are very interesting, and sl hat a vi 
yorously growing trade has been stopped ~ the War. jhe returns extend 
from 1824 te 1852; the growth of the trade was st uninter d, Lk 
is the comparison of the exports in the first and last years of the sei Tl 
Russian tchetwert is equal to 0.72 of an English imperial quarter. 
| EA ports y i ‘ Is 
| Wheat, etchetwerts, 665,091 4,1 769 
live one < ‘ : 13.110 
Barley beatenenedes a 72 53.0089 
ee . estcen ° ow, 1,659 
Peas ——— ° 471 
Maize rier 
Tl following tizur vy how the tra in m I 
twenty-eight ye 
! tw 
From 1824 to 1831 annual ave 6 
| 1832 to 1840 iM 
184i to 1846 oa 66 
1847 to 1852 a 3,493,970 
\ few facts may be cited exhibiting the increase of the in-trade in par- 
s far al ny othe I 
in t lv 865,921 tchetw : a 
] ,054,696 The « ll e Sea of 
t » Lupatoria, Kat d Kertch; tl 
fell off; while in the ports in the S« Avo ti 
] nsk tl hipments were 187,761 tchet n 18350; 
Maric oupel exported 124,860 tchety rts of wheat in 1843; do. 
| in 1824, Taganrog exported only 95,203 tchetwerts of gt tin ; i in 1852, th 
ital was no less than 650,360. Rostoff, on the Don, increased its exports 








bean 96,389 tehetwerts in 1843 to 466,783 in 1852 
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‘THE TRUTH OF ‘THE EVANGELICAL IISTORY 
OF OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST: 


Proved in opposition to Dr. D. F. Strauss, the chief of modern disbeliovers in Revelation. 
By WILLIAM GILLESPIE, 


Author of tl Ne sary Existen of God,” Se 


Edinburgh A. and ©, BLACh. Londo LONGMAN and Ce 





BLACK DWARF. & A LEGEND OF 


WALTER 
RAILWAY EDITION OF TH) 


MONTROSE, 


WAVERLEY 


By Sin SCOTT. 


FORMING VOLUME VI. OF THI 


NOVELS, NOW IN COURSE OF PUBLICATION 
Price aE STE boards, Two SHILLINGS, cloth. 
This Edit y till the Series r 
4. and C. BLACK, Edinbur HOULSTON and STONEMAN, Lon » © b 
" t ek way Stations, 





AN ATLAS OF CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 
CONTAINING 22 MAPS, ENGRAVED BY W. HUGHES. 
Edited by GEORGE LONG, 
WITH AN INDEX 





* In the preface to his edition of Ceasar Mr. Long ha ma uy 
his subject, that, on reading his author, w wavs wishe h ace id 
wish has now been gratified by the pre nt pub tix “ wn ns of i Ar 
Gaul We will not pretend that we have « rent examined ¢ have ‘ h 
to be fully justified in declaring these ma what we econ 1 of the win the t 
of the sort that have been published in England i i » be witifully executed, and published at a 
moderate price for so elaborate a work. . We very earnestly recommend this book of maps to every student 
who desires to study ancient literature with full advantage.”—Sfandard 

rial Svo. half-bound, 


A GR: (MMAR-St ‘HO0L ATLAS, 


ADAPTED FOR JUNIOR BOYS, 


CONTAINING TEN MAPS, SELECTED FROM THE ABOVE. 
London: WHITTAKER and Co.; and GEORGE BELI 


SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON'S NEW HISTORY. 





On Saturday, 9th February, will be published, price 15s, 


rHE FIFTH VOLUME Ol 
HISTORY OF EU 
FROM THE I ACCESSION 


ALL OF NAPOLEON TO THE 
OF LOUIS NAPOLEON 


Library Edition of the “ History of Europ 179 
f Waterloo,” by the sa Author 


THE OPE 


In demy 8yo, uniform with the 
the Battl 
Contents of this Volume. 
-Constitutional His tory of Germany, from the Termination 
1814 to the great Convulsions of 1848, 

28.—Literature of Germany in the first half of the Ninete« 
»» 29.—France, from the Extinction of the Hereditary Pecrage in Decemb 
blishment of Military Government by the Suppression of the Revolt 

St. Méri in June 1832, and the Treaty with Holland in May 1833 
30.—France, from the Suppression of the Insu of St. Méri, in June 


: or 
Chap. 27. of the War of Liberation in 


nth Century. 
r 1831 to the Esta- 


mt Cloister of 


rrection in the Cloister 





” 

“¥ 2, to the final Establishment of the Government of Louis Philippe by the Elections 
June 1834 

—— * ashe History of Great Britain, from the passin the Referm Dill 1832 t} 
Fall of Earl Grey’s Ministry in the end of 1834 

9 «oe -Turkey, Greece, Egypt, and the East, from the Treaty of Adrianople in 1828 to the 
rreaty of 13th March 1841 

, 933,—France, from the Social Establishment of Louis Philippe’s Governn n 1834 to t 


the end of 1837 


Fall of Count Molé’s Administration in 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD 


GRATIS! 


To the Purchasers of ‘ The Tribune” Newspaper. 
\ me Proprictors hed ae TRIBUNE” - present, to every y purchi er of that 


PORTRAITS OF THE EMPER( On AND EMPRES 


_OF THE FRENCH, 


The Portrait of the EMPEROR will be presented on the 2d, that of the 
EMPRESS on the 9th. 


SONS, Edinburgh and London 





To secure copies of these beautiful Engravin MMEDIATI l rust the New 
fur Trrsvne,” the recognized — n Weekly Organ of the great Reform Part 
in the Church of England, and of the Radical Conservative th f ¢ 
Cheap Newspaper in the world—siz f the Veeck DD ] PHREEPEN 
PFOURPENCE stamped, 
As a General and Family Newspaper, * I ' tiled; beautifu ‘ 
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SPECTATOR 


SUPPLEMENT. 


[February 2, 1856, 





New Burlington Street, February 2. 


MR. BENTLEY'S 


NEW PUBLICATIO 


Sor FEBRUARY. 


S 








THE MONCTONS. 


A Novel. By Mrs. Mooprr, 
Author of ** Roughing it in the Bush.” 


2 vols, 
(Published this day.) 


SEBASTOPOL. 


Our Tent in the Crimea and Wanderings inside 
Sebastopol. 
By Two Brothers, 
Post Svo. with Map, 10s. 6d, 
(Published this day.) 


ul. 


SERMONS IN STONES; 
or Scripture Confirmed by Geology. 
By D. M‘Avs.anp, 
Feap. Svo. 5s, 
(On Wednesday.) 


IV. 


KNIGHTS AND THEIR DAYS. 


By Dr. Doran, 
Author of ** Habits and Men.” 
Post 8vo. 10s. 6d, 

Just ready.) 


LAMARTINE’S MEMOIRS OF 
CELEBRATED CHARACTERS. 


Third and Cone rad Volume, 
Rvo. . 
Published this day.) 

«The concluding volume of the series opens with a 
dramatic portraiture of William Tell, which is followed 
by a most elaborate aud magnificently wrought picture 
ot Madame de Sevigné, and a full-length portrait of 
Bossuet, which may be said to be the most masterly of 
the many which constitute a remarkable = series,”— 
Athenwum., 

vi. 
THE ART OF REASONING. 
A Delineation of the Primary Principles. 
By the Rev. R. Kupp, M.A. 
Revised and Approved by the Archbishop of Dublin, 
Post Svo. 
(Just ready.) 


Vil. 


HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN 
CHURCHES AND SECTS, 


from the Earliest Ages of Christianity. 
By the Rey. J. B. Marspen, A.M. 

Author of ** The Early and Later Puritans.” 

2 vols. &vo. 28s. 
(Published this day.) 

*Ilis information is well digested, his judgment 
sound and impartial, his manner of treatment not only 
clear, but with a sustained vividness. His philosophic 
impartiality should not be passed without notice, and 
his arrangement, which is well adapted for conveying 
complete and full information.””—Spectator. 

*,* The issue of this work in parts will be discon- 
tinued at the end of March, when it will only be sold 
jin 2 vols. 8vo. 

vil 


MEMOIRS OF BRITISH 
GENERALS. 


Distinguished during the Great Peninsular War. 
By J. W. Cois, H.P. Twenty-first Fusiliers. 
2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s. 
(Published this day. 

* An acceptable contribution to military biography, 
and an interesting supplement to Napier’s History and 
the Wellington Despatches.”— Literary Gazette. 

IX. 
THE THIRD EDITION OF PROFESSOR 
CREASY'S 


RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE 
ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 


Post &vo. 7s. 6d. 
Published this day. 


CL A RA; 
or Slave Life in Furope. 
With a sieseaued by Sir Arcnipanp Apisos, Bart, 
ols. post Sve, 
Just ready. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE 
WRITINGS OF DR. WHATELY, 


Archbishop of Dublin, 
Small Svo,. 5s, 
Published this day. 


XI. 


MEMOIRS OF 
MRS. FITZHERBERT: 


with an Account of her Marriage with 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
(Afterwards King George the Fourth. 
By the Hon. Cuartes Layepaue, 
vo. 
(Just ready.) 


In course of publication, 
handsomely printed in demy 8vo. 
IBLIOTHECA CLASSICA; a Series of 
Greek and Latin Authors. 

Fdited by various Scholars, under the direction of 
Grorcr Loxe, Esq. M.A. formerly Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, Classical Lecturer of Brighton 
College, and the Rev. Arruur Joun Macieanr, M.A 
Trinity College, Cambridge, Head Master of hing Ed- 
ward’s School, Bath. 

Already published, 

HERODOTUS, 2 vols. 32s. 

CICERO’S ORATIONS, Vol, I. 16s,; Vol, IL. 14s 

HORACE, 18s. 

ESCHYLUS, 18s. 

2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 32s. 
ERODOTUS With English Notes. 
By the Rev. J. W. Buakesiey, B.D. late Fellow 
and Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. The Clio, 
separately, 5s, 
8vo. cloth, Vol. I. 16s.; Vol. IL. Ms. 

ICERO’S ORATIONS. With English 

) Notes. 

Edited by Groror Loxe, Esq. M.A. formerly Fellow 
of Trinity ¢ ollege, Cambridge. 
&vo, cloth, 18s, 
VHE WORKS of HORACE; 
Commentary in English. 
By the Rev. Arravr Joun Macieane, M.A. Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 


with a 


Rvo,. cloth 18s. 
TRAGEDIES of 
Retdited, with English N 

F. A. Patxy, M.A. 


ZESCHYLUS 


votes, by 


| ow 


Also, in course of publication, uniformly printed in 
12mo. at a moderate price, 
G RAMMAR-SCHOOL CLASSICS: a 
I Series of Greek and Latin Authors, 
Newly Edited, with English Notes, 
XENOPHON’S ANABASIS, 5s. 
CICERO’S CATO MAJOR and L.ELIUS, 4s, 6d. 
CESAR, 5s. 6d. 
HORACE, 6s. 6. 
OVID'S FASTI, 5s. 
XENOPHON’S CYROP-EDIA. 


Nearly ready. 


cloth 
MHE ANAB ASIS. of XENOPHON, based 
upon the Text of Bornemann. 

With Introduction, Geographical and other Notes, 
Itinerary, and 3 Maps, compiled from Recent Surveys 
and other Authentic Documents. 

By the Rev. J. ¥F. Maemicnar., B.A. Trinity College, 

Cambridge, Head Master of the Grammar School, 

Ripon. 


12mo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


M TULLIL CICERONIS CATO MAJOR 
Wie sive de SENECTUTE, Lelius sive de Amicitia, 
et Epistole Selecte. With English Notes and an 
Index. 

By Grorer Lone, Esq. M.A, 


OPERA 


12mo. anh. 5s. 
CAESARIS COMME NTARIL de 
e BELLO GALLICO. 
‘y ith English Notes, Preface, Introduction, &c, 
By Gronor Lone, Esq. M.A, 
: 12mo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 
( UINTI HORATIL FLACCI 
OMNIA. 

With English Notes abridged from the large Edition. 
By the Rev. A. J. Macieann, M.A, Head Master of 
hing Edward’s School, Bath. 

r l2mo. cloth, 5s. 
P OVIDIIT NASONIS FASTORUM 
. LIBRI SEX. 
With English Notes. 
By l. A. Pavey, M.A. Editor of ** 2schylus ” and 
** Propertius.” 


12mo. cloth, 730 pp. 7s. 6d. 
HE NEW TESTAMENT in GREEK; 
based on the Text of Scholz. 

With English Notes and Prefaces, a Synopsis of the | 
Four Gospels, and Chronological Tables Illustrating 
the Gospel Narrative. 

Edited by the Rev. J. PF. Macwicuarn, B.A 





Uniform with the **‘ Grammar-School Classics.” 


10. rey h, 4s. 6d. 
ee Eg > E ME x" rs of EUCLID, 
VI, XI. (1-12), XII. (1, 2 
A “= *w Text, based on that of Simson. 
Edited by Henry J. Hose, B.A. late Scholar of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and Assistant-Master of | 
Westminster School. 
With an Improved Set of Figures, and a Graduated 


Books 





Series of Exercises. 

*Mr. Hose has supplied all that was wanting in 
Simson’s valuable work to render the propositions come | 
plete in every part—-enuneciation, construction, de- 
monstration, and corollary, All possible hypotheses 
are taken into account, eve rything g requiring proof is 
rigorously demonstrated, a full explanation is given of 
each step, and the corollaries, instead of being barely 
stated, are carefully worked out. Other good points 
about this edition are strict accuracy of expression 
and distinctness of arrangement—the several parts of 
each proposition being « learly marked, so as to facili- 
tate the comprehension and recollection of the whole.” 

Atheneum, | 


London: WHITTAKER and Co, and GEORGE 
BELL 


NEW EDITION OF BURKE'S PEERAG E. 
Just ready, in 1 vol. with 1500 Ener: aving 


HE P EER AGE AND BARONET AGE 
OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE, for 1856. B 
Sir Bernarp Burxr, Ulster King of Arms, New By 
tion, revised and corrected to the Present Time » fro . 
the Personal Communications of the Nobility, " 
Hurst & Backer, Publishers, Successors to —_ 
Cotsurn, 13, Great Mz arlborough Street. 


s of Arms, 


Now ready, at all the L ibe aries, in 2 vols, i. 
A U OR A - - S 
A NOVEL. : 


**In this novel there is both talent and fee ling, and 
many faults of character and follies of socie ty are 
cleverly exposed.”— Literary Gazette. 

** There is much to admire in this novel. The inci. 


dents are well chosen, the dialogue is spirited, and the 
plot is sufficie ntly intricate to excite interest without 
being confused.”’— Daily News. 
Hversr and Brackett, Publishers, Successors to 
Henry Couuvern, 13, Great Marlborough Street, 


T ik NEW NOVELS. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols, 
\ LADY of FASHION. By the 
Author of * The History of a Flirt,” &e.* 
\ most éntertaining novel.” — Literary Gazette 
* The whole novel is lively and interesting, and will 
take the lead as the first novel of its kind for the sea. 
son.” —Herald, 
* Fully equal to the 
Senger. 
* We make no doubt that the ‘ Lady of Fashion? 
will be ‘ all the fashion’ during the present season,” 


John Bull. 


“ 


‘History of a Flirt.’ "—Mes. 


nN 


(Also, now ready, in 3 vols. 
QDeive BPASGTIRN GE 
By Mrs. Parry. 

R Ac H EL Se 2 A YT, 
By Miss Kavanacu. 1 vol. 

“A charming and touching story.”—Atheneum, 
Also, just ready, in 3 vols. 

( TR OWN STORY. By Setrya 
Buxsrry, Author of “ Life in Sweden,” &e. 
Hurst and Biacketr, Publishers, Successors to Henry 

Coisurn, 15, Gre at Mi larlboroug h Street. 


TO BE HAD OF ALL | BOOKSELLERS. 


eeamenees BIOGRAPHICAL AND 
HISTORICAL WORKS. 


LIVES of the QUEENS of ENG. 
LAND. By Acyes Srricktanp. Cheap Edition, 
With all the late Improvements, and Portraits of 
every Queen. Complete in 8 vols. price 7s. 6d. each, 
bound, either of which may be had separately. 


PEPYS’S DIARY. New and Cheap 


Editions, with all the recent Notes and Emenda- 
tions. The small &vo. in 4 vols. uniform with 
** Evelyn's Diary,” price 6s. each, bound; and the 
Library Edition, in 4 vols. demy 8vo. uniform with 
** Murray’s Classics,” price 7s. 6d. each, bound. 


MEMOIRS of the RIGHT HON. 
RICHARD LALOR SHEIL. With Extracts from 
his Speeches, Letters, and Conversations, Xe. By 
Torrens M‘Cciiacn, Esq. 2 vols. 


MR. SHEIL’S LEGAL and POLITI- 
CAL SKETCHES, 2 vols! 21s. 
** In these volumes Sheil has left a memorial of all 
the gems of his rich and varied intellect.”—Dubdlin 
Magazine. 


EVELYN’S DIARY. Cheap Edition, 


in 4 vols. post 8vo. 6s. each, bound, with Portraits. 


MADAME D’ARBLAY’S DIARY and 


LETTERS. Cheap Edition, complete in 7 vols. with 
Portraits, price 3s. each, bound. 


SKETCHES of the IRISH BAR: 


with other Literary and Political Essays. By Wit- 
LIAM Henry Curran, Esq. 2 vols. 21s. 


BURKE’S LANDED GENTRY. 
Part I. price 10s. 6d. of the New and Improved 
Edition, to be completed in a single Volume, uni- 
form with the ** Peerage,” divided into 4 Parts. 


LIVES of the PRINCESSES of 
ENGLAND. By Mrs. Everert Green, complete in 
6 vols. with Portraits, 10s. 6d. each, 





Also, lately published, 


THE ROMANCE of the ARISTO- 
CRACY; or Anecdotical Records of Distinguished 
Families. By Sir Brrxanp Burke. A New and 
Revised Edition, in 3 vols. 


THE CRESCENT and the CROSS. 


By Exior Warserron. ‘Twelfth and Cheaper Edi- 
tion, with 15 Illustrations, 6s. 


SALATHIEL the IMMORTAL. By 


the Rev. G. Crory, LL.D New, Revised, and 
Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 
licxst and Biackrrt, Publishers, Successors to 
Henry Cotsury, 13, Great Marlborough Street 
This day, 
. irom for the PRESENT CRISIS, 
Second Series. By Sir A. H. Evros, Bart. 
No. XII. Photographs of the War Party. 
XIII. The Cloven Foot. 
XIV. Are the Peace Party Unpatriotic ? 
XV. A Run of Ill-luck. 
Price ld. each; or 9d. adozen. The above 4 will go 
by post for 2d. 
Kens take, Park Street, Bristol; Bartierr, Paternoster 
Row, London. 


London : Printed by Josrru Crayton, of 320, Strand, in the 
County of Middlesex, Printer, at the office of Josrern Cray 
Tox, No. 10, Crane Court, in the Parish of St. Dunstan's in 
the West, in the City of London; and Published by the 
aforesaid Josrru Crayton, at 9, Wellington Street, in the 
Precinct of the Sayoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex 
—Sarvapar, 2d Fepacvary 1856 
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